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CHAPTER I. 


JERUSALEM — ITS PRESENT DIMENSIONS — ITS 
GENERAL APPEARANCE — ANTONIO'S HOUSE— 
NIGHT VIEW FROM THE TERRACE. 


‘© AND he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and shewed me that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God.” 

One might almost imagine the Apostolic vision a 
reminiscence of the Ancient Jerusalem, as seen from 
the neighbouring heights, while its innumerable 
palaces and towers, and its gorgeous temple, still 
reflected the last rays of its primeval glory. 

Of that beautiful metropolis, by far the most illus- 
trious in the East, we can now form but a very. 
imperfect conception. The Jerusalem of David* 
and of Solomon, of Josephus, of Pliny,t and of 
Tacitus, t has long ceased to exist—it 1s absolutely 

* Ps. xlviii. 2. “Beautiful for situation, the j joy of the whole earth,” 

+ Plin. ‘Geog. lib. 5, §, 15. —Fuit Hierosolyma long? clarissima 
urbium orientis non Jude modo, etc. 

+ Tacit. lib, 5. §. 2-—Famose urbis supernum diem tradituri sumus. 
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blotted out; and has left no memorial behind, 
except its shattered mausoleums and tombs. 

Nevertheless, the Jerusalem of modern times, 
‘* il Kuds,” of the Arabs, was not the city I expected 
to see. In spite of panoramas and minute descriptions, 
fancy continued to paint it in cxaggerated colours, 
and to give too stern an aspect to its surrounding 
precipices and ravines. 

When, therefore, the white embattled walls, and 
Saracenic towers appeared—the bright blue firmament 
overhead—the grey tinted hills around—and the 
roseate hues of evening, hanging like a mystic veil 
over the distant mountains, | felt an agreeable surprise, 
and the remembrance of sadder days gave place to 
the aerial picture of a city of the middle ages. 

But while we indulged such __ speculations, 
Mahomet was transacting business with the city 
authorities. The Teskirich, or certificate of health, 
proved to be in order; and he rejoined us, near the 
great tank of the Upper Gihon, not far from the spot 
where the Prophet Isaiah, and his son, Shearjashub, 
met the Hebrew Monarch, Ahaz, “ at the end of the 
conduit of the upper pool, in the highway of the 
fuller’s field.” 

Weentered the Jaffa gate, about five o’clock, without 
challenge or interruption from the sentinels; and, 
merely glancing at the venerable Tower of David, 
which, now as heretofore, forms part of the citadel, 
rode at once into the city in search of lodgings. 
Travellers not unfrequently take up their abode in 
the Casa Nuova of the Latin convent; the good 
monks of which, as of the other convents in 
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Palestine—to their praise be it spoken—manifest great 
concern for the accommodation of their guests. But 
our party being numerous, and the servants all 

Mahommedans, we preferred a private residence, and 
after some trouble, made choice of one kept by 
Antonio, a Maltese mason, in the employ of the 
British mission, conveniently situated near the Via 
Dolorosa, and at no great distance from the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In Antonio’s house, the whole of which we engaged, 
we found a cleanliness and comfort which contrasted 
favorably with the nuisances abounding in almost 
every part of Jerusalem: for this city, with all its 
ceremonial sanctity, and its illusory appearance from 
without, is become one of the dirtiest and dullest in 
the East-—though such is the fascination of its 
historical associations, that I will venture to say, 
travellers seldom quit it without regret, and the secret 
hope of sceing it again. 

It may be as well, in this place, to introduce a few 
general characteristics, before we enter on a more 
minute examination of its sacred topography. 

Modern Jerusalem, it 1s well known, occupies but 
a portion of the site of the city destroyed by Titus. 
The present walls include only the northern half of 
the ancient Sion, the whole of the ancient Acra, and 
the southern quarter of the city built by Agrippa. 
_ The Sakkara, or sacred enclosure of the Great Mosque, 
‘comprises the area of the ancient temple; and the 
governor's palace stands on part of the ruins of the 
ancient castle of Antonia. 

The southern half of Sion, in accordance with 
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divine predictions, is covered with gardens and 
ploughed fields, and the greater part of the City of 
Agrippa is planted with olives, and known by the 
name of the Plain of Jeremiah. : 

Whatever doubts may be entertained respecting 
particular spots, the general position of the ancient 
city may, I think, be considered as settled; the 
identification of the site of the temple being, in rath, 
the key to the whole. 

The modern area is fully equal, in dimensions, to 
the ancicnt, at any time previously to the age of 
Agrippa; but extensive portions within the walls, 
especially on the hill Bezctha, are now unoccupied, 
or encumbered with ruins; and the present population 
scarcely exceeds, if it amounts to, 20,000 persons. 

The principal streets are not numerous; the Via 
Dolorosa, and one or two more which cross it, taking 
the precedence. The others are, for the most part, 
lanes and alleys, running irregularly in various 
directions ; while the bazaars appear to occupy nearly 
the same site as they ever did, in the centre of the 
lower town. 
| There is a peculiar air of solitude and desertion 
about the interior of Jerusalem. The strects and 
lanes are narrow, hollow, and after rain exceeding- 
ly unpleasant for walking; they pass between blank 
walls and silent habitations. Even latticed windows 
are seldom visible; and heavy arches overshadowing 
the paths add to the general obscurity. The chief 
aim of the builders appears to have been, to obtain 
security and concealment. The general quiet is 
unbroken by the noise of carriages, and but little 
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enlivened by the hum of passengers. The natural 
aversion of hostile creeds: the mutual dislike even of 
Christian sects; and the tyranny and insolence of the 
‘dominant race, all form so many barriers to social 
intercourse. Hence, except when people’s necesssary 
avocations, or religious dutics, oblige them to meet, 
they are seldom to be seen in considerable numbers. 
In the bazaars, it may be, or the approaches to the 
Great Mosque; perhaps, also, in the neighbourhood 
of the Holy Sepulchre, or of the convents; or, pos- 
sibly, near the governor’s house, or at the principal 
gates, soldicrs, officials, pilgrims, devotees, or market 
people, may be congregated together, but rarely do you 
meet with loungers. The whole structure of modern 
Jeruslem, indeed, both architectural and moral, is 
melancholy, exclusive, and anti-social. 

But mean as the houses externally appear, many of 
them are spacious and richly furnished within; while 
a few enjoy the luxury of pleasant gardens. 

The most venerable building in Jerusalem, I need 
not say, is the church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its 
grand cupola, gothic facade, and numerous chapels, 
covering a space of about three hundred fect square. 
It will be my endeavour, in a future chapter, to shew 
that no site of equal antiquity possesses stronger proofs 
of the identity it claims. The most beautiful edifice, 
and, considering the period of its erection, the most 
remarkable, perhaps, in the East, is the Great Mosque, 
called the Mosque of Omar, although actually built 
by the Khaliff Abd el Malek, in the seventh century, 
and standing in the midst of a paradise of shrubs, on 
the site of the ancient temple. Its vast dome, and 
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pale colours of blue and green, give it 2 a surprising : air 
of lightness and clegance. 7 
But, besides these principal buildings, there are 
many others which I shall have occasion to mention 
hereafter, and among them a few rich architectural 
morceaux: such, for instance, as the ‘Rich Man’s 
House,” the Dervish college, the fountaims near the 
mosque, the Damascus gate, and some others. While 
the gencral monotony of domes, and terraced roofs, 
and bare walls, is occasionally relieved by the inter- 
mixture of cypresses, pine-trecs, and palms. 
As the house which we occupied might be considered 
a fair specimen of a respectable residence in Jeru- 
salem, I will describe it. The approach, as usual, was 
dirty and repulsive. At the further end of an obscure 
cul de sac, a low arched door way, resembling the 
entrance to a crypt, or dungeon, opened into a stone 
vestibule, to the Icft of wick were kitchens and 
offices; and in front, a small court, surrounded by 
domestic apartments. Here Antonio, his wife, and 
wife’s father (a sturdy old Maltese sailor, who had 
rubbed off all his religion in the British service), with 
our Mahommedan servants, stowed themsclves as they 
best could. From the vestibule opposite the kitchen, 
an open stone staircase led up to the platform, or flat 
‘roof of the house, on which were the principal rooms, 
- occupied, under ordinary circumstances, by the ladies 
and heads of the family, and now devoted to us. 
These flat roofs are protected by parapets, and often 
pierced with tubular tiles, so as to enable the inmates 
to look abroad without being seen. They -form 
delightful retreats for evening exercise and aif, and 
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seem to be essential to the habits of the East. Our para- 
pet was only breast high, and commanded a fine view 
of the city and country, as far as the mountains beyond 
the Dead Sea. Here were three capital apartments, 
ranging along the sides of the terrace, perfectly clean, 
and very ueatly furnished. One of them, larger than 
the rest, and originally the guest chamber, was fitted 
up in a superior manner, and decorated with arabesques, 
in bright colours and gold; and a temporary dining 
room, at the open end of the platform, completed our 
establishment. On this platform we received the visits 
of our friends, and curried on our negotiations. 

To avoid trouble, we arranged with our host to 
provide for us at a certain sum per day, and were, on 
the whole, liberally supplied; the want of variety 
being sometimes excused, and, I believe, justly so, by 
the scarcity of provisions, and the rigorous enforce- 
ment of the right of pre-emption by the Moslem rulers. 
But as the mode of cookery did not exactly please us, 
Khalifa, who understood our tastes better, was, with the 
lady’s permission, added to the culinary staff. 

I shall never forget the first brilliant night we spent 
in this new abode. Sixteen days had clapsed since we 
left Cairo, and we had become quite habituated to the 
Bedouin life: yet, it was by no means disagreeable to 
feel ourselves once more within the pale of civilized 
society, and upon the roof—not to say bencath it—of 
a fellow subject. After dinner, we quietly luxuriated 
in the surrounding scenery. The full moon of 
Palestine was shining above us, as fair as she looked 
to the enamoured author of the Book of Canticles, 
three thousand years 4go; or to the Hebrew Priests, 
when they blew up the trumpets at the solemn feasts. 
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Immediately before us, in her pale light, rose the 
lofty Mount of Olives, scattered over with hoary trees, 
and crowned with the ancient Church of the Assump- 
tion, from whence, or near it, the Saviour took his 
leave of carth, and where, in after-times, the red cross 
was wont to glitter at the early Christian festivals, 
among a thousand dazzling lamps. 

A little below, but hidden by the buildings of the 
Sakkara, was that solitary garden, through the 
quivering leaves of which the same bright orb had 
often shone on its Divine but houscless Master when 
he had not where to lay his head. While iowei still 
was the deep valley of Jchoshaphat, winding obscurely 
round the east and south of Zion, among Ginpiawied 
tombs, to meet the opprobrious Vale of Tophet on the 
western side. 

Between us and Mount Olivet, two principal objects 
interposed,—the hill of Bezetha, with its broken 
surface and crumbling ruins, and the Mosque of Omar, 
looking like a fairy pavilion; while, yet more in the 
foreground, stood a tall minarct, near to the governor's 
palace, supported by a group of cypresses and palms. 
The great mass of the city lay in shadow, with here 
and there a dome or salient edifice flashing out from the 
general obscurity. Not a voice or a sound was heard. 
Not even the barking of a dog, or the cry of a 
wakeful mueddin. 

All looked inexpressibly beautiful, tranquil and 
solemn. All was in perfect unison with the recollec-. 
tions of the past, and seemed to call away our thoughts 
from things present, to the contemplation of a remote 
antiquity. 


CHAPTER II. 


EXCURSIONS ROUND JERUSALEM—GETHSEMANE-—— 
CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION—SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
OF OLIVES— TOMBS AND CEMETERIES — THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE. | 


In pursuing the narrative of a short residence in 
Jerusalem, it will be most convenient to follow pretty 
closely the daily occurrences of our journal, reserving 
the discussion of a few difficult questions to. a future. 
chapter. 

A calm and quiet night had recruited us bon the 
fatigues of our desert journey. We rose betimes in 
the morning; and after a visit to the principal Turkish 
bath, the delights of which I willingly leave to the 
initiated, we went up to report ourselves to the British’ 
consul, ad interim, Mr. Newbold, a naval officer, of 
obliging manners, from whom we received the first 
authentic information respecting the disturbed state of. 
the country, and the hindrances in the way of our. 
projected excursions. 

Meanwhile, we lost no time in planning for 4. 

BS 
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survey of the most remarkable objects in the city and 
neighbourhood. Mahomet’s abilities as marshal of 
the camp had been amply tested; but it soon appeared 
that he had too much respect for the privileges of the 
local ciceroni, to dream of displacing them. We 
were driven, therefore, to make choice of a young 
Druse in this capacity, of the name of Abdallah, who 
had been for some years in the service of the late 
Bishop Alexander. 

Abdallah’s pretensions proved to be extremely mo- 
derate; but he was interesting to us as the first specimen 
of that singular people whom we were afterwards to 
meet in the Lebanon. In the course of our walks, I 
lost no opportunity of sounding him on the opinions 
of his race; but he was either too stupid or too cunning 
to throw much light on the subject. The result of 
our conversations, however, confirmed the general 
impression of their having but few, if any, fixed 
opinions, as well as of their being willing to conform 
to any mode of faith or practice, most consonant with 
their supposed interest or convenience. 

At mid-day, Abdallah made his appearance, and we 
issued forth from the Damascus Gate, on our way to 
the Mount of Olives. This gate is the handsomest in — 
Jerusalem; it stands nearly in the middle of the 
northern wall, and has given rise to antiquarian theo- 
ries to which I shall hereafter allude. Nearly opposite 
to it is an insulated and rocky mount, in the face. of 
which is a spacious grotto, and before it a small garden, 
now under the care of certain Dervishes, with a Ma- 
hommedan cemetery above. It goes among Christians 
by the name of the Cave of Jeremiah. Its original 
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purpose is not known; but had I any doubt respecting 
the true site of Calvary, I should feel strongly tempted 
to place it here. At no great distance from this spot, 
in the scarped rock beneath the city walls, 1s a pool or 
tank but little noticed by travellers, whieh seemed to 
me to have all the appearance of an ancient construction. 
Leaving these behind, we took shelter from the noon- 
day sun, which was waxing extremely warm, in the 
shades of the olive plain. We had not procecded far 
in this direction, when our attention was called to a 
military group seated at the foot of an old tree, with 
a martial band playing before them. This was no 
other than the Pacha and his suite, who were about to 
take their accustomed mid-day meal al fresco; and pre- 
sently after this, several attendants were seen marching 
up with trays of provisions on their heads. Under other 
circumstances it would have been agreeable enough to 
have joined so merry a party, which in Abdallah’s 
opinion would have been a matter of course, had the 
Pacha cauvht sight of us. But our time being now 
too valuable to waste on ceremony, we quickly with- 
drew; and following the wall which here passes over 
the brow of Bee: turned the corner, and went 
down by a zig-zag path into the Vale of Jehoshaphat; 
and then crossing the dry bed of the brook Kedron 
over a stone bridge or causeway, and leaving the 
traditionary tomb of the Virgin Mary to the left, 
arrived at the garden of Gethsemane. The identity 
of this hallowed spot is undisputed. Here, or within 
avery short distance from it, must have been the 
scene of the Saviour’s agony. 

The present enclosure forms part, as it may have 
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always done, of a series of olive orchards, stretching 
along the base of the hill. It is surrounded by a low 
wall of loose stones, and contains seven or eight 
venerable trees, of remarkable size and antiquity. The 
destruction of all the trees in the neighbourhood. of 
Jerusalem during the siege of Titus, is too certain 
to allow the supposition of their actual identity; but 
it may not be unreasonable to conclude that their age 
is nearly contemporaneous with that period. 7 

The ground had the appearance of being under 
tillage; but it was then lying fallow, and yielded 
nothing . but weeds and wild flowers. Beyond the 
wall, on the upper side, was a rock much cut away 
marking the site, according to an old tradition, of the 
path by which Judas approached to betray his master. . 

A scene of such profound interest, demanded a 
season of deeper reflection than we were then prepared 
to give it; we, therefore, proceeded with our walk, 
ascending the hill by a steep path, which presently 
brought us to the summit. 

This site is venerated alike by Turks and Christians. 
It is now occupied by a mosque, which encloses the 
ancient church of the Ascension, an octagonal building, 
the marble columns of which are encrusted in the. 
present wall, and are still visible. A quadrangular 
court surrounds it, which is open to the votaries of 
both religions. I shall hereafter state the grounds of 
my conviction, that this is the spot from whence the 
Apostles witnessed the ascension. Entering the mosque, 
our attention was directed to a print in the rock of 
the Saviour’s foot, an absurdity whicli disfigures, with- 
out weakening, the original tradition. Common justice 
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and the honest pursuit of truth demand that in this, 
as in many other instances, the tradition should be 
kept apart from: the legend. 

After the mosque, we ascended the minaret, the 
view from which fills all travellers with admiration, 
not only on account of its surprising extent and 
beauty, but as comprising so many scenes of the 
Saviour’s life, and of ancient Jewish history. The 
day as usual was resplendent, and every object within 
the whole compass of vision, stood out in all its 
transparent individuality. First, and immediately 
below, clear as in a crystal lens, appeared the pano- 
rama of the Holy City; Zion, Acra, and Bezetha, 
encircled with their white walls and turrets; the 
mosques of Omar and Kl Aksa, with their marble 
terraces and pulpits; the Dervish colleges behind; the 
governcr’s palace to the north, with the lawns and 
shrubberies and green area of the Sakkara. In the 
heart of the city, rose the dome of the Holy Sepulchre, 
while in more elevated positions, were seen the tomb. 
and tower of David, the Armenian and other convents, 
and the range of the western hills beyond. 

On the other side stretched out that wild rolling 
country, trending down to the valley of the Jordan, 
which was visible, as well as the Dead Sea, and the 
bold mountains of Moab beyond it as far as Kerak; 
while more to the southward was the desert of Judah, 
including the singularly formed hill called the Frank 
Mountain, supposed to have been the ancient Hero- 
dium. The northern view, following the line of Olivet 
and Scopus, was bounded by Nebby Samwil, the 
ancient Mispeh of Mount Ephraim, and the loftiest 
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point in its southern range. But Bethany and Bethle- 
hem, though both within this circle, were hidden by 
intervening hills. A Turkish Wely and a small hamlet 
stand within a short distance, at the back of the 
mosque. 

Three roads cross Mount Olivet from the city to 
Bethany; the slope of the hill towards the city 1s 
cultivated but imperfectly, and planted, though thinly, 
with olives, mulberries, and occasional vines. In 
times more remote, there might have been added 
to these, the stately cedar, the cypress, and the 
palm. The hill contains many rocky cells; one of 
them is called the Cave of the Creed; and another the 
Sepulchre of the Prophet. But passing these on the 
present occasion, and reserving for a more tranquil 
hour the spot now marked by the remains of an 
ancient convent, from whence it is supposed the Saviour 
wept over Jerusalem, we made the best of our way 
down to the tombs of Absalom, Jchoshaphat, James, 
and Zechariah. 

The real occupants of these splendid mausoleums are, 
I believe, unknown, and likely to remain so; but their 
style of architecture strongly favours the presumption 
that they are of the Herodian age, or possibly even 
later. 

- Our friend the British consul, and Dr. Schultz, the 
Prussian consul, enjoying the leisure of their respec- 
tive offices, were both busily engaged here; the one in 
making a sketch of the tomb of Absalom, the other in 
deciphering a Hebrew impression on the architrave of, 
I think, the tomb of St. James; but with what suc- 
cess the latter object was attended, I did not learn, 
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though in any case the contemporary execution might 
have been doubtful. 

To the southward of these tombs, the hill forms a 
lower ridge, supposed to be the ancient Mount of 
Offence, the slope of which is covered with a vast 
Jewish cemetery, where the devout of every age and 
every land have sought their last resting-place, as the 
most assured means of obtaining an entrance into 
Paradise. 

Innumerable inscriptions in Hebrew characters, are 
secn on slabs and fragments strewing the ground; and 
the live rocks which crop out from the surface, are 
covered with epitaphs. 

_ Recrossing the Kedron by a bridge, opposite the 
Tomb of Abailoin: we climbed the steep bank on the 
other side, and ascended to the southern corner of the 
wall of the Great Mosque, under the shadow of which 
is the principal Mahommedan cemetery; and here the 
deluded Moslem, with equal confidence, waits for 
the promised coming of his Prophet to judge the 
quick and the dear from the shaft of an ancient 
column, which protrudes, and overhangs the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Following the eastern wall, and ad- 
miring the cnormous size of the stones, which were 
afterwards to be more accurately examined, we entered 
the city by the Gate of St. Stephen. Then, leaving 
the Pool of Bethesda and the Governor's palace on 
our left, we went up the Via Dolorosa and down 
Patriarch-street, which crosses it at right angles, to the 
principal entrance of the Holy Sepulchre. A passage, 
lined with tiny shops, displaying all sorts of curious 
wares, such as rosaries, carved Bethlehem shells, beads, 
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and other sacred trinkets, descends into a small court, 
opposite the richly-decorated southern front, the 
ground level of which is probably twenty feet below 
the surface of the strect. Here is the grand entrance, 

immediately within which sits the Mahommedan guard, 

who expects a small backshcesh for the first visit of 
every stranger. 

The architectural and historical details of this re- 
markable edifice, have too often employed the pen and 
the pencil of travellers to require repetition. My 
description will be confined to a few illustrations, and 
I shall reserve the argument respecting identity to a 
future chapter. 

With respect to this identity, I will now mercly 
observe, that we felt on this, as on other occasions, that 
truth was too sacred a thing to be trifled with, either 
for the gratification of prejudice, or the encouragement 
of predilection; and however distasteful the medium 
through which the evidence might come, or unpleasant 
the associations with which it might be connected, we 
felt equally bound to receive it. 

The grand church of the Holy Sepulchre is well 
known to consist of an aggregate of chapels and 
churches originally standing apart, and erected at dif- 
ferent and distant periods, over the alleged scenes of 
our Saviour’s passion and resurrection; but now all 
united under one roof and forming one entire edifice. 

The Chapel of the Resurrection, which may be— 
justly deemed the central attraction, stands in the 
middle of a vast rotunda, open to the air at top, and 
somewhere about of the dimensions of the Pantheon 
at Rome. It is surrounded by chapels, oratories, and 
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crypts; and an interior gallery encircles it, from 
which all that passes below may be advantageously 
viewed. The two grand chapels of the Latin and 
Greek convents, occupy different sides. At no 
great distance to the cast, is the Chapel of the 
Crucifixion; the ascent to Golgotha being by a double 
flight of stairs, consisting of about twenty steps; and 
the Chapel of the Cross being beneath. Between these 
points, are many spots of legendary interest, which 
may be safely questioned without disputing the gene- 
ral identity. From the days of Constantine to the 
present time, these buildings have undergone great 
changes in form and structure; and during that pe- 
riod, they have been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt. 
The last great calamity happened in the spring of the 
year 1808, when almost the entire edifice was con- 
sumed. But it is stated as an undoubted fact, that 
the Holy Sepulchre itself’ escaped unhurt; and the 
church was restored in the year 1810, on the exact 
model of the ancient building. 

It will be easily imagined that such an interior must 
present a very complicated and heterogeneous appear- 
ance; but the strict correspondence of the restorations 
with the ancient structure, and the massive character 
of the architecture, preserve throughout an unusual 
air of solemnity and grandeur. | 

As the sacred sites are here united under one com- 
mon roof, so every Christian sect, except the Protestant, 
has its representative chapel. The Latin, Greek, 
Armenian, Coptic, Syrian. The Latin is nominally 
supreme; though of late years the possession of superior 
resources, and diplomatic influence at Constantinople, 
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have given a practical superiority to the Greeks, whose 
chapel is of great beauty and extraordinary magnif- 
cence. Well would it have been, if a community of 
faith and of ecclesiastical property had secured the 
semblance at least of peace and harmony within these 
sacred walls; but the result has proved otherwise, and as 
if disgusting frauds and combined mummerics were 
not cnough to disgrace the scenes of our Saviour’s 
agony and triumph, the spectacle of mutual outrages 
between the rival sects, tends to make the Christian 
name and profession more odious and contemptiole 
than it would otherwise appear in Moslem eyes. 

Happily for us we saw nothing of these dissensions. 
Yet, this holy scason did not pass away without them; 
and we learned that after our departure, the brethren 
of different orders had been settling their disputes on 
the rock of Calvary, by breaking their tapers about 
each other’s heads. 

Lent had already commenced. The Convents were 
crowded. and the grand ceremonies were begun. Our 
first visit to the Holy Sepulchre was at the hour of 
vespers; and monks and pilgrims, with lights and 
incense, and solemn chants, were perambulating the 
sacred shrines. 

I cannot pretend to be wholly insensible to these 
religious fascinations: nor am I prepared, absolutely, 
to deny their capability, under peculiar circumstances, 
of producing, not merely pleasurable, but even profit- 
able effects. Who shall say, that in the depths of 
human feeling there may not be chords less easily 
touched by other means? And, who but must plead 
guilty to that occasional frailty, which sometimes finds 
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repose in the harmony of sweet sounds, and the 
attraction of visible objects, ascending all the while 
through these to the great invisible realities, as the 
angel went up from Manoah in the smoke and flame of 
the altar. But I am no advocate for such imnovations, 
and readily admit that religion tolerates no compromise 
of her claims, nor any substitution of childish fancies 
for the homage of a sincere and scriptural obedience. 
Least of all, however, is the interior of the Holy 
Sepulchre a fit theatre for religious dramas, or trifling. 
In that august temple of life, if any where, the 
worship should be simple, awful, and sincere. The 
great fact: the sublime doctrine: the joyful anticipation 
there commemorated—are sufficient of themselves, 
without any adjunct of meretricious circumstances. 
We could, therefore, feel no sympathy with the 
grand processions and ceremonies which were now 
going on; and after a hasty examination of the prin- 
cipal localitics, retired to the Chapel of the Sepulchre. 
It is an oblong building cased with white stone of a 
rosy hue, and lined with verd antique; the space 
within being divided into two compartments, and the 
innermost containing the scene of the resurrection. 
Proofs cnough we had met in the course of our morn- 
ing’s walk, of the assurance which even error can 
impart to the prospect of death. But here, as Chris- 
tians, we felt that we had at length reached a spot 
where faith might safely repose, and hopes of im- 
mortality be cherished at the fountain from whence 
they sprang. And surely if there be any circum- 
stances of time and place that can give additional 
energy to these Christian virtues, one might expect 
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to find them at the tomb of Jesus. The precious 
materials which encrust those sepulchral walls; the 
silver lamps that diffuse around a hallowed and un- 
failing light; the presence of that silent Franciscan 
who keeps perpetual watch within the vacant chamber, 
may indeed add little to reverential feeling; but neither 
do they deduct much from the profound and hitherto 
unfelt solemnity with which each humble devotee, 
meekly kneeling beside the grave of his risen 
Saviour, meditates on the grace and omnipotence of 
Him who, through death, overcame the power of 
death, and brought life and immortality to light by 
the Gospel. While lost for a time in the great scheme 
of human redemption, he contemplates the sacrifice 
and the glorious consummation. Doctrines without a 
counterpart in pagan systems, and far beyond the 
reach of human discovery; yet not less assuredly the 
proper end and object of the Mosaic economy—the 
key to all its difficulties; the substance of all its sha- 
dows; and the full complement to all its imperfections; 
unfolding at length that mystery which was hidden 
for ages from the wise and prudent, but never more 
to be concealed from the sincere enquirer after truth, 
until the end of time. 

O what a homily did those few favoured moments 
recall to us, while bending over the marble bed of 
death or rather of the resurrection, touching this 
great theme of themes. | 

‘“‘ For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive... . Christ 
the first fruits; afterwards they that are Christ’s at His 
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coming... For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on immortality ...Then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting 
of death is sin; ‘and the strength of sin is the law. But 
thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Alas! that the impressions of such a scene should 
prove so transient; and moreover be followed by the 
too certain conviction, that the most endearing symbols 
of the Christian’s faith soon blunt the edge of his 
sensibility, and tend ultimately to obscure his more 
refined and spiritual perceptions. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE TOMB OF DAVID.—POOLS OF SILOAM AND 
OF THE VIRGIN.—THE TEMPLE AREA; EASTERN 
SIDE; SOUTHERN SIDE; SPRINGING ARCH.—POOL 
OF BETHESDA.—FORTRESS ANTONIA.— BRIDGE 
OF ZION.—JEWS’ WAILING-PLACE. — ANCIENT 
LEVELS OF TEMPLE. 


On the summit of the Hill of Zion, and at no great 
distance from the Zion Gate, is a picturesque pile of 
buildings, consisting of a Turkish mosque or oratory, 
with a minaret, heretofore a Latin church, and some 
surrounding edifices. The spot is supposed to cover 
the tomb of David; above which is a large room, 
the legendary scene of the last supper, and of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Not far off, is a small 
Armenian convent, occupying the traditionary site 
of the house of Caiaphas the high priest; and be- 
tween these and the ancient city walls, are the Latin, 
Greek, Armenian and American cemeteries. 

Thither we resolved to go the next morning, under 
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the guidance of Abdallah, who held out the expecta- 
tion of being admitted, through the intervention of a 
Turkish friend, to the interior of the royal tomb. 

On arriving at the gateway of Nebby Daoud, 
Abdallah went in real or pretended search after his 
acquaintance; but not returning so soon as expected, 
we proceeded, as we imagined, towards the door of 
the niosque, when sudden outcries from within, obliged 
us to make a precipitate retreat; and we discovered 
that the apartments in question belonged to the harem 
of a luxurious Turk, who inhabited this part of the 
edifice. Abdallah, in short, had not succeeded in his 
mission, and the affair of the tomb was postponed to 
a more favorable opportunity. We subsequently 
learned, though not until after a second attempt, that 
the interior of the building is shewn to Christians only 
once a year; and the tomb itself, never, 1 believe, 
except by some official interference. 

Across the more level part of Zion, various paths 
lead towards the surrounding valleys. We chose that 
which was in an easterly direction, and goes down 
to the Pool of Siloam. The identity of this pool 
is not disputed. It lies in a deep hollow of the 
Tyropcon, nearly at the point where the Vale of 
Jehoshaphat meets the Vale of Tophet; both to- 
gether forming a small triangular plain, and then 
winding away in one valley towards the convent of 
St. Saba. In this small plain is the celebrated spring 
or well of En Rogel, which stood on the boundary 
line between Judah and Benjamin. 

The water of the Pool of Siloam, issues from an 
artificial channel in the rock, first filling a small basin, 
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and then a larger reservoir, formerly surrounded by a 
colonnade, of which a portion still remains. We 
entered the rock and tasted the water, which is pure 
and limpid; and we afterwards brought away a speci- 
men; but the peculiar flavour of which others speak, 
we did not perceive. This fountain is doubtless fed 
by a spring or reservoir bencath the arca of the ancient 
Temple; descending by a secret cut to another ancient 
pool, not far from the south-cast corner of the Temple 
wall, now called the Fountain of the Virgin, and most 
probably in former times the “ King’s Pool,” and 
‘the Pool of Solomon”; passing onwards from thence 
to the Pool of Siloam, and irrigating with its super- 
fluous waters, the rich and cultivated soil of the little. 
plain below. Early Christian writers describe another 
pool in this vicinity, which might possibly be the 
ancient Bethesda, but of which no vestiges at present 
appear. 
At a short distance from this spot, is the magni- 
ficent white mulberry tree, pointed out by tradition 
as the scene of the martyrdom of the Prophet Isaiah. 
From Siloam we crossed the ridge of Ophel to the 
Virgin’ s Fountain, which is pesched by a long dark 
flight of steps cut down into the solid rock. Here 
were a number of women from the opposite village of 
Siloam, assembled in groups, and filling their water 
skins for domestic purposes. We made the best of our 
way back by the eastern wall of the mosque; and 80 
home by the Gate of St. Stephen . 
‘After receiving a friendly visit from the Rev. Mr. 
Veitch, chaplain to the late excellent bishop, who 
delighted us by his urbanity and intelligence, we went 
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out again with Mahomet—Abdallah being otherwise 
engaged—to make a more particular survey of the 
Temple area. 

_ Whatever defects may appear in Dr. Robinson’s 
argument, which undertakes to prove that the areas 
of the Great Mosque, and of the Governor's palace 
together, constitute the site of the old Temple and 
the fort of Antonia, I am fully disposed to recognize 
its substantial accuracy. The position so minutely 
described, and in such a variety of ways by Josephus 
and other historians; the general admeasurements; the 
remaining vestiges; and the very nature of the ground, 
appear to me to afford the most satisfactory proofs 
of a general identity, though not, perhaps, an exact 
correspondence with the present enclosure. 

It may be very doubtful, indeed, how much of the 
external wall retains its original place. With archi- 
tectural subjects generally, it may be admitted, that the 
American writer is not: particularly conversant; and in 
some few particulars he may have erred. Yet that the 
area of the mosque is the ancient Moriah, and the hill 
to the north of it, the ancient Bezetha, and the slope 
to the west the ancient Accra, seems to me, after the 
most patient investigation, scarcely to admit of a 
question. To this subject, however, I shall hereafter 
return. 

We first went round to the eastern wall, which, 
as already stated, runs along the brow of the hill 
above the Kedron. This must have been as nearly 
as possible the ancient line of the Temple; the cha- 
racter of the ground precluding any material deviation. 
The present wall is as a composed of ancient 
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materials, but with many repairs and restorations. -We 
measured some of the biggest stones; the dimen- 
signs of one were twenty-five feet by four; of another, 
twenty feet by six; and several were, I think, somewhat 
larger. Fragments of marble columns, of the rarest 
quality and the greatest beauty, are also built in; 
and among these is that projecting shaft, which is to 
form the throne of Mahomet, when he comes to judg- 
ment.’ Considerable portions, especially at the end 
nearest St. Stephen’s Gate, and at the south-east 
cgrner, appeared to us to have remained undisturbed 
since their first erection; though in other parts, ex- 
hibiting an almost equal uniformity, the largest and 
most ancient stones not unfrequently formed courses 
above smaller ones, tending to indicate a displacement. 
The. Golden Gate which belongs to this wall, but:is 
ngw considerably below the level inside, is evidently 
of Roman construction; and the subterranean gateway. 
on the southern side, now not visible from the exte- 
ripr, may. probably be assigned to the same period... 

_., Turning the corner of the wall, which is very lofty, 
and almost overhangs the Kedron, we next proceeded 
along. the southern face.. We had here the pleasure 
to,.form an acquaintance, which afterwards proved 
equally useful and agreeable. Captain Newbold, of the 
Madras army, was a man of great scientific attainments, 
and of the most amiable manners. He was at that mo+ 
ment engaged i in taking a papyro-plastic impression of 
certain. Hebrew characters on the wall, not far. from 
the Mosque of El Aksa, We immediately tendered our 
assistance ; but the result “not: proving: wholly successful, 
it wa, resolyed to renew the .experime 
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time. Meanwhile it seemed to be our friend’s opinion, 
that ‘the stone had probably been built into the wall 
ifi the course of repairs, or, at any rate, was s nothing 
more than a funereal inscription. 

: As sunset was approaching, at which hour the city 
gates are closed, we returned together, discussing 
qnestions of prophecy, and subjects of antiquarian 
lore. Captain Newbold had been for some’ time 
resident in Jerusalem, and was well acquainted with 
its sacred localities; hence his friendship in this respect 
proved to us invaluable. Retracing our steps, we 
observed, on the same side, the jambs and lintels of 
arnancient gateway, built up flush with the wall, which 
might possibly have some correspondence with the 
gateway inside. At all events, it had nothing of the 
character of an external city gate, and could not be 
deemed in any degree to corroborate that part of the 
theory of the Rev. George Williams. On turning the 
south-east corner again, Captain Newbold called our 
attention to a block very near it, which had already 
struck my eye in passing, but without giving rise 
to any particular speculation. It appeared to be 
the springing stone of an arch, standing out ir. the 
direction of the Tomb of St. James. This part of the 
wall. isin a comparatively perfect condition; and ‘its 
near approach to the brow, makes it evident that: the 
Temple itself could never have extended beyond. For 
this‘stone we were at the time unable to account. But 
itseenis to me to admit of two conjectural explanations, 
namely, either, first, it does not dccupy its original 
pluse, but hae been subsequently introduced; or other-' 
Wise:it was connécted withthe ancient wall of Ophel, 
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which-coming up from the vale below, was united, as 
Josephus informs us, to the Temple wall at the 
eastern portico. 

We entered St. Stephen’s before the sun went oe 
and turned aside to examine that deep excavation, 
partly filled with rubbish and partly with trees and 
vegetation, now known by the name of the Pool of 
Bethesda. For this appellation there appears to be 
no warrant whatever. That pool must, in all human 
probability, have been on the southern side of the 
Temple. There is far better reason for believing it 
to be part of the broad and deep trench, described 
by Strabo, which originally protected the northern 
front of the Temple, and afterwards the Herodian 
fortress of Antonia; a portion of it having evidently 
been used as a reservoir, and possibly being known 
in the time of Josephus by the name of ‘ Struthion,” 
or:the ‘“‘ Fuller’s Pool.” The cement still adheres to 
its surface; while on the Temple side, the remains of 
a lofty and massive fagade, apparently of Roman con- 
struction, but with many Saracenic additions, leads to 
the supposition that long after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem it may have subserved the same as a to 
the garrison of a new city. 

- Further to the west, are the buildings which com- 
pose the residence of the governor, occupying, it i# 
presumed, that end of the trench which was filled up 
during the siege of Titus, with part of the site of the 
ancient Antonia. From the roof of the governor's 
house, an excellent view may be obtained of the area 
of the mosque; but as it could hardly curpass . that 
from the ancient church of Saint Anne just _by,. of 
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from the slopes of Olivet, we neglected | to. *pply for 
permission to visit it. 

We now directed our steps along a line of dirty 
streets and lanes, occupying the ancient Tyropoon as 
far as the south-west corner of the Temple. Here 
we examined and discussed the remains of that famous 
arch; which Robinson has, I think, successfully shewn 
to have formed part of the ancient bridge connecting 
the Temple with the Hill of Zion. I need not enter 
into the details of that extraordinary structure; the 
elevation of the arch, the width of the vale, and 
many other topics connected with it, would re- 
quire more time than can be here afforded. From 
this point, the steep slope of Zion appears beautifully 
diversified with buildings, and rocky projechions 
covered with hedges of the prickly pear. 

The stones in this part of the Temple wall, are 
larger, if I mistake not, than any on the opposite side. 
We observed one especially, which I believe nearly 
doubled the length of the others, though it seemed to 
have a flaw or split running through the middle. We 
concluded the external examination of the Temple by 
@ visit to the Jews’ Wailing-place, the approach to 
which is peculiarly filthy and offensive. It occupies 
a ‘small open space, beneath a piece of the walls 
in very fine preservation; and here, by the special 
indulgence of the Moslem rulers, the outcast race 
assemble at stated intervals, to bewail the destruc- 
tion of their Temple, their city, and their nation, 
while passionately imploring the God of their fathers 
to-have pity on ae — turn a the baa a a 
His people, 22°. |. 
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:» The -scene .as described by some travellers—for at 
the time of our visit, few of the Hebrews happened to 
be assembled—must be truly heart-rending; the pathos 
being not-a little heightened by the hopeless tenacity, 
with which the unhappy supplicants still cling to theit 
ancient errors and delusions. Between this spot and. 
the governor’s residence, the walls are for the most 
part hidden by public or private buildings; and here 
are.the two. principal entrances to the mosque. In 
an avenue leading to one of them is the Dervish 
college, with a portal of the richest and most elegant 
architecture. 1 remember also a fountain, not far off,. 
surmounted by a scalloped canopy of exquisite pro- 
portions and workmanship. Captain Newbold did 
not deem it advisable, however, to prolong our in- 
‘ vestigations in a vicinity where, as we had already 
observed at the northern entrance, the utmost jealousy 
is entertained of Christian curiosity, and the slightest. 
suapicion might lead to personal insult and injury. 
An : accurate eXamination of the remarkable area 
within, has fallen to the lot of few; and it is, I think, 
matter of some regret, that the materials collected - 
by:those more fortunate individuals have never yet. 
been fully given to the public. On this subject I 
cannot pretend to have much original information;: 
hut:-my acquaintance with Mr. Arundale—one : of: 
those who: heve spent the longest time, and made the 
‘ullest researches in the interior—may. justify.» few: 
sbservations on the probable levels of the sacred en- 
closure. It may, I think, be taken for granted, that 
the present level of the Sakkara, is at least as high as the 
elevated platform on which stood the ancient Sanctum 
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Sanctorum, or proper Temple; and. consequently that 
itis many feet’ above the lower level of the on of 
the People which surrounded it. | 

. This elevation has, in all probability, been Fatal 
We may conclude, for instance, that the external level 
of the Golden Gate represents very nearly the internal 
level of the area within, at the time when the gate was 
built ;.and corresponds very nearly or quite with the level 
ofthe subterranean gateway on the southern side, which 
Mr. Arandale assures me exhibits the same style of ar- 
chitecture, and which cannot be fixed earlier than the 
reign of Constantine. It is probable, therefore, that 
in the reign of Constantine, this was the general level 
of. the interior, that being in some degree raised. 
above the original level of the Court of the People 
by the ruins of the ancient buildings. At the present 
time, the ground-level of these gates is many feet below 
the general level of the Sakkara, and likewise of the 
church, supposed to have been erected by the Em- 
peror Justinian. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
in his reign, the entire area was again raised to pretty 
nearly its present elevation, with a view to obtain. a 
larger surface; and that, to:secure a firmer foundation 
for the various buildings which that emperor designed 
to erect, the ancient crypts and subterranean arcites 
were then lengthened and extended m the manner 
which Mr. Arundale and other sOEEROE ‘Visitors paws 
peers = described. 3 | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DAMASCUS GATE—THE TOMB OF HELENA— 
THE TOWER OF PSEPHINOS — TOMBS ABOVE 
VALLEY OF HINNOM—EN ROGEL—BETHANY. _ 


THE increasing heat of the season made our early 
walks by far the most agreeable exercises of the 
day: The plan for the next morning was to visit 
the “tomb of Queen Helena.” I adopt this title 
in preference to that of ‘‘ the tomb of Herod,” or “the 
tomb of the kings,” the balance of evidence, in my opi- 
nion, being greatly in favour of the Queen of Adiabene. 
It corresponds very closely with the position assigned to 
her tomb by Josephus, in his description of the siege ;* 
and confirmed by Jerome’s account of Paula’s journey ;t 
both authors placing it on the left hand of the road 
leading from Gibeon, and at a short distance only: 
from Jerusalem. Whereas the tomb of Herod adjoined 
the pool called the Serpent’s Poolt, which may, ] 
think, without much doubt, be considered as. ‘the 
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Dragon Pool of Nehemiah, and the pool now usually 
known by the name of the Upper Gihon, to the right 
of the Jaffa road. On our way thither, we stopped 
to examine those ancient portions of the Damascus 
Gate, which serve to support a theory respecting the 
circuit of the second wall. The structure in question, 
_ consists of spacious chambers, composed of huge 
bevelled blocks of an unknown antiquity; but, in all 
probability, as old .as the age of Adrian, and possibly 
much older. Dr. Robinson, desirous to prove that 
these chambers formed part of the wall of Accra, speaks 
here, as elsewhere, with greater positiveness on the 
peculiarities of Hebrew architecture, than men of 
science in general can sanction. I well remember Mr. 
Critchlow, the gentleman intrusted with the building 
of the Protestant Church on Mount Zion, confessing 
to me his own uncertainty on that subject; and, any 
person moderately acquainted with ancient architecture, 
will perceive that the distinctive marks pea by 
Dr. R. do not decide the question. 

Admitting, however, that these blocks once belonged 
to the Hebrew wall, it is very unlikely, considering 
the known destruction of that wall during the siege, 
that they retained their original places. It would be 
far more probable to suppose, that they were after 
wards used by Adrian, or one of his successors, 11 
constructing the wall of Elia, which scems to heave 
run in this direction. But were we to allow that 
their original position is unchanged, the greater 
probability would then be, as I shall endeavour te 
show in. discussing the course of the Accra 
wall, that this edifice belonged to the monument of 
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Alexander, which certainly stood somewhere near the. 
tower: of Antonia; or, to some ome edifice mene 
the limits of Accra. | 
Leaving the Damascus ae we stretched ACTOSS.. 
the northern plain, the site of the ancient Bezetha, 
vestiges of which are still visible in foundations and. 
dry cisterns, scattered here and there, among groves 
of olives, mulberries, and acacias; the path, in all 
probability following some ancient street, ended with : 
the gate over-against the tomb in question. The 
tomb stands on the northern brow of the vale of 
Jehoshaphat, which here bears away to the west, at a 
distance, so far as one could judge, of about three stadia 
from the line of the Agrippa wall, and rather more | 
than-half a mile from the modern Damascus gate. - 
The Wely, or tomb, of a Turkish saint, said to have. 
been in the suite of the Khuliff Omar, stands hard 
by, and is kept by a Sheik, who endeavours to. 
exercise @ patronage over the royal tomb. It 18 not 
my intention to offer any minute details respecting 
this most: elaborate monument. We had provided. 
ourselves, of course, with flambeaux, and came pre-. 
pared for some little squeezing. The entrance is 
through a square court, cut down into the solid rock; : 
and. now. open above; the western side forming 7 
massive and richly decorated, though much mutilated, — 
portico.. It appears that a pyramidal superstructure. 
formerly,adorned the tomb; but of this no part remains. - 
The ornaments of this portico display the mixed’ 
charapters of Hebrew and Greek, or Roman.:: archi- 
tecture. Heavy mouldings.rest on triglypha, with a. 
beautiful frieze of alternate garlands, fruite, and peters: 
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_At the southern end, is a low sunk: door-way, : 
connected with a short flight of steps, and almost — 
choked with ruins. Over these we crept on our hands - 
and knees, each of us carrying a light, and pre- 
sently descended into a spacious square chamber, 
without crypts, and containing nothing but heaps of 
broken materials, from thence we passed, successively 
into three others of similar form, in the sides of which 
were circular-headed apertures, or crypts, cut for the 
reception of sarcophagi, but now empty. From the. 
last of these, a low narrow passage, half filled with 
fragments of masonry, conducted us to an’ oblong 
apartment, which was probably the royal sepulchre. 
In Maundrell’s time, it appears that several sarcophagi 
were still in existence; and one of the massive doors 
was hanging on its marble hinges: but these have: 
been since removed, and now lie in fragments on the’ 
floor. .Among these ruins we observed: two semi- 
circular sarcophagus lids, elegantly sculptured with 
wreaths; and portions also of the stone pannelled: 
door. . The rock in which these chambers are cut, is’. 
of a greyish marble: the workmanship still retain- 
ing its original sharpness, and the material evidently 
admitting of a high polish. There can be no doubt - 
that ‘this sepulchre would have aceommodated many 
bodies ; but, considered as a family monument, I ‘see’ 
nothing in that circumstance to discredit its belonging ' 
to ‘the proselyte Queen, whose posterity pireaiae at 
Jerusalem at the period of its destruction. ° : | 

On emerging, we were accosted’ by the Sheik of 
the neighbouring. Wely, who demanded ‘backshish, 
which Abdalish very: properly refused.’ ~~. 
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We then took an oblique direction over the plain — 
towards that more elevated tract on which, probably, 
stood the ancient tower of Psephinos: our economical : 
Druse endeavouring, by the way, to chaffer with a 
peasant lad for a pat of cheese, which he was it ia) _ 
to the Jerusalem market. 7 

On reaching the higher ground, which bears evident. 
marks of an ancient site, we found the Turkish. 
garrison at drill, about 1500 strong, wearing the 
blue uniform and Fez cap; and in all respects, except — 
in the awkwardness of their gait, cutting a respectable 
figure. From this spot, which lies a little beyond 
the north-west corner of the modern wall, the distance 
is but short to the Upper Gihon pool. In this vicinity, 
therefore, we may safely place Herod’s monument, and. 
the head-quarters of Titus, before he gained the first. 
wall. Being. so near the pool, we crossed over 
and examined it. It contained comparatively little 
water, notwithstanding the rainy season was nearly 
gone. We then entered the Jaffa gate, paying our 
passing tribute of respect to the memory of the 
worthy Bishop Alexander, who was then lying with 
one solitary companion, in an unenclosed plot of. 
ground by the road side, designed at that time for an 
English cemetery ; but since, as I have been informed, 
abandoned for a more convenient locality on Mount 
Zion. | 

In the course of the morning, the British ‘Csaial 
returned our call, and arrangements were made for a 
joint excursion to the Dead Sea and the valley of the. 
Jordan, if possible, on the following Monday. Some. 
uncertainty, however, rested on the day, a :previous. 
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negotiation bemg necessary with the principal Sheik of 
the district. This lawless chief having quarrelled 
with, and plundered certain freebooters less powerful 
than himself, on the other side of the Jordan, the: 
pacha had thought fit to interfere; and our Arab_ 
being now at variance with the Government, was 
afraid to shew himself in the neighbourhood of 
Jerugalem. Nothing, in short, could exceed the 
disorder and distraction of the country, the Turkish 
authority being openly set at defiance; and the 
quarrels of the Sheiks being commonly wreaked on 
the heads of unoffendiny travellers. 

Later in the day, we went out with Abdalleh by 
the Jaffa gate, and down to the great pool in the 
deep vale to the west of Zion, qiish I shall hereafter 
endeavour to identify with the pool of Hezekiah. A . 
little above this pool, the road from Bethlehem crosses. 
by a raised causeway; as well as the aqueduct from 
Solomon’s pools, which passes round the southern. 
brow of Zion, and enters the city walls above the. 
Tyropeon. Lower down, the vale makes a bend to. 
the east, and becomes the valley of Hinnom; that 
opprobrious spot, whose monstrous idolatries, and 
perpetual fires, consuming the refuse of the city, made. 
it the fit emblem of final reprobation. | 

To the south and south-west, bold rocks stand. out 
from. the precipitous side of the hill, opposite Zion, 
completely honey-combed with tombs ; some of them 
in ‘good preservation, and displaying considerable 
architectural taste; but for the most part unadorned, 
and many-in a state of dilapidation. Their vast num- 
bers, occupying every available space, seem to verify. 
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the prophetic declaration of a time when no further 
room should .be left for them. At the foot of the” 
hill of .Evil Counsel is an excavation in the rock, ~ 
finished above wath masonry, which is supposed to‘: 
mark the site of the ancient Aceldama: the ‘field of © 
blood,” originally set apart to bury strangers in, and | 
even in later times occasionally employed for that 
purpose. It is, in fact, a vast-crypt, the floor of which © 
is covered with the mouldering remains of mortality. 
From an aperture in the roof, we looked down into 
this dismal charnel house, and then pursued our ' 
walk across the triangular plain already mentioned, to © 
the ancient ‘‘ En Rogel.” In Hebrew times, this spot — 
appears to have formed part of the royal gardens. 
The villa of David was probably nigh ; and here, we | 
may presume, Adonijah and his friends listened — 
with dismay to the shout which came down the vale 
of Gihon, proclaiming the coronation of his brother 
Solomon. | 
The soil being rich and well watered, it is. still 
cultivated by a tribe of Arabs, who, like the peasants 
of Benjemma, inhabit the rock tombs opposite — 
Siloam, and are at present the principal gardeners of 
Jerusalem. Having proceeded thus far, we resolved, in — 
spite of the. heat, and of the remonstrances of: 
Abdalluh, who pleaded hard for donkeys, to push-on — 
to Bethany. . Climbing the steep hill accordingly, 
above the sepulchral village of Siloam, and. again~. 
crossing the great modern wae of the J bia wer 
soon reached the highway. . : . 
If. we taka. St. Luke’s estimate of thia pou of 
Bethany from: Jerusalem along this road, the sitvation: 
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of the. modern village will not very greatly differ 
from the old. Modern Bethany, now called El Laza- 
riyeh,. stands on the eastern slope of the Mount of. 
Olives, which here forms a spacious: recess, sequeas’ 
tered and rural, and planted with olives, almonds, and 
pomegranates. : 
It. commands, notwithstanding, an extensive view: 
to the east, as far as the Dead Sea and the mountains. 
beyond. Though nothing more, at present, than a 
poor. Mahommedan village, it seems to be still re- 
garded by the citizens of Jerusalem as a pleasant 
suburban retreat. Beneath the shadow of the an- 
cient: fortress, at the entrance, we observed a party 
of wealthy Jews smoking their chibouques, and 
taking their afternoon’s repose, with their horses — 
comfortably picketted beside them. | 
Passing onward, we were soon surrounded by a ie p 
ble, athnong whom were several lively girls, by no means’ 
sient bered with Oriental bashfulness, who hurried us 
away to the reputed tomb of Lazarus, which, to our 
surprise, we found in the middle of the village. Several 
greybeards now appeared, and the key being produced, 
we descended a long flight of steps into the vault. 
Unluckily, however, we had brought no lights, and: 
none being at hand, we were unable to form a very ac-- 
curate idea of the subterannean chamber. We regretted : 
this but little at the time, from an impression that the . 
true locality was elsewhere; but I have since seen | 
reason to attach greater credence to the tradition. For,~ 
in the first place, so remarkable a spot must have been. 
well known to the early disciples; and not onlyto them, 
but.to a very large proportion of the Jewish people;.: 
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and besides the improbability of the miracle being 
lost sight of, family tombs were the least likely to 
be forgotten. .We know, in fact, that the tomb of 
Lazarus was the early resort of Christian pilgrims, 
and. that in the first ages a church was built over 
it, which was afterwards converted into a Mahom- 
medan mosque. If there be any error, it must 
have arisen in later times; but of this we have no. 
proof: and further consideration, not only removes 
the apparent objection to the traditional spot, but 
furnishes additional arguments in its favour. Those 
who have visited the place will remember that between 
the modern Bethany and the brow of the hill, 
descending towards Jericho, where the Mount of 
Olives terminates, the distance is but short—probably _ 
not half a mile. They will also bear in mind, that all 
the Evangelists who advert. to the subject—and 
St. Jerome likewise, in recording the visit of Panla—. 
represent Bethany as nearer to Jerusalem than 
Bethphage; both places, however, being on the 
Mount of Olives. The ancient tombs, therefore, that 
still appear on the eastern verge of the mountain, 
and along the brow of the hill descending to Jeri- 
cho, may; with the greatest propriety, be assigned 
to Bethphage; and Bethphage itself must have stood 
near them, adjoining the position of modern Bethany. 

Bethany, therefore, must be considered as now 
occupying the site of its own ancient cemetery, to 
which it would be naturally attracted by the celebrity 
of the tomb of Lazarus in Christian times. And this 
again would place the ancient Bethany somewhat 
higher up the mountain; and consequently, in the same 
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proportion nearer to the summit of Olivet. The value 
of this latter consideration will hereafter be seen in 
discussing the question of the Ascension. 

-We now sauntered home by the way we came, 
gathering wild thyme and other aromatic flowers by 
the road side. The sun was still high, and the sky 
cloudless and serene. It was Saturday evening. We 
had reached the close of another week; the most 
interesting week we could remember. The path was 
rugged and solitary; but it reminded us of him who 
had so often trodden it in silence, in his Saturday 
evening visits to the favoured family. Once also was 
it strewn with palm branches, and the garments of a 
multitude, when he rode down the hill in humble 
. triumph; the dull ass, to use the quaint but expressive 
language of St. Jerome, recognising the bridle of his 
Maker, and children’s voices filling the sir with 
exulting cries of ‘‘ Hosannah! to the son of David! 
Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord!” » 
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BRITISH CHURCH ON MOUNT ZION — PROSPECTS. 
_ QF MISSION —JEWISH APATHY — CALVARY — 
THE ANCIENT CRYPTS— TEMPLE OF VENUS-—— 
.LATIN AND GREEK CONVENTS — BAZAARS —: 
ANCIENT REMAINS — LINE OF SECOND WALL 
— BEZETHA. | és 


Marc the 15th, fell on a Sunday. It was our first 
Sunday in Jerusalem. “How amiable are thy 
Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts,....my King, and my 
God!” Thus sang the royal vealiniet three thousand 
years before. A brighter dispensation had succeeded. 
On this same hill of Zion, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, a small company of Christians met for the 
first time to profess their faith in a risen Saviour. 
Axi upper apartment accommodated them all} but 
their divine commission was no less thar: to’ evangelize’ 
the world. How great the change that had since 
ocoutred. Their sound had gone forth into dll ‘the 
earth: and while a little flock, gathered’ from dictant™ 
nations after the storms and convulsions of centuries, 
was once mote quietly bending their steps towards 
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Zion, thousands of churches in both hemispheres, were 
that day preparing to celebrate the joyful doctrine of 
the resurrection. 

British Protestants, at that time, met in a com- 
modious vaulted apartment on the consular pre- 


mises, a little to the north of the great Armenian ; 


convent, and opposite the citadel. The place, without 
much doubt, formed part of the site of the Herodian 
palace ; and, probably, also of the strong-hold of David. 
The Anglican church, since completed on the same 


premises, after having risen several feet above ground, 


was then suspended by the local authorities, and 
awaiting fresh orders from Constantinople. The 
Bishopric was in abeyance, owing to the sudden death 
of Dr. Alexander a few weeks before; and the bishop's 
chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Veitch, acted as locum tenens. 
Our congregation consisted of from forty to fifty per- 


sons, including the mission families, the Hebrew students: 
and strangers. The Rev. Mr. Veitch, the chaplain, 
gave us an excellent discourse in the morning: and 
the Rev. Dr. Schultz another in the afternoon; the. 
service partaking of the cathedral form, but being 
conducted in a simple unpretending style, and. the 
singing, as we thought, particularly sweet and. 


delightful. 


_I¢ had been our intention to spend the amuatnder 
of the day i in the solitude of Gethsemane; but a con- - 


tinued rain confined us to the city. 


.X.cannot allude to the Protestant mission in Jeru- 
salem, combined with the efforta of the Society for. 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, without. 





.& few comments on their past labours. — 
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It is well, known, that until a recent period, 
Protestantism, considered as a distinct section of the 
Christian church, was not recognised in Mahommedan 
states, and enjoyed no special protection; while the 
total absence of any Protestant Episcopal service 
in Jerusalem, had become matter of reproach. from 
Catholics. | 

Under these circumstances, nothing could be more 
natural than for Protestants approving an episcopal 
form, to desire to see their faith and discipline placed 
on a proper footing in the East. In doing this, it was 
needless to indulge extravagant expectations, or to 
base their project on any fancied return to a golden 
age of ecclesiastical purity, which never existed, either 
at Jerusalem or elsewhere. The plan itself was 
sufficiently reasonable. It might seem to have some- 
thing, indeed, of the romance of the old crusades 
about it; but certainly without the alloy of their euper: | 
stition and rashness. 

It was accordingly soiumnenead: under the joint 
auspices of the sovereigns of England and Prussia ; 
and the greatest hopes were entertained from the 
erection of an Anglican see, which might at once 
preside over the labours of Protestant missionaries from 
Mesopotamia to Abyssinia; cultivate friendly relations 
with the churches of the East; and, undertake a 
missionary work of its own i the peer at 
Jerusalem. : z 

The plan has now been tried for some years, acd I 
trust with some success; but not, I fear, to the = | 
extent anticipated by its most sanguine advocates. 2: 

So far as the Jews are concerned, the difficulties. of | 
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the position appear to have been too much overlooked: 
and its opportunities of usefulness proportionably ex- 
agyerated.. 

In Jerusalem, the Jews are, in fact, placed in 
extremely disadvantageous circumstances for the im- 
partial consideration of truth. They are the most 
bigotted, ignorant, and dependent of their race. 
They. subsist almost wnelly on the charity of their 
own nation; and that charity is doled out to them by 
their own Rabbis. They form a separate commu- 
nity; alienated from all others by religious and poli- 
tical distinctions: and consequently, for the most 
part, they are excluded from those social influences 
which might gain their attention, and stimulate their 
curiosity elsewhere. 

The effect of a Protestant form of worship on the 
Mahommedan mind, so far as it goes, is salutary. 
The Mahommedan may discover if he will, that 
Christianity 1s not necessarily connected, as he had 
been taught to believe, with the worship of pictures 
and idols. But Mahommedans do not attend Pro- 
testant places of worship. ‘They have neither desire 
nor curiosity to do so. Until recently the change of 
their religion would have been a capital crime; and 
any attempt at proselytism would still be considered 
and treated as a grave political offence. | 

- It was hoped, however, that the mission might be 
the means of reforming the Oriental churches; and, at 
all events, of securing their good will and co-operation. 
But these churches have shewn themselves too corrupt 
and too. cunning to be won by such means. Except 
with the Armenian and Syrian churches, and more 
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recently, perhaps, with the Coptic, even the semblance 
of cordiality is dropt: and experience has proved, that 
any attempt to improve ecclesiastical discipline among 
them, or to promote popular education, would be 
distasteful to the Oriental clergy, and generally un- 
acceptable to the people. 

To this we must add, that the benefits actually 
derived from the mission, have been unavoidably 
diminished by the political character which the 
establishment of an Anglican see must necessarily 
assume in the eyes of the world, who regard it chiefly 
as a means of promoting British and Prussian influence 
in the Levant. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, it would be im- 
possible to deny that good has been done. The 
medical labours of the mission have proved especially 
useful. To some extent domiciliary visits have been 
attended with success; and a few hopeful cases of 
conversion from Judaism have been recorded; while 
the conduct of the ministers and officers of this united 
Christian mission has been, | believe, undeviatingly — 
blameless and exemplary. 

_Up to a late period, notwithstanding, the prospect 
of enlarged success certainly did not appear to me 
to be encouraging. But I am told that brighter signs 
have more recently appeared. If any means can be 
expected to avail, they will be found im the education 
of the young; and the efforts of the Society for 
promoting Female Education in the East being now 
extended to Jerusalem, will greatly add, let us ice 
to the chances of improvement. 


_-The. last report of the worthy Bishop Gobat, -more- 
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over, whose Christian kindness had pleased us so 
much in Malta, appears to open new prospects by the 
appointment of native readers in the villages and 
towns: and further announces a fact which, but for 
such, an authority, might have been deemed incre- 
dible, of several instances of success at Nablous, and 
among the Arab tribes beyond the Jordan. I shall 
be glad to find, from future despatches, that these 
happy expectations have not been disappointed; and 
that so good a cause is making all the progress which 
its charity deserves, and its most ardent friends can 
desire. 

Monday, being still wet, we spent a great part of 
the morning at home, and opened our platform to a 
number of dealers in curious wares, who brought 
seals, intaglios, rings, carved shells, ancient cameos, 
and amulets, but no Hebrew coins, which I believe are 
exceedingly rare. One of these merchants was a per- 
son of highly respectable appearance. He said that 
everybody knew him by the name of “ Isaac the Jew.” 
We made some purchases of this worthy man, and 
endeavoured to engage him in conversation respecting 
the state and prospects of his nation; but he seemed 
little disposed to enter on this subject. On making 
some allusion to the promised restoration of Israel, 
and the signs of the times favourable to such an event, 
he made no other answer than—‘Chi sa?” “Tl Dio 
solo,” ‘‘Io-non so niente,” with a melancholy shrug of 
the shoulders. — 

«Poor Isaac! this might be indifference or it might 
be a fear of the rabbis; but whatever the motive, it 
indicated a state of mind very common, [ believe, 
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tothe. Jews :of Jerusalem, amongst. whom: religions 
speculations are much discouraged; and present, misery 
seems to absorb all other:considerations, ©) est. seijhe 

The state of the weather, and still pending. negor 
ciations with the Sheik of the Jordan, obliging. us to 
postpone. our Dead-Sea. excursion, we devoted the: 
remainder of the day, with Captain Newbold,..to @ 
more careful examination of the Holy Sepulchre. . I 
shall not dwell on merely legendary sites. The.Stone 
of Unction, forinstance; the Rock of the Angel at. the. 
Sepulchre; the place of the head of Adam; the centza 
of the world; the tomb of Melchisedee, are all fangies 
of this description. But much pains were taken. to 
verify certain points important to the identification of 
the locality; and here we were aided by the experience 
of our antiquarian friend. 

We renewed our examination accordingly of the rock 
of Calvary, both above and below, in order more satisfac- 
torily to determine the character of the disputed fissure, 
supposed to be the result of the earthquake; and re- 
peated. observations, confirmed by the tests of our more 
scientific companion, left us in no doubt of its genuine- 
ness. Another object of equal interest.and importance, 
were the crypts in the chapel of Joseph and Nicodemus 
whose Hebrew origin would go far to identify the 
locality. These crypts. are cut horizontally. into the 
rock, which here rises above..the floor, and forms 
one side of the chapel; and so exact is their resem- 
blance to other Hebrew tombs in the neighbourhood, 
that were it not for the controversy depending upon. it, 
one may rest perfectly assured the question of their 
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antiquity would never have been mooted. That this 
is not the tomb of Joseph, in other words, the sepul- 
chre itself, we may indeed safely infer from Eusebius, 
who informs‘ us, that it contained but one crypt. But 
the conclusion will be that several other tombs existed 
here, forming a small cemetry, and consequently 
proving that the locality was beyond the walls of the 
city. There is a third tomb sunk perpendicularly into 
the floor, and supposed by some to be of later origin ; 
though, in my opinion, without sufficient reason. 
Hebrew tombs of this kind exist elsewhere. It 
is not improbable that the tomb of Lazarus was of 
this description. One or two may yet be scen in 
the rocky brow beyond Bethphage; and in level | 
countries the perpendicular grave must have been 
most common. 

-I had good reason to remember this grave, into 
which, being partially concealed by the shadow of a 
lamp, I afterwards fell; but with no other injury 
than a few awkward bruises. I have already ad- 
verted to the splendour of the Greek chapel, which is 
as gorgeous as gilding and decoration can make it, 
and far surpassing the pretensions of the more modest 
Latins. After ascending the gallery, and from the 
roof of the building, inspecting the architecture of 
the southern front, with its arches, clustering columns, 
friezes, pointed windows, and various embellishments ; 
atid once more visiting the tombs of Godfrey, and 
his successor, Baldwin, the heroes of crusading times— 
and of Tasso’s inimitable poem,* we went to the 
Convent on the opposite side of the court, in the 

* Vide note A—Appendix. 
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little) garden. of which we. ‘were shewn.. various 
Bysentine. and other fragments, discovered in.exca- 
yating |mear the. church. The principal relic was 
a: Gorinthian. capital of white marble, of the most 
exquisite workmanship I ever remember to have seen, 
and. certainly. far too beautiful for the ge of Con- 
stantine, fing 

In, all ee ee it belonged to the ieee of 
vane erected by Adrian on the Rock of the Sepulchre; 
which was afterwards displaced by Constantine, to 
make room for the original Basilica and Oratory. | 
, The rain continuing on Tuesday morning, we paid 
a -yisit.to the Latin and Greck convents; the good 
patriarch of the latter, apologising for his non- 
appearance, by the plea of being engaged at his pri- 
vate devotions, We then went to the Protestant 
Institution for the employment of Jewish converts, 
where some orders were given for fancy articles, made 
of the. wood of.the Mount of Olives; the sale of which 
assists in supporting the establishment. . Towards - 
afternoon, the weather cleared, and we resumed our 
researches in the city. Our first ohject was the ex- 
amination of the Bazaars; the southern extremity 
of,.which nearly borders on the hill of Zion. 
Between Zion and the Bazaars, in the opinion of 
those..who. hold this to be Accra, a branch. of the 
Tyropmon ‘descended, to meet the valley, which, 
passing along.the western wallof the Temple, went 
down, to the. Pool of Siloam. Some. learned authors, 
however, arguing from the present uniformity .of . the. 
ground, strenuously..contend, that..no such. vale ever: 
existed here...My, own, impression, is, thats at yaxious. 
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points between the Tower of David and: the Great 
Mosque, following: the ridge of Zion, a depression is 
still visible; and, supposing the historical evidence to 
favour the existence of euch a vale, the present appear- 
ance will very little alter that conclusion, when it is 
rémembered that, on the very brow of Zion, a depth 
of from thirty to forty feet of ruins has been diseo- 
vered; while here the ancient ramparts may be 
presumed to lie buried in the chasm. Tho whole 
siirface of the city, in fact, has undergone a manifest 
change; even the broader Valley of the Tyropeon, 
skirting the temple wall, being now almost obliterated. 
And at a spot, near to our residence, a foundation was 
digging to the depth of probably twenty feet, the 
workmen not having yet reached the bottom. In 
further proof, however, that, at the Bazaars the ground 
has been considerably raised, I think I may quote those 
massive and ancient arches, which everybody remem- 
bers to have seen passing from north to south across 
this disputed ground; and from which we may 
derive an inference—not quite in accordance, certainly; 
with Lord Nugent, who supposes them to have 
belonged to one of the Gates of Zion—but’ that 
they’ formed part of a causeway, or ancient acuednct, , 
traversing the intervening valley. | 

Following the line of the Bazaars, and at intervals 
alotig the whole of the distance as far as‘the ‘ Porta 
Jtudiciale,” ancient remains ‘may be' traced, raising 
a Strong probability, in my opinion, as to the’ course’ of 
thé sécond wall; the floor of the Bazaars, moreover, 
being paved with huge ancient blocks, which, if proved 
t6‘oecupy ‘their original position, would almost amount 
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to demonstration; and at all events are worthy of 
attention. 

In our way through these covered markets, we met 
the younger brother of Aboo Goosh, a handsome 
fellow, who gave a very significant smile at Abdal- 
Jah as he passed; which our Druse explained by 
informing us, that the Sheik had one day done him 
the honor to borrow an umbrella, and had never 
returned it. 

Leaving the Bazaars, we proceeded to Bezetha, 
whose western slope rises abruptly from the.,vale 
‘feading’to the: Damascus: gate, and eo entirely com- 
mahds: it, as-to create a strong improbability.. that 
the second wall ever passed along its base to the 
Tower of: Antonia. The ruins on this hill are very 
considerable; and some of them of an age, and 
character, corresponding with the Chambers at. the 
Damascus gate. It is rather singular, that Dr. 
Robinson, who admits that the second wall did not 
extend, 80 ‘far, should have overlooked them: Aé® no 
particular « observations, however, were ‘made: by ‘us!in 

“ this quarter, at all affecting our impressions respecting 

: thes ancient Accra, shall merely add, that after enjoying 

7) splendid ' view of the interior of the Great ‘Mosue 
_ from, the roof of the ruined church of St. Anne,’ and 
, examining the: olive ‘grounds i in the north-west quasi 
around | the closed gate ‘of Herod, we went down: to” ‘the 
_ vale, of J choshaphst, and spent the remainder of 2 Bril- 
lant afternoon in. making” sketches: - isa Vitis 
tomb, and, 0: Gethsemane. ee ee ene 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘TOMBS OF THE JUDGES—PREPARATION FOR. JOR- 

“DAN —RACHEL’S TOMB — BETHLEHEM — THE 
“GONVENT—CHARACTER OF BETHLEHEMITES— 
“SEIZURE OF BAGGAGE—CAPTURE OF THE OLD 
“SHEIK — ARRIVAL AT §8T. SABA — HISTORY — 
‘'' RULES OF THE ORDER—DESCRIPTION OF . THE 
_, CONVENT—THE VIGILS. 


‘Tae eee freshness of Wednesday morning, in- 
duced us, at an. early hour, to set out with Abdallah 
. for.a walk to the Tombs of the J udges; the distance 
_from the .city being more than a mile across the plain 
_ofJeremiah. The principal tomb had an ornamented 
.eormice, and a square chamber inside, with a raised 
_ bench or ledge, passing round three of its sides. An 
arched entrance led to a second and smaller apartment, 
-anid vestiges of several others appeared in the exterior 
rock; but having made no particular notes at the 
time, I am unable to describe them more minutely. 
We returned by the Damascus gate; and were de- 
lighted, at breakfast, by a message from the Consul, 
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informing us that the negotiations being - completed 
with: ‘the ‘Arab Sheik, we were to meet him in the 
avénirig at the Convent’ of St. Saba. Orders’ were 
iminediately given to Mahomet to procure horses, and 
prepare for a three days’ journey. Our companions 
made similar arrangements ; and the Consul and-our 
friend, Captain Newbold, were to lodge with: ‘218 
during the night we expected to spend at Jericho. . 
Mahomet seemed like a wild bird released from a 
cage. We left the Jaffa gate about halfpast ‘ten 
o’¢lock, and took the Bethlehem-road. Crossing’ the 
valley of Hinnom, and then the plain of Rephaim, the 
scene of one of David's famous encounters with the 
Philistines, we presently reached the Convent of. Mar 
Elias, a large monastery, overlooking a deep vale, on 
the opposite side of which appears Bethlehem. Maho- 
‘met wasin-all his glory, driving his sharp stirrups:into 
his horse's stde, and whirling a fowling-piece over: his 
head, after the genuine Arab fashion, while we more 
leisurely, putsued our route and made our observations. 
Descending the hill, we soon came within sight-of'the _ 
Sepulchre of Rachel, standing to the right; the spot 
being distinguished only by an ordinary Turkish 
Tomb, but admitted on all hands to be the grave of 
thé ‘beloved wife of Jacob. The situation’ looks 
diréctly ‘across to the heights of Bethlehem; and pre- 
suming ‘that'this hill, like so many others ‘in: Palestine, 
‘was anciently known, in addition to its ‘proper(name 
of Zelzah, by the name of ‘Ramah, its: “position 
besutifilly © explains | ‘that poetical - but,.-otherwise, 
difficult passage in Jeremiah, applied by the 
Evangelist, > Matthew to the. myrder,,of the inno- 
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cente,* ‘ A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation, 
and bitter weeping; Rachel weeping for her children 
refused to be comforted for her children, because they 
were not.” We may, perhaps, further infer from the nu- 
tuxal propriety of such an adjustment, and, likewise, 
fram the language of Samuel when parting from 
Saul,+ that the lot of Benjamin extended thus far 
to the south, in order to include the mother’s tomb 
within the frontaer of her posterity. 

We reached Bethlehem in about an hour and a 
quarter, the distance from Jerusalem being six miles. 
The country, as we approached it, was well cultivated; 
the slopes leading up to the town were terraced and 
planted with olives and figs; and the place had a 
picturesque and commanding appearance, ranging 
along the brow of the hill. 

The well at the gate has disappeared; but a legend, 
of no great authority, has substituted for it a cavern or 
reservoir on the opposite side of the valley. We rode 
immediately to the convent, a massive building out+ 
side the town, which encloses the church of the 
Nativity; and here our friends, the Consul and Capt. 
Newbold, joined us. 

“ Tradition,” says Dr. Robinson (who is one of its 
chief opponents) ‘‘ has never lost sight of Bethlchem.” 
The general identity of the town, therefore, he admits; 
but he demurs to the place of the Nativity, which, by; 
the-by, he never saw. Yet the testimony in favour of 
this spot is as strong as tradition can make it, and 
seems to be weakened by no intrinsic improbability, 
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+ From.dustin Martyr, ia-the-second century, tothe 
apes Helena, in the fourth,.end from thencedown: 
wards,, this tradition. has been uniform and unbroken; 
and the only objection that can now be'wged against 
it is, that the place lies beyond the limits of the town; 
and is a.grotto or-rock-excavation.  I¢..ig difficult, 1 
confess, to understand the force of such an. objection. 
For, besides that the exact limits of the ancient:town 
are not known, the Scripture nowhere informe. us 
respecting the precise position of the inn; while 
ancient custom is certainly in favour of a spot sear 
the entrance, or more probably, outside the town 
As little does the Evangelist explain the form.-or 
construction of the stable; but frequent usage, both 
ancient and modern, rather confirms than diminishes 
the probability of its having been an excavation. in 
the side of the hill, Dr. Robinson admits, what every 
traveller knows perfectly well, that caverns and rocks 
are still used. as stalls for cattle, and places of shelter; 
and he cannot deny that in such a country, cuttings 
and excavations must always have subserved a — - 
of domestic purposes. 

In an age when the population was more , dense, 
and pastoral operations more extensive,. these rude 
stalls must surely have been more common;:.and 
there are, probably, few. rocks in Palestine rising: at 
all above the surface, which have not, at.some time. or. 
other, been hollowed out for the accommodation :of 
the living or the dead... Why, then, -s0. great: ‘an 
improbability should attach to a rock-stable, at a 
village inn, in a pastoral country like Bethlehem, 
I am at a loss to imagine; and still more to explain 
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hows glaring improbability, if such it: were; should 
have escaped the keen. notice of those who lived=in 
the . next. ages, and. as far as we. can’ judge, had 
my: motive. whatever to misrepresent or conceal the 
faut. = 7 gh, 
. True, it may be, as Maundrell and Reland. observe, 
that. Scripture scenes, in after-times, eame to be ao 
indiscriminately laid in grottos and caves, as often to 
create a reasonable distrust of their identity. Yet this 
ought not to prejudice positive testimony, especially 
when uncontradicted by strong probability. The 
sefictity attributed to these spots by heathen writers, 
and: too largely adopted by anchorite Christians, 
may doubtless have led to many spurious legends; ‘but 
all legends of this kind are not therefore necessanly 
spurious; and with respect to many, it is but fair to 
remember, that in superstitious times, a wide acceptation 
was probably given to the term “grotto” or ‘‘cave,”’ so 
as to include not merely such places in a literal sense, but 
substructions also, and recesses of various mua 
which marked the sites of former edifices. 

To suppose, indeed, that in @ land wihtre Iéecal 
recollections: were so peculiarly cherished, the scene: of 
the. most: xémarkable event the world ever knew, showli: 
be'totally forgotten. in the course of two centuries, by 
those who hadithe strongest motives for remembering it, 
geems' to be more unreasonable = even @ sea linge 
amount of credulity. 
it [fthenatal apartment: of an salle sovercignt entliee 
distinguished: man, in our!own country, has often: best’ 
identified after the lapee:of many ' centuries, why should 
it béthoughtincredible thatthe birthplace ofthe Saviour 
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of the world —- that birth-place bemg a public khan in 
a poor country town — should have been satisixetorily 
recégnised in the days of Constantine? Yet, even though 
popular tradition had failed in this instance, it will be 
seen from the argument hereafter to beadduced in favour 
of the Holy Sepulchre, that official proofs existed—and 
if any doubt remained, were certainly applied—~so as 
to put the question of identity beyond the reach of 
fair and liberal criticism. It is generally allowed, 
that the church and convent of the Nativity remain 
substantially what they were when erected by the 
Empress Helena. These buildings are now shared 
among different Christian sects—Latins, Greeks, and 
Armenians; who occupy separate divisions, but oit 
stated otcasions have the common use of the conseerated 
spots. ‘Thus, the church being built in the form of a 
Latin cross, the Armenians appropriate the nave, the 
Greeks the choir, and the Latins the transept. Having 
inspected the church, we descended a flight of steps, 
leading from the choir to the grotto of the Nativity, 
which is a long narrow apartment, lined throughout 
with marble, fitted up with oratories, and illuminated 
by the blaze of thirty-two lamps; the Natal spot being 
distmpaished by a glory on the floor, inscribed with 
the words “ Hie de Virgine Maria JesusChristus Natueest.” 
From the grotto of the birth we were led to the 
more apocryphal grotto of the Cireumcision—then to 
the Grotto of Joseph—and afterwards to the Oratory of 
St.-Jeroine; a retreat in which the greater part of the 
fe of that learned recluse is said to have been spent, 
and whore he is believedy among many: other Inbditie, 
to have translated the valgate edition of the Bilte + 
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. We afterwards visitad hie tomb, together with those 
ef Ensebius, St. Paula, und her soa St. Eustochjus ; 
ahd, finally, returned to the Refectory, where we met 
with a very civil reception from the brethren of the 
order. 

‘ iA sincere belief in the identity of a spot, may be 
perfectly consistent, as I have before observed, with 
the rejection of many legends that have been grafted 
upon it. Whatever might be the mixture of fraud 
in what we had seen, it could but slightly alloy 
the delightful associations connected with the 
general locality. This was certamly Bethlehem 
Ephratah—the birth-place of David; and of David’s 
greater son—the Christ—the Lord from heaven. In 
yonder fields, so conspicuous from these hills, the 
shepherds undoubtedly kept their watch by night, 
and heard the angels sing, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest—on earth peace—good-will towards men !” 
aad to this very spot, in all human probability, were 
they led to pay their homage to the new-born Saviour. 

Bethlehem has become again what it originally 
was—one of the least among the cities of Judah. It 
consists of only a few hundred inhabitants, all of 
whom, since the murderous assault on the place by 
Ibrahim Pacha, are Christians—Christians, at least, 
in name; for here, as elsewhere, their conduct too 
frequently disgraves their profession. 

The women, indeed, of Bethlehem lay claim, J 
belipye, to superior virtue; while the palm of beauty 
is conceded to their sisters of Nazareth; the distino- 
tien, in both cases, being ascribed to the special grace 
of the vargin. Of the personal pretensions of the fait 
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Nazprenes we asfterwarda thought very highly.;.and 
we were willing to take the superior virtue of the Beth- 
lehem,ladies for granted. Their husbands and brothers, 
however, seemed in no wise distinguished from, the 
Axab rapes around them, being equally turbulent aad 
rapacious, Their chief employment is the manufac- 
ture of beads, shells, and rosaries, in which they 
greatly excel, much to their own profit and the gene- 
ral satisfaction of pilgrims. 

Apout three in the afternoon, issuing from the low 
convent door, we took leave of the friars; and 
started at a slashing pace down the hill thas 
leads towards St. Saba, leaving Mahomet and the 
servants to look after the baggage. We had galloped 
only a short distance, when a shout was heard, and on 
looking back, we saw that a posse of Bethlehemites had 
fallen on our rear. 

Mahomet and his party were surrounded, and 
were loudly calling upon us to stop. We thought 
it best, however, to leave them to settle the busi- 
ness in their own way; and presently after, an old 
Sheik of the town, with a long beard, came quietly 
jogging after us, and the baggage was released. It 
appeared that the Bethlehemites had insisted on the 
right to conduct through their lands, and the point had 
been conceded to them. On we galloped again, over 
hull and dale, crossing a wild and sterile country, 
where nothing was seen but a few Arab tents, and 

santy flocks of half-starved goats, browsing ap,,the 
long slopes beside them. ; 

.We had entered the wilderness of Judah; and the 
old Sheik went gallantly on in advance. When 
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suddenly’ two ‘Arabs wppéared ‘on’ the top of shill, 
avmed with muskets; and; in another instant, rushing 
down, the old Sheik became their prisoner. “Therewpon 
we all rodeup. The assailants proved to be'part of our 
éwn escort from the Dead Sea ; and’ the ‘affhir was 
soon explained. The Bethlehem Sheik had passed 
his'‘own boundary, and consequently incurred the 
penalty of a trespasser. Under other circumstances, 
summary punishment would, no doubt, ‘have been 
inflicted ; but, intercession being made, the offence 
was overlooked, and he was allowed to go on. ‘As 
we plunged deeper into the wilderness, the scenery 
became grander and more striking, until, at the- end 
of-two hours and a half, the walls of ee aoe ap- 
peated. 

ie hewsh bans conten on one of our fleetest 
horses, now galloped forward, and presented a letter 
of introduction, which was drawn up, as usual, by the 
¢autious monks, in a basket. On our arrival, ‘the 
portal opened : we all dismounted : and the horses and 
servants went to their quarters. Two Arabs were 
stationed as sentinels outside. The Christian party, 
with their personal attendants, were admitted, and 
the gate’ again closed. A brother of the order con- 
dtictéd “ts across the grand platform, which supports 
the principal buildings; and from thence, into 
the convent garden—a small patch of ground at the 
bottom of the tavine, planted with pepper trees, pome- 
graniites,-and » few simples—and then again ascending 
to a terrace on the opposite side, brought us to the 
Visitors’ lodge, a spacious and handsome apartment, 
with a small coffee-room and servants’-offices, in the 
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adjoining: xock. . From. this. position, the: interior : of: 
the: convent. ‘appeared to: great advantage ——perpens: 
dicular .cliffs, four hundzed fect in height, crowned. 
with massive walls, and flanked with ancient towers;: 
enclesa.:2 hollow space in the western flank of ‘the 
gloomy wavine of the Kedron. Irregular buildings 
rise one: above another in picturesque confusion --up' 
the frowning precipice, resting on arches, and -con-: 
nected by flights of steps; while the overhanging 
cliff.is everywhere perforated with cells and grottes, 
the habitations of the monks, who reach them - oe 
natural ledges, or by means of flying stairs. : 

Fhe convent of St. Saba is one of the most ancient 
and celebrated of those which, early in the Christian 
era, sprang up and peopled the caverns and deserts of 
the.East. The spirit of monachism, which seems: to 
have flourished first in Egypt and Arabia, soon found a 
congenial home in Palestine, and produced .a class: of 
anchorites, whose austerities cs aaa even those of 
Pagan and Jewish times. 

The prevalence of these institutions is.a ‘cities . 
feature am the history of the human race: too com:: 
monly marking a stage of spiritual declension, and a 
corresponding mental. and moral imbecility.:.:'To- 
represent, this, however, as always the case, would: be 
unjust. Doubtless there have been many sincereandear- 
nest men in all ages, who have. thus. aimed ‘at:the. 
attainment of a higher degree of :moral perfection than 
thes: ‘deatied possible .im:a : vicious: and: distracted. 
weitld: . Yet of she thoussads who. have :cromded ata. 
these. religious retreats, the- majority: must; be: presupied, 
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and “nota few, it maybe feared, by a lurking am-: 
bition, which, under the pretext of. self-abnegation, 
sought popular fave ny factitious and sd ae 
means: §: 9. 

«The companies , benefit or rer, of these insti 
tutions has been frequently and. warmly discussed:.: 
In regard to purely spiritual purposes, they must be: 
confessed to have signally failed; and for this plain 
reason, that they are based on mistaken views of 
human nature and Christian duty. How seldom have 
men, in fact, been found able to cope with themselves 
when alone; and how often has experience shewn, when 
too late, the vantage ground which solitude gives to the 
mest insidious and dangerous forms of moral evil. 
The annals of monachism have made discoveries on 
these subjects, which ought never again to be forgotten. 

» Hence, while it may be readily conceded that in 
dark and disastrous times, convents and oratories, laure 
and cells, may have sometimes protected and encouraged. 
virtue, and, in some instances, promoted sound doc- 
trine and useful learning, it can scarcely be denied that 
their: general tendency has been adverse to these 
objects: fostermg pride and fanaticism in the strong-— 
superstition and servility in the weak-—directing man-. 
kind from the proper standard of Christian excellence 
—~and ‘eminently conducing to the Gamapive of ernie 
stastical domination and tyranny. . 

*#To this ‘lone spot in the wilderness, nincundea uy 
every” emblem of mortification, the holy Mar’ Saba, 
in' the fifth century, led forth a vast. multitude of dis- 
orples—computed ‘by some writers to have: amounted: 
toten: thousand—~and ‘aniong: the savage rocks, ‘which: 
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ridé'abové the‘ torrent bed of-thesKedronj:at dovgtemt: 
dintiiite’fiom the Dead Sea, founded the chief monas:: 
tery of his. oder. In those steep and. mmpending:: 
cliffs were then first carved out: numerous’ grottga: 
and cells, around the ‘principal of which the mtnifi«: 
cencé’ of: futttte emperors erected ‘solid: walls: and 
towers of defence, affording to the unwarlike i inmates: 
a aifé atid peaceful asylum. | 

‘Hy. was here that Mar Saba spent: a eran 
of a long life, traming his followers to : habits of: 
self-denial’ and ahadiencé: ; but, with a: pardonable 
zeal, ovéasionally emerging from his solitude, asi-the. 
chief of an orthodox party, to mingle im ‘the: 
réligious and ‘political feuds of his day. At length: 
at the age of ninety- as he ba cea = une to. 
the:convent. — 

“This: monastery appertains to the Greek rae 
and ' natives ‘of all countries, professing the Gib 
faith, ‘are eligible. Its discipline is severe, enjoining: 
fréquetit vigils and prayers, and perpetual abstinence: 
from animal food. The dress of the monks is, along: 
brown-tunic, and's high square cap, set off by a comely” 
beard and: sandals. In. all ages, they have: ‘been: 
hotroured by thé patronage of the ruling authorities:;: 
and'they enjoy the same distinction now as ever under: 
their. Mohammedan sovereigns. No Arab, or other: 
Mobhainmedan, dares enter the holy precinct, without the: 
supidrior's permission ; and heavy penalties may becax:: 
acted from all whio violate the privileges of the order.-- 

“Bat! the: ‘penance so rigorously: enforced: on’ haaei 
dives is never imposed on strangers, to: whose -litthé:. 
luxitries the fregal monks contribute. with: the utaidst 
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good will, ‘and. to the -best. of thei-ability.: In Lent,. 
of-eourse, nothing else could be procured, and nothing: 
more: was. required; by our party, than a moderate, 
supply. of: bread, rice, salad, and wine. Ouz. own. 
travellmg larder provided the rest. s 

Ihe patriarch being at Jerusalem, we. ieived . 
visit, ‘shortly after our arrival, from several of. the 
brotherhood, who did the honours of the. establish-, 
ment:.in his absence; and, while dinner was prepar- 
ing, accompanied us round the convent. _ - 

“Fhey took us first to the tomb of the ene : 
founder, which is a small square building, surmounted. 
by 2 dome, on. the principal platform; then to the 
original chapel or church, which is hewn in the solid. 
rock hard by, and embellished with a variety of. 
grotesque decorations. In an adjoining oratory are 
the bones of innumerable martyrs, slaughtered. by the 
infidel king, Chosroes, in the eighth century; and, 
finally, they conducted us to the grand church,. which... 
is: built. up from a great depth with solid .masonzry,.: 
supported by heavy buttresses, and having its prin-. 
cipal entrance at the east end of the platform. Though 
the outside is extremely plain, the interior possesses.a. 
handsame nave, with a lofty dome, and a highly-deco- 
rated: screen, separating the sanctum sanctorum from.the. 
rest. of the building. The whole being finished, in. 
the; Greek., Oriental. style. Magnificent. chandeliers; 
and ostrich eges—— usual, ornaments in Eastern churches ; 
— are suspended beneath the cupola, and. grave viseges. 
of saints look owt from: theiy. rich panels, encircled. me 
glories of silver and.gold.. | 

This edifice. owes: its. present pplendout | to the Liber- | 
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ality of the Emperor of Russia, who has his eye -on 
all the Greek churches in the East, and. neglects:no 
opportunity of extending, through them, his age 
and religious influence. 

Among the votaries of the Greek faith, the. monas- 
tery of St. Saba has a peculiar claim to veneration, as 
containing the tomb of John of Damascus, who first 
advocated the worship of the Holy Virgin ; a point 
now held of the highest importance in that eaten 
communion. 

‘Enough of daylight yet remained for a aeich of 
this remarkable convent. When the sun went down 
behind craggy towers and walls, the deep ravine lay 
buried in darkness and silence. The monks retired t¢ 
a short repose in their solitary cells; and, after a 
modest repast, our party followed their example... 

I threw myself on the divan and endeavoured to 
sleep; but the novelty of the situation, and the extra- 
ordinary vivacity of the musquitoes, who keep no Lent, 
made all attempts utterly unavailing. The convent 
bell struck two, and the vigils began. I resolved. to 
spend the night with the brotherhood in the church. 
Wrapping mysclf accordingly in an ample. cloak, £ 
crept out on the terrace. .The moonbeams now flicker~ 
ing on the clustered buildings, I descended through 
the. garden to the opposite platform, and entered the 
sacred edifice. The recollection of that night is ike’a 
romantic dream. The long nave was. dimly lighted; 
andthe monks were perched like effigies, on -cither 
side; an ther respective - stalls. At ‘the: upper end; 
beneath the dome, were two reading-desks, at each :of 
which sat’a:brother with: a -book . before; him, and: m 
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lamp, ‘the light of which just.sufficed to throw a radiant 
circle round his pale countenance, and to reflect a. few 
faint ‘flashes from the pendant chandeliers and the 
glorified saints on the painted screen. The cupola 
above, and the rest of the church was in shadow. I 
took possession of a vacant stall near the door, divided 
between artistic recoHections of Gerard Douw, and 
the thoughts of a past antiquity. 

~The service had already commenced; and it conti- 
nued almost uninterruptedly during the night. Hour 
after hour, did these untiring ee alternately recite 
and chant in pathetic and not unmusical tones, gospels, 
epistles, homilies, and prayers, concluding with the 
frequent repetition of the “ Kyrie Eletson—Kyrie 
Eleison;” the great point apparently being to 
utter those sacred words the greatest possible number 
of times in a single breath, until: the faltering 
voice, making a sudden and spasmodic effort, suddenly 
left off with an accent. The effect on the ear, if 
we may compare the result with things less grave, was 
that of a roulade or a pirouette. 

‘Occasionally, though not very often, the reading 
ceased; and the monotony was broken by short pauses, 
which ‘were occupied by trimming the lamps = 
prostrations. 

- At longer intervals, came sweeping down the nave, 
like:shadows, processions of monks bearing the thuri- 
fer: ‘They stopped before each stall; each brother 
rose to receive them; they saluted him with incense; 
he bowed, ‘and they silently moved on. In turn they 
¢ame:to me... I:rose like the rest, was treated ‘with the 
sanie. distinction, and.in like manner made my acknow~ 
ledgment. 
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The day at length began todawn through a small 
window in the upper part of the building; and this 
was the signal for the vigils to close. The weary 
monks slunk back to their nests in the rock, to finish 
their slumbers. My companions and I, for by this 
time the whole party had found their way into the 
church, returned to the visitors’ apartment, and made 
preparations for our departure. 
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THE ARAB ESCORT—THE WILDERNESS OF JUDAH 
—THE DEAD SEA—THE PLAIN OF THE JOR- 
DAN-—-ALARM OF AN ENEMY -—-THE GREEK 
BATHING PLACE--THE ANCIENT GILGAL—~ARAB 
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THE greater part of our Arab escort had gathered 
round the convent during the night; and_break- 
fast being quickly despatched, two chiefs were ad- 
mitted to the terrace, whose object was to report the 
arrival of their troop, and under plea of a mistake 
in the negociation, to demand additional backshish. The 
sum agreed upon, had been one hundred piastres for each 
person. The trick, however, was too conspicuous tc 
deserve attention; and they were ordered to get ready 
for immediate marching. Seven o'clock was the hour 
fixed, when Europeans, in half Oriental costumes, 
Mohammedan servants, and the good ecclesiastics all 
assembled on the upper platform; while wild Arabs 
were looking down from the walls, as if taking a peep 
into a paradise they might not enter. The escort was 
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mtstered outside; the friendly monks took leave’ of us 
atthe gate; we sprang into our saddles, and once 
more away into the wilderness. ; 

It must be confessed that the lively sketches: of 
some contemporary artists have rather too much of 
poetry in them. Handsome and venerable figures— 
holiday dresses—and fine-skinned steeds breathing 
vitality from every pore, are sights by no means 
uncommon in these regions, yet they are far from 
being the general characteristics of the country. 

‘A more grotesque set of raggamuffins, or a more 
sorry-looking stud than those here assembled on this 
occasion, probably never turned out from an Arab camp: 
in truth, their appearance did them grcat injustice. 
Wecounted seventeen of these scaramouches; and, onthe 
arrival of the Sheik himself, with two personal attend- 
ants, who, for greater caution, did not join us until 
we had reached his own hills, our guard amounted 
to twenty men. Hitherto we had met with Bedouins 
only, riding on camels, and quiet in their costume 
and demeanour. The dress of these tribes was wild in 
the extreme; red and yellow kefiehs fastencd round 
the head with ropes of camel’s hair; tattered garments 
flying about their shoulders; lances, twelve feet long, 
in ‘évery man’s hand, besides matchlocks, pereley: 
swords, and knives in superabundance. | 

“Mounted on small scrubby horses, as uncouth and’ 
uritamed as themselves, they looked like wizards broke | 
loose from some enchanted cave; but, by no means 
ashamed of their appearance, they soon commenced a’ 
series of’ feats, calculated to impress us witha becom- 
ing sense of ‘their agility and prowess) = 0 0" 
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., Ajay. we rode, a steeple chase, over lofty and stony 
hills towards the north-west shore of the Dead Sea. 
The summits often assuming dome-like forms, and as 
often. sweeping suddenly down into deep and winding 
vales.... Sometimes it became necessary to skirt the 
steepest slopes, aud at others, to cross ridges, which 
could only be safely passed by dismounting The 
country, however, though bold and striking, had 
nothing of the sublime and beautiful about it; though, 
from the hill-tops, might be seen in the distance, a 
more elevated and grander scenery, with occasional 
glimpses of the green course of the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea waters lying in a hollow amongst rosy 
tinted, and rocky mountains. 

This high country, at length, began to break down, 
and lower ranges succeeded; until, after passing a 
height to the left, which, according to a Mohammedan 
legend, strangely at variance with Scripture, is called 
Wely Mousa, or the Tomb of Moses, we finally 
dropped into the valley or plain of the Jordan. The 
surface at the foot of these hills is singularly torn up 
into hollows and ravines, and its sun-baked marly, 
appearance, unenlivened by a blade of vegetation, 
resembles the dry-bed of some ancient lake. Further 
on, the vivifying effects of fresh water became par- 
tially visible, along a low moist tract, which is covered 
with a jungle of stunted shrubs and bushes; and 
beyond. these, you reach the stony beach of the 
Dead Sea.. We arrived at this spot after about aye 
hours’ journey. from the convent. 

Three Years. ag0,, the mystery which sitvalaped this | 
strange region had, not. been cleared. away, Maun-_ 
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drell, Irby and Mangles, Robinson, and other travellers, 
had visited many points on its rock-bound shores; 
and the enterprising but unfortunate Costigan, had na- 
vigated its waters in an open boat, but did not 
survive to record his observations. When we were 
on the spot, much of the problem yet remained un- 
solved. The actual dimensions of the sea, its depth 
in different parts, the nature of its bottom, its 
properties and phenomena being then but pene 
understood. 

Within the last few years, however, two epedions 
have been more successfully devoted to this interest- 
ing inquiry. The first, under the command of 
Lieutenant Molyneux, of the British navy; who, having 
been defeated in his attempts to examine the course 
of the Jordan, through the hostility of the Arab tribes, 
persevered notwithstanding in making various observa- 
tions. on the northern half of the Dead Sea, though, 
unhappily, at the cost of his life. The second, under 
Lieutenant Lynch, of the American navy, who, with 
more provident arrangements, but not with greater. 
determination, succeeded in the double object of 
exploring the river and the whole of the sea. The 
united reports of these travellers now furnish us with a 
variety of particulars on which we can depend. 

_ The entire length of the sea may be fixed at about 
forty miles, with an average width of about seven or 
eight miles. It has been found.to cover two submerged 
surfaces of very unequal depth ; the northern having 
an average of one thousand three hundred, and the 
southern of only: thirteen feet of ‘water. A deep 
ravine, apparently, passes through ‘the midst, in the 
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direction - of. the-.channel. of the. Jordan..:. ‘These 
observations support the probable inference of a sudden 
sinking of the northern. bed of the sea, under the action 
of. anternal heat; and the overflowing of a. plain, con- 
stituting the lower or southern half. A conclusion, 
in. strict accordance with the chemical nature of the 
sou, and with the Scripture narrative of the fate 
which befell the guilty cities of a former age. 

- It is still, however, to be regretted that no aatiaient 
invention has yet been made of the more elevated 
tract, lying immcdiately south of the sea; in order to 
ascertain the truth of the theory, that the Jordan once 
ran in that direction, and found its exit in the Red 
Sea. The result, however, of these and other modern 
travels, has been to shew that the marvellous narratives 
of..ancient writers, contained far less of exaggeration 
than was commonly supposed. 

The extreme specific gravity, and consequent buoy- 
ancy of the water—its intense and terrible bitterness— 
its incapability of sustaining animal, reptile, and, 
indeed, almost vegetable life, are facts now well ascer- 
tained.. Not the smallest animalcula—not a particle of 
animate matter can be discovered in it, even by the aid 
of the microscope. | aes 

Marks of volcanic agency and ancient pra bdatiens 
moreover, are visible on its scathed and shattered 
precipicies, and, except in a few well-watered spots 
along: :its.:shores, absolute . sterility prevails... It was 
not: ta: be wondered at, that, in.eredulous ages, a region 
abounding: with imexplicable.. phenomena, still preg- 
nant with the material.elements: of the Divine ven- 
geance, and retaining still the local tradition of a great 
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catastrophe, should have been regarded by all: nations 
with sentiments of the profoundest awe; or that, in 
superstitious minds, the Asphaltic Lake—the Sea of 
Lot—and the Dead Sea—names respectively given to 
these bitter waters—should have become mysteriously 
associated with the Lake that burns with brimstone 
and fire, and whose very drops do but excoriate, 
instead of cooling, the parched tongue. 

It must be confessed, notwithstanding, that to such 
impressions the imagination has added not a little; for 
the landscape, whatever be its singularity, has, in 
reality, nothing of the gloomy or terrible about it. 
As we stood on its glaring margin, the waters looked 
bright and sparkling ; they were agitated slightly by 
a breeze, and were breaking in ripples on the shore ; 
small birds also were fearlessly pursuing their flight 
over it, and neithcr mist nor vapours hung upon its 
molten surface. Its grand characteristic was heat— 
unmitigated heat; a fiery sun blazing over head; 
and a deep sea surrounded by precipitous cliffs, burnt 
to a sulphurous whiteness, giving it the appearance 
of a vast cauldron, to which Robinson has very aptly 
compared it. 

Our halt was made at a spot about a mile to the west 
of the embouchure of the Jordan, which, in entering 
the sea, forms a considerable tongue of alluvial soil. 
Quantities of drift wood, brought down. by the river 
—among which were large trees—were here washed 

ashore ; and lumps of bitumen lay strewed about in 
every direction. At the distance of about: half its 
length, a deep shadow crossed the sea, which looked 
like. an island, or: more probably a projection. from 
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the eastern shore. It was, in fact, the peninsula 
which separates the deep water from the shallow. 
Four of our party now resolved to bathe, while the 
rest watched their operations. The depth was gradual. 
About a hundred yards from the shore, the swimmers 
attempted to dive, which was effected only with the 
greatest difficulty, and much to the amusement of the 
lookers on; sinking being out of the question. The 
effect of the bath, however, was anything but agree- 
able ; the eyes of all were more or less irritated ; one 
of the party having swallowed a few drops was affected 
with nausea and fainting; and in every case a tension 
of the skin, and a greasy sensation followed, which 
could only be removed by a subsequent plunge into 
the Jordan. | | 
Having filled a bottle for future analysis, we sat 
down on the drift wood to lunch; and then agreed to 
take separate routes towards the river; one division 
tracing it from its entrance into the sea to the Greek 
bathing-place; the other taking a course across the 
plain to the same rendezvous. Captain W. Vaughan 
and I chose the plain, with the main body of the 
Arabs; while a detachment accompanied the explor- 
ing party along the river. After a gallop of seven or 
eight miles over an undulating surface of fine mould, 
too deeply impregnated with salt to allow of cultiva- 
tion, we seached the banks of the Jordan; rapidly 
winding through a thicket of the Agnus Castus, 
or Jordan willow, intermixed with tamariske and 
-oleanders. On our way we passed the site of several 
‘Arab encampments, marked by smouldering embers 
and rashes, which seemed to excite no suspicion. in 
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our escort. But, as we approached the river, their 
caution evidently increased ; for here, if anywhere, 
an ambuscade might beexpected. The Beni Sukhars 
on the other side were now at war, as already 
stated, with the tribe who protected us, and it 
was not improbable that an attack would here be 
made. At this moment, an alarm was in fact 
raised by the discovery of a fire among the bushes, 
and in dashed a party of our cavalicrs to make a 
reconnoissance, almost immediately returning with 
a captive. Whereupon, leaving a few of their men 
with us, the main body spread themselves out in 
different directions over the plain. As we had little 
apprehension of the result, being, moreover, well-armed 
and sufficiently attended, we, meanwhile, entered the 
covert and went down to the water. 

The Greeks hold this spot to have been the scene of 
the Saviour’s baptism; while the Latins place it a few 
miles higher up. It may not be easy to decide the 
question between them; but the Greeks certainly 
appear to have the advantage, not only in point of 
tradition, but likewise in the fact that this part of the 
river is more fordable than any other; and may be 
presumed, therefore, to correspond with the ancient 
Bethabara, the “ House of the Ford,” where John 
was baptising. 

The Jordan, it is well known, flows through a “deep 
and narrow sub-vale, hollowed out by ages of inunda- 
tion; the vale being covered with thicket, formerly the 
haunt of lions and other noble beasts of prey; and 
still the resort of wild boars and inferior animals.. It 
disappoints the admirers of the picturesque, notwith- 
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standing, except in a few localities. The magnificent 
palm woods, and stately trees of ancient times, have 
wholly disappeared; and the Greek bathing-place is 
almost the only pretty spot to be seen. Here, indeed, 
the view is very pleasing, making a sudden turn, 
and rushing along in a stream about twenty 
yards wide, swift but somewhat turbid, bctween 
verdant barks fringed with tamarisk and cane, and 
overshadowed with the branches of the Agnus Castus. 
At this spot we dismounted. The Arabs took charge 
of our horses, and we, accompanied by Mahomet, sat 
down at the water’s edge, and gave ourselves up to 
the local associations. It was hereabouts that the main 
body of the Israclites, following the ark, must have 
crossed the river. Bethabara, the ‘‘ House of the 
Ford,” where the blessed Saviour reccived the sacred 
rite, was possibly close at hand. The ancient Jericho was 
just behind. Not far from hence Elijah and Elisha must 
have divided the stream. On the other side was the 
plain of Moab, where the camp of Israel lay when 
Balaum was summoned to curse it; and Moses, in his 
farewell address to the people, here foretold the coming 
of the great Prophet, who received his first public 
recognition in these waters. Above the plain were seen 
the rugged mountains of Pisgah, Nebo, and Baalpeor, 
whose distant outlines had attracted our notice shortly 
after leaving the convent of St. Saba. 

Reminiscences of this kind, and a sketch of the 
spot occupied a pleasant hour; while the Arabs kept 
watch on the bank, and Mahomet filled our flask from 
-the river, and cut a bundle of Pilgrim’s staves. 

.: Lattle did we.at that time anticipate the honor of a 
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communication from her Majesty the Queen, on our 
return to England, which led to the presentation of a 
portion of this water for the baptism of the Princess 
Helena: an appropriation not less flattering to us 
than suitable to a royal infant, bearing the name of 
the mother of the first Christian emperor—herself 
British Princess, and the patroness of almost avery 
consecrated spot in Palestine. 

Our friends not arriving, we resolved to move slowly 
on towards Jericho. At the end of a mile or two, we 
halted on a mound, which, possibly, covers the ruins 
of a monastery, and then made the best of our way to 
our night’s station. The plain continued stcrile and 
bare for four or five miles from the river, and then 
became sprinkled with thorny shrubs and trees. A 
square tower presently appeared in the distance, and 
concluding that this was our destined post, I dis- 
mounted and suffered the party to proceed, wishing to 
examine the ground more minutely. 

Here I soon found the usual vestiges of an ancient 
site; and long lines of masonry plainly indicated 
extensive foundations. The tower was about half a 
mile or less to the west. Wandering from thence 
into a woody ravine, called the Wady Kelt,. the 
deep bed of a torrent, which comes down from the 
mountain pass above Jericho—a splendid bird of 
the pheasant kind, called a Francolin, flew up; 
and, although the chance was small with pistols, 
I followed it until it disappeared in the glen. 
The building I had seen before me, is that known, 
absurdly enough, by the name of the House of Zac- 
cheus. It has a small ‘court attached to it; ‘but ne 
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marks of great antiquity, and not the least appearance 
of strength or importance. On reaching it, 1 was 
much surprised to find the place silent and empty; 
my companions were not there; I ran up into the 
tower, but could see no one far or near; I shouted, but 
no one answered. The country was overspread with 
a close thicket of nubbk-trees and acacias; and a miser- 
able cluster of huts appeared at a little distance, fenced 
in with thorns; but none of the inhabitants- were 
visible. This was the village of “ Eriha;” a name 
derived, by some, from the harlot ‘ Rahab,” and by 
others from the ancient ‘ Jericho,” which, in the 
opinion of such persons, formerly stood here; | 
believe, however, that the village occupies the site of 
the ancient Gilgal. 

Descending from the Tower, I now forced my way 
through the trees and bushes, in the direction of the 
mountains; making my account to be plundered if any 
marauding Arabs should happen to meet me. In this 
woody maze, I became, at length, completely puzzled, 
and began to be heartily vexed at Mahomet’s inatten- 
tion, when the trampling of horses, and the sound of 
voices behind me, announced the approach of our 
exploring party. They had followed the Jordan from 
the sea to the Greek bathing place, but found 
nothing worthy of particular remark. Captain N — 
had gathered several specimens of the “ Osher;” 
species of the deadly night-shade of the size of oe 
potatoe apples, supposed, by some, to be the real apples 
of Sodom; one of which he kindly presented me. 
The shades of evening were now coming on apace, 
and-we hastened forward, At the end of another mile 
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we reached our halting-place, and found the tent 
pitched under a row of thriving trees, overhanging the 
stream which flows from the unin of Elisha. 

Our skirmishing Arabs presently came in; and re- 
ported that they had encountered and dispersed a 
body of fifteen men, who were lying in wait to attack 
us. This might have been an invention; but, in the 
existing state of things, there was no improbability 
in it. 

Shortly after our arrival, Mahomet announced that 
it would be very agreeable to the Sheik, if a sheep 
were presented to feast with his companions. Our 
friends being of opinion that this request should be 
complied with, the order was given accordingly, and 
the camp was soon in high spirits. The tents were 
all lighted; the horses were picketted; the arms were 
piled; the watch-fires were blazing; and our wild 
attendants were seen lounging in groups beneath the 
trees. A delay of two hours occurred, however, 
before the sheep arrived from the mountains. It was 
then slaughtered, the skin hastily torn off, and the 
carcase thrown into a cauldron; from which it 
was soon snatched, parboiled, and piece-meal, by the 
hungry Arabs, the greater part of the night being 
spent in noisy merriment, very much to our dis- 
turbance, and that of the friends who shared the tent 
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ELISHA’S SPRING—ANCIENT CHURCH OF JERICHO 
—THE FIELD OF RUINS—EL GHOR PAST AND 
-PRESENT—-MOUNTAIN CONVENT——-THE KHAN— 
FOUNTAIN OF APOSTLES—BETHANY. 


WHEN we looked abroad, in the early morning, the sun 
was already risen upon the earth, and his golden beams 
were flickering down through the glossy foliage of the 
tall nubbks and balsams, upon the rivulet which ran 
beneath them, in a bright and sparkling current. So 
brisk and copious a stream of pure and transparent water 
we had not seen since we left the Vale of Kullonich. 
Every one went to the brook to make his toilet. | 
afterwards strayed alone to the fountain, which rises 
at the foot of huge mounds; where it forms a little 
basin, half inclosed with ancient masonry, and then, 
dilating into a shining pool, flows on to the south 
and south-east, irrigating the fertile and wooded 
tract through which we had passed from the Jordan. 
In this sequestered nook are the gardens of the people 
ES 
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of Eriha. And here a negro, from our camp, having 
found his way, appeared to be preparing for ablution 
and prayers. What a cool, glistening, delicious ‘spot 
it seemed! And what ideas might not such a figure 
have suggested to the classic artist, for a picture of 
Philip and the Eunuch. 

To any one who ascends these mounds, it must be 
obvious that they form the site of a vast and ancient 
fortress; the outlines of which, and some even of its 
substructions are still visible. Josephus informs us, that 
in the outskirts of Jericho, Herod built two magni- 
ficent castles; one of which was above the city, and 
the other somewhere near it. There can be little doubt 
that this was one of them; and as Cypros stood on 
higher ground, in all probability, this was Dagon; 
occupying a position well adapted to guard the spring, 
and to protect the city in one of its most assailable 
quarters. 

The summit commands a view of the whole space 
occupied by the three successive cities. Full to the 
westward, at the distance of a mile, rises the perpen- 
dicular face of the Mountain “ Kuruntul”—the sup- 
posed scene of the temptation—to the height of more 
than a thousand feet above the plain. From thence the 
range sweeps southward, slightly receding, to another 
bold projection, above the Wady Kelt; and, between 
these two mountain horns, was the area of ancient 
Jericho. | 

‘Returning to the camp, Captain Newbold and I 
went out to survey the northern quarter; where 
several ruined aqueducts appeared, which formerly 


brought water from the “ Ain Duk,” a spring still 
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further northward, to. the sugar works of Saracenic 
times. These remains are intermingled with others 
of an earlier date. 

On our way back, we examined a considerable 
building, of an oblong form; of which there still 
stood an arched portal, with fragments of corridors 
and aisles; nearly the whole of the external wall 
being faced with hewn stones, and still rising several 
feet above the ground. 

We could scarcely err in concluding that this was a 
Christian edifice; and the architecture being, appa- 
rently, of the later Roman times, it seems reasonable 
to infer that it was the ancient Church of Jericho, 
mentioned by several of the early writers.* We 
made an accurate admeasurement of the whole, which, 
l regret to say, was afterwards lost, with some other 
interesting recollections. 

We now prepared to cross the great field of ruins, 
on our homeward journey; taking a diagonal course 
from the fountain to the pass above the Wady lelt, 
known to the Arabs simply by the name of ‘ El 
Gebel”’ This distance occupied more than half an 
hour, and may be reckoned at somewhere about two 
miles. | 

I was surprised at the extensive vestiges scattered 
in all directions over this surface, consisting of ancient 
foundations, fragments of masonry, and mounds, 
probably concealing large portions of materials; too 
much demolished to permit the casual eye to deter- 
mine their ancient forms and uses; but capable, I 


* Procop. de Edif. Just. v. 9. Adamnanus ii, 14,15... | 
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have no doubt, of amply repaying a more atteutive 
examination than has ever yet been bestowed upon 
them. - 
On the higher ground, the ruins increased in im- 
portance; a tower and ramparts running along the 
brow of the ravine, proved the former existence of a 
strong fortress, commanding at the same time, the pass 
above, and the subjacent city. It is certain that such a 
locality could never have been neglected by ancient 
strategists; and the spot corresponds equally with 
the position of the Castle of Cypros, and with the 
site of the latest city. At this point, we crossed the 
Wady, on the opposite bank of which the same solid 
masses continued; but in more perfect condition. 
Alighting, we clambered up one of the principal 
ruins, which proved to be an ancient water-tower, 
forming a junction with an aqueduct, which de- 
scending from the mountains, evidently traversed 
the ravine to the citadel. There could be no mis- 
take as to the age of this edifice; large portions 
of it being faced with the reticulated work peculiar to 
Roman times; and showing that it belonged to the 
third city, rebuilt after the reign of Titus. From 
hence a steep and rugged path passes directly over 
the brow of the mountain; and here must have been 
‘the going up of Adummim on the south side of the 
River,’* that is to say, of the torrent bed called the 
Wady Kelt. The entire ground plot now lay below 
us; the fountain of Elisha, two miles to the north-east; 
the Wady Kelt forming its southern boundary; and 
Eriha, directly to the east. 
* Josh. xv..7.. 
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-- In the middle. distance was the extensive reservoir, 
mentioned by Robinson; and the ruins of four aque- 
ducts appeared in different directions. Comparing the 
picture now before us, with the descriptions of ancient 
historians, I am at a loss to perceive any difficulty, in 
determining the probable position of each of the three 
cities. , 

True it is, that the vestiges of ancient magnificence 
are gone; palaces, theatres, and other superb 
edifices have disappeared; but these have only 
shared the fate of contemporary buildings in other 
places. Of the city, destroyed by Joshua, more 
than three thousand years ago, no remains could, 
of course, be expected; but there are not wanting 
means to determine its locality. We may gather, 
as well from the statement of Josephus, as from 
probability, that it stood near the fountain,* and fol- 
lowed the course of the rivulet. a 

The second city was so far identified with the first 
in locality, as to bring down the predicted curse 
on its builder, Hiel, the Bethelite, in the days of 
King Ahab.t It became, nevertheless, a great city, 
and the residence of Herod; who, according to his 
custom, adorned it with magnificent structures, and 
carried it, in all probability, higher up towards the 
mountains, Strabo} accordingly describes its position 
as being a plain surrounded by mountains, which, as 
a theatre, he says, every where descended towards it; 
its circumference being twenty stadia. This descrip- 
tion is confirmed by Josephus, who intimates that 

* Jos. Bell. B. 4. ¢.8.8.3. +1 Kings xvi 34. 
{ Strabo lib. xvi. 763. 
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it stood near to the spring; and, yet, at the same 
time was overhung by the mountains; in other 
words, it occupied the space above the spring.* The 
position of the third city, rebuilt after the age of 
Titus, is described by the Bourdeaux Pilgrim, in 
A.D. 333, as being at the descent of the mountains, 
and at the distance of 1,500 paces from Elisha’s 
spring ;t which is the quarter now marked by the most 
considerable ruins. And here again we have the 
evidence of the reticulated work, to confirm the 
pilgrim’s statement. 

The position of the original city thus fixed in the 
vicinity of the Spring of Ilisha, affords something 
like definite means of ascertaining the actual position 
of Gilgal. This spot is described in Scripture as being 
in the east border of Jericho; ‘ before,” that is to 
the east of the going up to Adummim, which is on 
the south side of the river.t Josephus further informs 
us that it was ten furlongs from the original Jericho, 
and fifty from Jordan.¢ These notices together, 
appear almost certainly to place Gilgal either at the 
village of Eriha, or at a short distance beyond it ; 
where, as I have already stated, considerable 
vestiges are still to be seen—certainly not of the 
ancient Gilgal, but, probably, of some monastery 
occupying its site. || 

To most of these conclusions Dr. Robinson. himself 
seems disposed, though reluctantly, to consent ; but 
with what cause for hesitation, I cannot understand ; 
possessing evidence so clear, and, at the same time, 


* Jos. Bell. B.4.¢.8.8.2. Itin. Hieros, 596. 597. 
t Josh. xv. 7. § Jos. Ant. B.5,¢c.1.8.4.. jf Onomast. Galgala. 
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explanations so natural, of the gradual demolition 
and disappearance of the ancient materials. 

We were now about to take leave of the celebrated 
Vale of the Jordan—the ‘“ El] Ghor’ of the modern 
Arabs. Let us, before we pass over that rugged brow, 
take a farewell glance at the prospect below ; once so 
populous and fertile, but now so desolate and unpro- 
ductive. The change being neither in the climate 
nor the soil, but resulting wholly from the want of 
industry and of water. 

It may, indeed, be gathered from Josephus that, at 
no period, was the whole plain under cultivation. Its 
greatest fertility was always confined to a slip along 
the borders of the Jordan, and to the margin of 
rivulets, carefully distributed for the purposes of irri- 
gation. But, in such situations, the richness of its 
vegetable productions was perfectly astonishing. 

Plantations of the noblest palms, yielding the most 
delicious dates—groves of precious balsam trees— 
and fruits of the greatest variety and most exquisite 
flavour, spread over a space of seventy furlongs in 
length, by twenty in width: the heat was that of 
Egypt; and the water—by no means deteriorated in 
the present day—producing wherever it flowed, the 
most marvellous effects. Josephus, with the partiality 
of a native, pronounced the district to be divine ;* 
and tke Latin historians are scarcely behind him 
in their encomiums.t But what is it now? The 
glory of its stately groves is gone! The city of palm 
trees has disappeared! Robinson speaks of a single 

* Jos. Bell. B. 4. c. 8. 8. 2.3. 
- ¢Strabo,.lib. L6. p. 763, Tacitus. lib.5. ¢.6, Plin. Geog. lib. 5.15. 
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palm in the vicinity of Eriha; but we saw not 
even one. The Zukkum, or wild balsam, may. still 
be found in its thickets, and a few figs in the gardens 
of Eriha, but the paradise of a former age is no 
more. When—it is natural to enquire—did this change 
occur ?—The progress of ruin seems to have been 
gradual. So early as the seventh century we learn 
from Adamnanus,* that the city was again destroyed, 
though the groves remained, and a native race still 
cultivated its cornfields and vines. A _ little later, 
the introduction of the sugar cane fora while revived 
its prosperity, and then, probably for the last time, 
were its aqueducts repaired and restored; but the 
canes in their turn are gone, and the aqueducts 
have again tumbled into ruins. Nothing now exists 
of Jericho but the miserable village of Eriha, inha- 
bited by a race who inherit most of the vices 
without any of the industry of their ancestors ; raising 
on their half-tilled grounds, only a scanty produce 
of Indian corn, and melons. The interest that 
remains is purely historical; but that can never be 
effaced. You see the spot on which the Israelites 
first set foot, when they entered the Promised Land; 
and the space once surrounded by the walls of the 
earliest Jericho. The fountain, which last night 
echoed with our Arab revels, once heard the miracle- 
working voice of the Man of God, and witnessed the 
festivities of the gorgeous Herod. Over yon field, 
where lawless Bedouins now roam and plunder: the 
defenceless pilgrim, the Saviour peacefully walked 
and talked; and, up this very height he once 
oo ss Adamnan, de Loc. Sanet. ii, 13. atte 
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toiled, followed by the blind Bartimzeus, on his last 
journey to Jerusalem. 

- It may be questioned whether this rugged pass was 
ever much more practicable than now. By its side 
still run the ancient channels which fed the tanks of 
Jericho, terminating at some distance among the 
mountains in a massive cistern, divided into vaulted 
chambers, and supplied from more distant sources. 

The Consul and several of the party now hastened 
forward, leaving Captain Newbold, Vaughan, and 
myself, to make geological observations. Among 
other minerals, we picked up some specimens of 
basalt, and the jet stone, commonly called the stone 
of Moses: but the character of the surrounding rocks 
rather inclined Captain Newbold to the opinion, that 
the latter had been dropped by former travellers. 
Diverging into a narrow Wady, we were at length 
stopped by a rocky ledge, barring all further progress; 
and while beginning to doubt our way, an Arab, 
who had been sent back, beckoned us again into the 
right track. 

Among these mountains there is an ancient and 
remarkable convent, noticed, though obscurely, by 
Pococke and Maundrell, which we were anxious to 
see, and Captain Newbold pressed the Sheik to conduct 
us toit. He at first refused, but at length led us to 
the brow of a lofty hill, overlooking a deep winding 
vale, which I believe to have been the Wady 
Fawar. From this elevation we saw a ruined con- 
vent on the opposite side, in situation and structure 
resembling St. Saba; the walls and towers in like 
manner built up the face of the hill, and enclosing a 
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considerable. area; and in the vale below, were two 
arches of a noble aqueduct, apparently designed 
to supply it with water. But misfortunes seldom 
come single, and I have to regret, not only the 
loss of the memoranda respecting the church at 
Jericho, but likewise a note of the name, together 
with a sketch, of this hitherto unexplored edifice. 
The future traveller may find it behind the mountains 
of the Quarantana, at the distance of two or three 
hours from the plain. 

Again we fell in with part of our Arab troop, eis 
informed the Sheik tha: they had met with three 
individuals of a hostile tribe, and captured their 
matchlocks. 

A few miles further brought us to a ruined Khan, 
standing midway on the Toad to Jerusalem; its 
vaults and cisterns opening like pitfalls to entrap the 
benighted traveller. So far the hills were perfectly 
bare; but here began a shght vegetation, with 
richer pasture in the vales. On one of the slopes sat 
an Arab woman, her chin resting on her hands, 
and her hands on her knees, gazing on the 
azure sky; and not deigning to give even a passing 
look at the travellers. Then came a grassy knoll, 
anda more cheerful scene of flocks and herds, sug- 
gesting thoughts of peace and plenty; and being 
naturally associated, about mid-day, with recollections 
of. lunch, we all dismounted, and dispatching an 
Arab to a goatherd for a bowl of milk, discussed 
the remainder of our cold provisions. Next followed 
the vale of Adummim, commonly so called; .and, 
according to St. Jerome, the reputed scene. of the 
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parable of the good Samaritan; the spot being a 
most appropriate one for deeds of robbery and blood. 
It was here that Captain Newbold first discovered 
the loss of his papers; and many an anxious step was 
retraced in hopes of recovering them, but in vain. 

Having, at length, reached within three miles of 
Bethany, and all danger from hostile attacks being at 
an end, the Sheik gave notice of his intention to 
retire, appointing his cousin to attend us to Jerusalem. 
The cause I have already mentioned; though, at this 
moment, it was a mystery to us. We knew, indeed, 
that delay and difficulty had occurred; that the Sheik 
had not come into the city; that he had not even ven- 
tured to appear at the convent; and that he had met 
us only in the depth of the wilderness. Mahomet now 
explained the whole affair:—the Sheik was an outlaw, 
and his capture might have cost him his head. While 
the story was telling, the Sheik stood by, and evi- 
dently understanding its purport, oddly grinned his 
assent; after which, with an air of conscious security, 
he withdrew. Cultivated fields soon appeared, and 
fine crops of green wheat growing on the sides of the 
hills. On the last slope, before reaching Bethany, 
there isa rude edifice andaspring. Tradition calls it, 
and not improbably, the Apostles’ Fountain, and here, 
it is supposed, the Saviour and his disciples waited, 
while the message was conveyed to the sisters of 
Lazarus, announcing the Master’s approach. The an- 
cient Bahurim, with equal probability, is believed to 
have occupied this site; and the place hes good 
claim to be considered the ‘Ain Shemesh,” or Fountain 
of the Sun, which here marked the northern boundary 
of Judah. 
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Bethany, from the brow of this hill looked very 
picturesque. In the rocky stratum, somewhat nearer 
the villaye, and along the eastern slope of the vale, 
are seen those ancient tombs to which I have already 
adverted, in discussing the site of the tomb of Lazarus. 
After examining this ground for a while, we resumed 
our journey, and reached Jerusalem between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon, well pleased with 
our excursion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CHRIST’S VIEW OF JERUSALEM — CHURCH OF 
ARMENIANS — APOSTLE’S TOMB —FROLICS ON 
MOUNT OLIVET—SECOND SUNDAY —SCOPOS— 
GETHSEMANE. 


SEVERAL hours of daylight remaining, we went out 
immediately, to examine more minutely the ancient 
chambers at the Damascus Gate; from thence to the 
hill of Bezetha, and onward to that spot on the 
Mount of Olives, where the Saviour is supposed to 
have pronounced his fearful predictions over the city. 
The mosque was at our feet, and minarets, and domes, 
and terraced roofs spread over the hills as I have 
already described them. Beautiful still—but how 
little to be compared to the city of other days?—to 
the ancient and beautiful temple, with its splendid 
porticos, colonnades, and gilded pinnacles—to those 
royal palaces, innumerable and lofty towers, and all 
but impregnable walls which adorned and defended 
a capital such as the magnificence of a Herod alone 
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could devise, and the munificence of a Herod 
complete. Of such a city, indeed, well might it 
be inquired—‘‘ What manner of stones, and what 
buildings are these?” To which there came this stern 
reply —‘‘ Seest thou those great buildings? there shall 
not be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down.”* Ominous words! But ah! more 
ominous still—‘‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee: how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold 
your house is left unto you desolate.”t Within forty 
years Jerusalem was no more! 

A little before sunset we re-entered the gate, and 
strolled into the despised quarter inhabited by the 
descendants of that guilty generation. But the Fri- 
day evening’s service was over, and the synagogues 
were already closed. A number of Polish and Austrian 
Jews were still lingering about the streets; but us 
it began to grow dusk, we felt no confidence in those 
dark and narrow passages; and after puzzling ourselves 
for some time to find our way out, at length re- 
gained our abode. The following morning we were 
again on our rambles about the city. Abdallah 
accompanied us to the Great Church and Convent of 
the Armenians, which occupy a considerable space 
on Mount Zion, within the walls. It is supposed 
to be built over the very place where James, the 
brother of John, was beheaded. The Church is 
remarkably handsome, lofty, and surmounted with a 
/ * Mark xiii, + Matt, xxiii. 87, et-seq:  - 
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dome. The walls, and even the pillars, are faced 
with encaustic tiles, and decorated with paintings. 
The mosaic pavement is covered with Turkey carpets ; 
and the altars are richly embellished—inlays of tortoise 
shell and mother-of-pearl adorn the pulpit and the 
oratory of the Apostle, in which seven silver lamps 
continually burn. Ostrich eggs are gracefully sus- 
pended in other parts of the building, and relics of 
various kinds are preserved; among them are three 
stones, one from Sinai, another from Jordan, and a 
third from Tabor, which are regarded by pilgrims 
with the utmost veneration. Behind the church is 
the convent, the largest and most commodious in 
Jerusalem. It consists of a great number of small 
courts, and apartments connected togcther by flights 
of steps; and at this time it was filled with pilgrims, 
whose ruddy countenances, furred dresses, and quaint 
demeanour, revealed their Slavonic and semi-European 
origin. Leaving the convent, we went into the 
garden on the opposite side of the street, which is 
spacious and pleasant; but, except a few lofty pines, 
it contains little to justify its great celebrity. 
A second visit to the tomb of David proved how 
completely Abdallah had deceived our expectations. 
We went down from thence once more to the Pool of 
Siloam for a bottle of water, passing onward to En 
Rogel and so round by the Potter’s-field to the tombs in 
the vale of Hinnom. Our object there being to examine 
one of the vaults, known by the name of “ the Apostles 
tomb;” on the ceiling of which may still be discovered 
five quaint and elongated figures, with radiated coun- 
tenances, whose sainted forms denote that at some 
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remote period, the sepulchre has a used, as.a place 
of. devotion. 

Once more we peiehed across shiek hill P Tiga, 
and. up the Mount of Olives to the Tombs of the 
Prophets, which interested us but little, and of which 
I find that I have made no particular memorandum. 
‘Descending the hill we observed, among the olives, a 
party of ladies with their families, making holiday. 
I have not as yet stated that in Palestine the female 
costume, though in most respects resembling that of 
Egypt, dice very agreeably in its colour; the 
mournful blue being here exchanged for the more 
cheerful white. The children were amusing them- 
selves in swings suspended from the branches ; young 
persons of a larger growth were beating tambours and 
cymbais, the more elderly were quietly enjoying the 
juvenile frolics, while domestics stood round to keep 
guard and wait on their mistresses. It was a pleasant 
domestic picture, and being the first we had witnessed, 
we stopped for a few moments, albcit at a very respect- 
ful distance, to look on; not so far off, however, but 
our presence was observed, and a negro girl was . 
quickly dispatched to request we would withdraw. In a 
case so entirely within the discretion of the ladies, we 
could not of course remonstrate, and so, though | treated 
as.we thought rather hardly, we moved on. The music 

of these tambours and cymbals is monotonous ; but it 
seems to be the only kind they have. A few days pre- 
viously, we had heard these instruments going at.a great 
rate over 2 small Sheik’s tomb, near the Damascus Gate, 
where, two Dervishes sat on the ground thrumming 
away. in honor.of the saint. The prudery or Secora 
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call it what you will, of the ladies on the mount, was 
not so strictly imitated by two lively Bethany girls, 
whom we afterwards met, and who remembering our 
visit to the village, bestowed on us smiling marks of 
recognition. The evening was spent in very agreeable 
chat over a cup of coffee at Mr. Veitch’s, with whom 
we had much conversation respecting the prospects of 
the college connected with the mission. 

Another Sunday had arrived; which we now re- 
solved should be our last; for, though it would have 
been very delightful, in many respects, to have pro- 
longed our stay: yet, having satisfied our curiosity 
pretty fully on all the principal points; and our wish 
being to arrive at Beyrout, by the beginning of 
April; the Lake of Tiberias also, to be visited on our 
way, it was necessary to think of starting on the fol- 
lowing Monday. Mr. Veitch officiated, as usual, on 
that Sabbath morning. The afternoon was spent at 
two of the most remarkable places in the vicinity. 
Taking the Bible with us, we ascended the Hill of 
Scopos, that lofty height at the distance of a mile 
to the north of the city, whence the traveller, com- 
ing out of ancient Galilee, gets his first and most 
charming view of Jerusalem. Its summit being the 
more appropriate for our present purpose, inasmuch 
as it commands the whole of that eastern range, from 
whence Moses-+having this very spot within his 
ken— so distinctly foretold the Divine vengeance 
on Israel, that his predictions now read like history; 
and were, in fact, fulfilled at the end of 1,500 
years, by the conqueror who, on this very hill 
planted his eagles, when commissioned to destroy 
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the: infatuated , city... Was, it. J seehiay the. faithful 
»seeorder of that dreadful catastrophe, .or, the. Hebrew 
Prophet himself. who. uttered the. following . awful 
- sentences, recorded. in the Book of Deuteronomy? 
—“ For I know. that after my death ye will utterly . 
ne yourselves, and turn aside from, the . way 
which I have commanded you,. and _cyil. shall 
befall you in the latter days’*.....And “ the Lord 
“shall bring a. nation against thee from far, from the 
end of the earth, as swift as the cagle flieth; a nation 
_whose tonguc.thou shalt not aa amare ......And he 
‘shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until the high and 
. fenced walls come down...... And thou shalt eat the 
- fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given thee, i in 
‘ the sicge and in the straitness wherewith thine ene- 
mies shall distress thee -...-. And ye shall be plucked 
from off the land whither thou goest to. possess it. 
And.the Lord shall scatter thee among all, People, 
_ from the one end of the earth even unto the other. vas! 
..And_ among these nations shalt thou find no | ease, 
. neither ghall the sole of thy foot have rest ,...... And 
_ the Lord shall bring - thee into Egypt again with. ships, 
- by the way whereof I spake unto thee, . thou shalt 
- see it no more again; and there ye shall be sold unto 
.-your enemies. for bondmen and bondwomen, and. no 
-yaan: shall buy you” t . os “And the stranger ‘that 
Shall come from a far land ‘shall say, when they ;see the 
«plagues of this land, even all the nations shal} say, 
Wherefore hath the Lord done this unto this land?... 
Then men shall say; Because they have forsaken the 


* Deut, xxxi. 29, t Deut. xxviii, 49, et seq. 
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‘dovenant éf the Lord God of their fathers; which he 
‘tiade with them’ when he brought: them forth: out of 
thé land of Egypt..... And theanger of the Lord’ was 
‘Kiffidied against this land to bring upon it all ‘the 
- “éuttses that are written ‘in this bor And the Lord 
“rodted them out of their land in anger and in wrath, 
“and ih great indignation, and cast them into another 
“fand, as it is this day.”t— These terrible denunciations 
“we read; then closed the sacred wolame, ant pursned 
our walk. 
~* ‘The summit of Scopos exhibits traces | of ancient 
“gubstructions,; which I have nowhere seen explained. 
We proceeded along the lofty ridge which connects 
“this hill with the Mount of Olives—the ‘site of 
“the ancient Anathoth being at no great distance to 
the East,—and then passing through the little hamlet 
behind the church-of the Avcension, Getcended to the 
| garden of Gethsemane. cal 
‘Here it was our purpose to wend the remaining 
bright ‘hours of our last Sabbath in Jerusalem. 
Entering the place, we sat down on the gnarled roots 
of the largest and most ‘venerable of those antique 
“trees; ahd‘ again drawing forth our Bibles, tead ‘the 
account which’ each evatigelist has’ given of that fatal 
night; when the Saviour ‘was led from his agony in the 
garden’ to the Hall of Judgment, and ‘from thence’to 
“the rock of Calvary: There is a singular coincidente, 
“ which’ has often stritk ‘my mindF know not whether 
“4t has‘odcurred to ‘othersin the’ retribution which 
/ - followed’ ‘the conimission of this great natioral sin. An 
“attentive perusal of the incidents of the’ siege will 
273 $ Deut. xxix, 22, e seq. 
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shew, that the three spots I have just enumerated, that 
is to say, the Garden of Gethsemane, the Hall of 
Judgment, which was in the fortress Antonia, and the 
ground about Calvary, were above all the other scenes 
of conflict and slaughter, distinguished by strug- 
gles the most bloody and appalling: as though 
Providence intended to brand the localities desecrated 
by the most awful crimes, with the most signal marks 
of vengeance. | 

The afternoon passed away in quiet devotion, under 
the shade of those ancient Olives. We gathered a few 
wild flowers before we. left and departed. The even- 
ing concluded with an excellent discourse, by the Rev. 
Mr. Nicolayson, one of the most devoted and useful of 
the labourers connected with the Protestant mission. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE VALUE OF TRADITION—PALESTINE A TRA- 
DITIONAL COUNTRY —JOSEPHUS AND OTHERS 
| -+EUSEBIUS-—-JEROME—ROBINSON—-WILLIAMS. © 


BEFORE we proceed to examine some particular points 
of identity which have been taken for granted in the 
preceding narrative, let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider the claims of a species of evidence, which has 
much to do, not only with questions of topography, 
but with the general interests of truth—I mean the 
evidence of tradition. 

There are two sorts of testimony, each of which, 
within its own proper limits, is legitimate and trust- 
worthy. The first is positive and historical—that 
which may be traced to some certain and credible 
source. The second is indirect and inferential— 
derived from rumour or general belief, not traceable to 
any known authority, and resting mainly on popular 
opinion—of this kind is tradition. It is a sort of 
secondary evidence, which, in the absence of the first, 
may often, and sometimes from necessity, must be 
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admitted. The earliest recollections ef mankind, 
imdeed, are all resolved inta traditions. Traditions take 
precedence of all written records, and often become 
interwoven with them. Much that has escaped the 
pen of contemporary writers, is taken up inte 
authentic history; but much, also, remains in its 
original form-—~traditions, political, social, ecclesias- 
tical—and many of them genuine and undoubted. The 
world sould scarcely contain the aggregate of human 
thoughts, opinions, belief, and practices, were they all 
redueed to writing. It cannot be denied, notwithstand- 
ing, that tradition is open to great abuse; and the recol- 
lection of this, will naturally suggest the necessity of 
caution, proportioned to the danger of fraud or decep- 
tion. But this danger, however great, will not justify 
an entire rejection of this species of evidence. 

Of all the various kinds of traditions, it must be 
admitted, I fear, that the ecclesiastical has been mast 
abused. The causes may have varied. Ambition 
and priestcraft have found it to be the readiest means 
of imposing on human credulity. A he clothed in 
the venerable garb of antiquity; especially a religious 
hie-—attested by ages of popular belief, challenges less 
scrutiny, and is more unhesitatingly received than a 
lie of recent invention. But it is not necessary, in all 
cases, to suppose the worst intentions. Mankind are 
frequently little aware of the bias under which they 
thmk and act in support of a, favourite theory, 
especially of ome deemed to be of great importance, 
In: many cases an honest personal conviction may 
lead td a tampering with the evidence . connected 
with it; an exsggeration of the evidence to estab- 
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hish, or a garbling of the evidence to disprove the 
conclusion. There are few minds, perhaps, that are 
entirely proof against such a temptation. There is 
but too frequently, in short, a management of evidence, 
if not a manufacturing of it, for that is the worst form. 
of the offence, in order to accredit a thing surely 
believed ; and it may be with a sincere intention of 
subserving the cause of substantial truth, even by the 
use of means which are most at variance with it. 

Thisisnothing more or lessindeed, than a pious fraud ; 
from whatsoever quarter it proceeds. Mistaken devotion 
has often been guilty of it; but so also has mistaken 
zeal in an opposite direction. The fault in both cases 
is really the same; though greater perchance where 
the attempt is made by fraud to put down fraud. Both 
classes, however, fall into the error of distrusting the 
simple force and value of truth. And they both sin 
against it as those sinned against the ark, who, fearing 
for its safety, employed sacrilegious and forbidden 
means to uphold it. 

If this were a mere discussion touching only certain 
controverted localities in Palestine, I might here leave 
the subject. But is it not one ofthe most urgent topics 
of the present day, affecting the whole theory of 
religion, and the whole fabricof the Christian Church-— 
its creed—its ritual—its discipline—its authority? 
One party pleading for traditions of the most equivo- 
cal, not to say monstrous character; and another, 
Impatient of the task of distinguishing between the 
true and the false, and thinking to eut the Gordian 
knot by denying the value of tradition altogether. 

"To those who holdvas every consistent Protestant 
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must do, that the substance of truth is to be found 
in the written word, the entire rejection of the evi- 
dence of tradition may at first sight seem compa- 
ratively unimportant; but it will not, on consideration, 
be found to be so. For to say nothing of the value, 
more or less, of tradition in illustrating and explaming 
written testimony, it surely ought not to be forgotten 
that the historical proof of certain portions of the sacred 
records themselves, rests, in a great measure, on early 
ecclesiastical tradition. 

The man who wholly rejects ecclesiastical tradition 
therefore, hazards more than he is perhaps aware of. 
He may be honest in his intentions, but he is not 
historically just; and he asserts a principle, which 
if generally adopted, might prove deeply injurious to 
truth. 

To return, however, to our topographical question. 
No one acquainted with the frauds and impositions of 
of a corrupt and ambitious clergy, in Palestine and 
elsewhere, at periods subsequent to the second and 
third centuries, will doubt the necessity of strictly 
scrutinizing the evidence which comes down to us 
through such channels. And the more so, because 
such evidence after all, cannot be wholly rejected. 
Nor are there wanting tests which rigorously applied, 
afford sufficient guarantees for truth. For to sup. 
pose that ecclesiastics in every age, have not been 
governed by ordinary human motives, would be absurd. 
The tests applicable to this, as te every other kind - 
of testimony are first, that the parties, so far as they 
can be traced, from whom the tradition originally came, 
possessed probable means of information; secondly, 
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that they had no known interests or motives likely to 
pervert the truth; and thirdly, that the tradition 
itself is not contradicted by evidence of a higher order, 
nor improbable in itself. Traditional evidence that 
can pass this threefold ordeal, may, in my opinion, be 
safely adopted. 

There is no country in the world more traditional 
than Palestine. In all ages it has had its traditions 
—traditions of doctrines, traditions of customs, and 
traditions, also, of place. Vain traditions, many of 
them, received from the fathers; and abounding before 
the Christian era. A portion of those early traditions 
of places—with which we have chiefly to do—sur- 
vived the national overthrow; and were at a later 
period collected into the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
and Jerome. ‘They are valuable, as shewing the 
popular opinion of an early Christian age; but often 
have little weight in themselves, from the still greater 
remoteness of the events to which they refer; and the 
mistakes discoverable in that ancient compilation but 
little affect the credit of the compilers, in respect to 
traditions nearer their own times. 

But tradition, after all, seldom affords the very 
highest degree of probability. History, not the mere 
embodiment of earlier traditions, but the written tes- 
timeny of eye-witnesses, or the official or well-authen- 
ticated record of facts of recent occurrence, doubtless 
furnishes a stronger assurance. And fortunately for 
those localities in Palestine which attract the greatest 
interest, such evidence, as we shall hereafter see, may 
still be obtained. 

Independently of tha sacred writings, which must 
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be regarded asof paramount authority, we have,indeed, 
the works of many profane authors, both native and 
foreign, thowing much light on local questions, 

The foremost of them is Josephus, an author of 
uncommon merit; whose statements, when unbiassed 
by the peculiar circumstances of his position, or by a 
pardonable nationality — but particularly when he 
speaks as an oye-witness—are entitled to a high degree 
of credit, 

From this celebrated author, corroborated by Strabo, 
Tacitus, Pliny, and others, the position and charac- 
teristics of ancient Jerusalem and other ancient 
localities, may be often gathered; but for the identi- 
fication of localities, held most sacred among Christians, 
recourse must be principally had to the Bible, and the 
works of early ecclesiastical writers. 

Among these, Eusebius takes the first place; whose 
character is of the more importance, because the most 
interesting questions turn on his veracity. On this 
account, if on no other, his pretensions have been 
variously regarded, according to the different bias of 
his critics. 

By one party, he is looked upon chiefly in the 
light of a courtly sychophaat, far less attached to truth 
than desirous of gratifying an imperial patron. By 
another party, he is held up as the model of a Christian, 
ec¢lasiastic and historian. 

here are exaggerations probably, .on both sides; 
hut, at all events, his character must be judged ia 
relation to the age in which he lived. That was 
not one of geld as some imagine; but neither wag it 
one of the basest. metal. It was, undoubtedly, an age 
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of some credulity; but men might be credulous ‘and 
yet smcere. There were many circumstances:to make 
even the'cautious somewhat credulous in those days. 
Natural sciences were, as yet, but very imperfectly 
tnderstood, and defective science nourished a belief 
in’ prodigies. The age of miracles, moreover, had 
scarcely passed away, and had left behind some 
uncertainty as to their possible recurrence. Sud- 
den impulses were, by general consent, traced to 
supernatural causes; and the language of Scripture 
seemed to justify a courtly heathen phraseology, which 
ascribed an especial providence to the conduet, 
and even to the thoughts of princes. 

Superstition had certainly commenced its baneful 
work; and few scruples were, probably, entertained 
in any quarter concerning the propriety of making a 
popular use of it, in the accomplishment of a good 
work. 

It would be unwise, to suppose that the character of 
Eusebius was wholly uninfluenced by such circum- 
stances, or by the temptations of his own peculiur 
station. 

Asa courtier, he would willingly adopt the inflated 
phraseology in ‘common use; a3 a philosoplier, he 
might naturally overlook the secondary cause in the 
hdbit of ascribing everything to the first; asa Chris- 
tian bishop, he might honestly mistake a singular 
coincidénce for 2 Divine inspiration; and’ be ‘but too 
willuyp, it may be, to promote eee ene. by 
ovcasional connivance ait fraud. 

But, However all thiy’may lessen his sanaiallualie: 
rity, it ddes not destroy his credit ae a historian ‘of 
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facts within hia own knowledge or derived from 
certain sources; and particularly where no motive 
can be assigned for misrepresentation. In the account 
he has given of the building of the first church above 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the discovery of the original 
Crypt, the caution he manifests in discriminating 
between the reports of others, and facts which had 
fallen under his own observation, furnishes an addi- 
tional guarantec for his veracity. 

Second only to Eusebius, is Jerome, whose histo- 
vical authority is scarcely less valuable; and on 
questions of Hebrew antiquity, even to be preferred, 
on account of his acquaintance with the original 
language. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that each of these 
authors lived at a period which afforded many peculiar 
means of obtaining correct information; and which 
preceded the age of dispute about the identity of 
holy places. Their testimony, therefore, whether 
conclusive or not, stands quite distinct from the 
ecclesiastical stories of later times. 

The historical evidence touching sacred localities 
does not, however, terminate with them; but it must 
be confessed to become more and more doubtful as it 
descends; till at length it is lost in legends, having no 
other than a suggestive valuc, sometimes assisting in 
the discovery of more trustworthy evidence. 

From well-authenticated tradition and more positive 
testimony of the kind I have described, proofs enough 
may be obtained, I think, to fix the identity of the 
most interesting localities on the footing of high pro- 
ability; but, in addition, as 'we shall afterwards sec, 
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a class of official proofs may be brought to bear 
on the question, which will raise this evidence to the 
point of historical certainty. 

The identity of the sacred spots, was, indeed, 
until a comparatively recent period, generally ad- 
mitted; but public opinion has, of late, been some- 
what shaken by the incredulity of modern travellers. 
Among these may be mentioned Korte, Richardson, 
and Dr. Robinson. Lord Nugent and the lev. 
George Wilhams, late Protestant chaplain at Jerusa- 
lem, may be quoted among the defenders of the old 
opinions. In the brief topographical remarks I am 
about to offer, my attention will be chiefly directed 
to the views of Robinson on one side, and of Williams 
on the other, as the best exponents of their respective 
parties. 

Of the * Biblical researches,” of Robinson, it would 
be dificult to speak too highly, in cases not involving 
his peculiar foible; but this foible, unhappily, 1s carried 
to a degree of extravagance which materially affects 
his credit, on some of the most interesting occasions. 

Ecclesiastical fraud, in Robinson’s view, is sdme- 
thing moze than an cbject of indignation and distrust. 
It is ta. him a real caput mortuum, meeting the 
author's fancy at every turn, and not merely closing 
upon him the avenues to truth, but driving him into 
extremes of incredulity, precluding almost the. hope 
of future recovery. 

Because monks and friars have frequently been 
ignorant; coxrupt, und unscrupulous, he lays it down 
ag an axiom, ‘that all ecclesiastical traditaon ze- 
specting the aticient places in and around Jerusalem, 
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and throughout Palestine, is of no value, exceptso far 
as it is supported by circumstances known to us 
from the Scriptures, or from other contemporary 
testimony’’* 

In accordance with this sweeping denunciation, he 
shunned the monasteries, and considered the personal 
examination of the Holy Sepulchre, on which he 
was about to pronounce a positive, though not 
a final opinion, as of no consequence. He seems not 
even to have known of the existence of the ancient 
Crypt in the Chapel of Joseph and Nicodemus, ‘“ He 
looked into the church,” he tells us, “for a few 
moments, while a procession was going on, and never 
visited the place again.” He did not take the trouble 
to visit the cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem, at all. 
It was sufficient for the condemnation of these places, 
that they had long been the haunts of ecclesiastical 
fraud and superstition. Yet most persons would 
have supposed that, unless Dr. Robinson possessed 
an intuitive knowledge on the subject, an examination 
of the places themselves would have been rather more 
satisfactory. 

On all questions, coming within the range of this 
strong prejudice, Mr. Williams, though not free from 
opposite predilections, appears to me to have the 
advantage. While in matters connected with the 
general topography of Jerusalem, I must give a 
decided preference to Dr. Robinson. 

Hence, as I have already stated, I willingly adopt 
Robinson’s general plan of the ancient city; borne 
out, as it seems to be, by the concurrent testimony of 
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ancient authors. According to this plan, Zion covered 
the principal hill to the south. Over against it to 
the north, and separated from it by a branch of the 
Tyropceon valley, was Accra, occupying, however, 
not the whole, but only the lower part of the hill. 
Over against Accra, to the east, and originally sepa- 
rated from it by the broad valley of the Tyropeon, 
rose Moriah, on which stood the temple; Ophel being 
a prolongation of the same hill to the south; and 
Bezetha a higher elevation of the same hill to the 
north; the latter being separated on its southern 
side, from the temple by a deep artificial trench, and 
on its western side, from Accra, by the broad valley 
of the Tyropeon. The new city included Bezetha, 
a large portion of the plain to the north of Bezetha 
and of Accra, and likewise the slope of the hill by 
whatever name it might be called, rising immedi- 
ately to the west of Accra. 

In my opinion, Mr. Williams entirely fails in his 
attempt to disturb this general collocation ; notwith+ 
standing the hazard to which Robinson exposes it: in 
some parts, by his eagerness to support his own 
theory. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ACCRA--GATES OF THE TEMPLE--THE CITY OF 
DAVID—THE ANCIENT POOLS—SILOAM—POOL 
OF HEZEKIAH—POOL OF BETHESDA. 


Ir is not my intention to enter minutely into the 
proofs of that general collocation set forth in the last 
chapter. 1 shall content myself with adverting to 
one or two points, on which I think the advocates on 
either side are plainly mistaken; and then, after a 
few remarks on the position of the ‘‘ City of David,” 
proceed to topics bearing on the more important 
question of the site of Calvary. 

The error in Robinson, to which I now allude, hus 
reference to Accra. In tracing the boundaries of 
that part of the city—which, rightly enough, as I 
believe, he places directly west of the temple—so 
anxious 1s he to include the present church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, that he carries up the western wall 
very nearly to the level of the Tower of Hippicus; 
in direct contradiction of Josephus, who expressly 
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states that Zion was much higher* than Accra, 
thereby shewing that its western wall must have 
crossed the hill at a point considerably lower down ; 
a conclusion, moreover, in perfect accordance with 
proofs to be hereafter adduced. Again, with a view 
to suggest a reason why the northern wall of Accra 
should be carried out as far as the modern gate of 
Damascus, he imagines a far more rapid descent of 
the hill of Accra than can be fairly presumed; 
Josephus himself expressly declaring, that on the 
destruction of the Macedonian citadel, the mount on 
which it stood was levelled,t a statement which is 
quite at variance with the idea of any precipitous 
descent. 

Mr. Williams, on the other hand, appears to me 
equally in error, in attempting to prove from Josephus, 
that Accra lay to the north of the temple. The 
disappearance of the branch of the Tyropwon, running 
up towards the tower of David, I have already ad- 
verted to. Let us now see what use he makes of 
the Herodian temple. In describing the western 
quarter of the temple, Josephus states,t that the 
first gate led across the intermediate valley to the 
king’s palace, which undoubtedly stood on the north- 
western brow of Zion. Two more gates, he tells 
us, led to the “suburbs of the city,” a term con- 
fessedly ambiguous, but probably explained by the 
fact that the lower city had apparently been so desig- 
nated in earlier times.§ The last gate, we learn, led to 
the “ other city;” and here lies the principal difficulty. 


* Jos. Bell. B. 5, c. 4, 8. 1. t Jos. Ant. B.13, c, 6, 8,7. 
+ Jos: Ant, B15, 6.11, 8. 5. § 9 Kings, c.28, 8.11. 
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Now it is perfectly true, that in Herod’s time, the 
city of Agrippa was nothing more than a populous 
suburb: but then, it must be borne in mind, that as 
the gates had not been altered in Josephus’ time, he 
would naturally describe them in reference to the city 
of his day; and we shall find that his practice was, to 
treat the old city, consisting of Zion and Accra, 
as one city divided into two parts, the upper and 
the lower; giving a distinctive appellation only to the 
city of Agrippa, as ‘‘ Bezetha,” or the ‘‘ new city,” in 
contradistinction to the old. Hence we may conclude, 
that the quarter which he here, by anticipation, calls 
the “other city,” was, in fact, that which, existing 
in Herod’s time as a populous suburb, became a 
city at a subsequent time. The description he gives 
of the locality appears to confirm this construction: 
for the gate, he says, led down into the trench by a 
great number of stcps, and thence up again by the 
ascent; for the city, that is the last-mentioned or 
“other city,” lay over against the temple, in_ the 
manner of a theatre, and was encompassed with a 
deep trench along the entire south quarter. 

In other words, the way led along a trench to 
the northern hill, which was separated, as we know, 
from the temple and from Antonia preciscly in this 
manner. But that this hill could not have been 
Accra, appears, among other reasons, from the fagts 
mentioned elsewhere by Josephus, that Acera wes 
peparated from the temple by the valley of the 
Tyropceon;* and that its surface had been so levelled 
as to give the superiority to the temple. 

* Joe. Bell. B. 5, ¢. 4, 8.1. 
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Let us now endeavour to ascertain the position of 
the ““eity of David;” a question extremely interesting 
in itself, and important to the further enquiry respect- 
ing the course of the ancient walls, There is reason 
to believe that the signification of this term varied at 
different periods. Josephus, in his antiquities, calls 
the ancient city of Jebus the “lower city;”* and in 
his account of the wars,t placcs the citadel of David 
on the hill of Zion above it. Now this ancient 
citade], which is called in the book of Chronicles the 
eastle of Zion, is declared by the sacred writer to be 
the same with the city of David.} It was there that 
David dwelt, and on that account he gave it his name; 
he built round about it, even from Millo round about, 
and Joab repaired the rest of the city. It afterwards 
became the place of royal sepulture, and its sanctity 
was increased by the ark having rested there during 
the greater part of David’s reign. 

We might, with some probability, infer that the title 
was restricted originally to the royal residence, and the 
buildings immediately connected with it. But there 
are reasons for believing that it was soon extended to 
the whele of Zion, and possibly also, in after times, 
to the whole of Jerusalem. Thus, in the Book 
of Kings§ it is said, the “city of David,” which is 
“« Zion:” while Josephus states, but on what authority 
dbes not appear, that David, having enclosed the 
lower- city, and united it to the citadel, so as to make 
it one bedy, called Jerusalem itself by his own name 
“the city of David.” || 

* Jos. Ant. B. 7, ¢.3, s. 1. + Jos Bell. b. v.c. 8.1. 


t 2 Sam. c.5, v.7. § 1 Kings viii. 1. 
|| Jos. Ant. B. vii. c. 3, 8. 2. 
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But whatever signification might have been attached 
to this term, after the captivity, it seems certain that 
the “ City of David” and ‘“‘ Zion” were appellations 
applied previously to that event, to the royal resideace 
and the hill on which it stood, as contradistinguished 
from the rest of Jerusalem. * 

The city of David, therefore, properly speaking, 
oecupied the upper part or even the whole of Zion 
‘The exact position, however, of Millo is not so obvious. 
It-was built by Solomon, very near to the royal residence, 
but apparently distinct from it; and, being on thé 
outer side, in all probability it formed part of the 
magsive ramparts or fortifications along the northern 
brow of Zion. T 

Before we turn our attention to the course of the 
ancient walls, so important to the discussion respecting 
the site of Calvary, it may be as well to offer a faw 
preliminary remarks on the ancient pools, the position 
of which has some bearing, though very much less’ 
than Robinson would have us believe, on the larger 
question. For it being of consequence to the viewer 
of this author, that the ‘‘ Birket El Hammam’’- 
the pool to the west of the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre—should have been within the walls of ancient. 
Acera, he seams desirous to prove that other ancient 
peols were in the same predicament. aie 

| His observation with respect to the ‘“ Birket #h; 
Hammam ” is this:—‘‘The pool must, of course, haya, 
been, situated within the second wall of Josephus: and: 
ite present position seems, therefore, to deternaine in. ; 
part the probable course of that wall.”t Again, im 


* Vide passim, Kings, ( Chron., Faalung, Prophets. ‘7 
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respect to Siloam he remarks: ‘ On this point there is 
nothing very definite in Josephus or elsewhere: but it 
seems hardly probable that the wall should have been 
carried close along to the only living fountains in the 
whole region of the city, and yet exclude them.’* 
Yet, improbable as this might appear to Dr. Robinson, 
nothing seems more certain to an impartial reader, 
who finds Josephus explicitly stating of the old wall, 
‘that it went southward, having its bending above 
the fountain Siloam;”+ and when addressing his 
obstinate countrymen, he reminds them, as a motive to 
surrender, * that Siloam as well us all the other springs 
that were without the city”’{ yielded abundance of water 
to the besiegers. The very nature of the ground, 
moreover, in a strategical point of view, required 
that the wall should pass above and not below the 
fountain. Returning, now, from the pool of Siloam 
to the Birket El Hammam, it will be perceived that 
Robinson takes nothing by his allusion; for, so far as 
the example of Siloam is concerned, the Accra wall 
might well have passed close to the other pool, without 
encompassing it. He mainly relies, however, on the 
assumption that the ‘‘ Birket El] Hammam ” is the same 
with the “ pool of Hezekiah;” of which, however, 
there is no proof, and, even if there were, it would 
scarcely help his argument. There can be little doubt 
thet tins pool is the ancient ‘‘Amygdalon” or almond 
pool of Josephus. It is far, indeed, from improbable 
that in connexion with the citadel on Mount Zion, # 
pdel tay always have existed there; but no ancient 
avthot ealis it the pool of Hezekiah, that name being, 


* Bib. Res, yol. i. p. 460. + Jos. Bell. B. v.c.4,8 2. 
ee t Ibid, B v.o. 9, 3.4, 
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sincularly enough for Dr. Robinson’s case, a mere 
monkish invention. a. 

It is true that various pools are mentioned by 
sacred writers, in connexion with Hezekiah; in whose 
reign the waters were much endangered by foreign 
invasion. There was an upper pool and a con- 
duit im the highway of the fuller’s field,* which may, 
without much hesitation, be considered as the pool 
now called the ‘‘ Upper Pool of Gihon,” and, in Arabic, 
the ‘** Birket el Mamillah.” We are further told, in 
the Book of Kings, that Hezekiah made a pool and a 
conduit, and brought water info the city.”+ Again, 
in the Book of Chronicles, that he brought the upper 
water-course of Gihon straight down to the west side 
of the city of the David.t From LEcclesiasticus we 
learn that he brought water into the midst of the city: 
digged the hard rock with iron, and made wells for 
water. But not a word is said in all this, about 
Hezekiah’s making a “‘ pool” in the midst of the city, 
which, considering the space it would oceupy, does 
not seem very probable; while the bringing wafer 
into the city rather suggests the idea of pipes and 
conduits, supplying cisterns and private reservois, 
and probably, also, the cutting of those secret channels 
and tanks which are known to be connected with the 
temple and the pool of Siloam. 

That this pool could not, indeed, have been the one 
supposed to have been brought down from the upper 
Gihon, straight to the west side of the city of David, 
appears almost certam from the evidence already 
adduced, that in Hezekiah’s reign, the title of the 


* 2 Kings xviii. 17. + 2 Kings xx. 20, 
t 2 Chron, xxxii. 30. § Eccles. xlviii. 3. 
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“city of David” designated only Mount , Zion; 
since the pool in question lies to the north of that 
ity and not to the west; and the description evidently 
points out the lower pool of Gihon, the “‘ Birket es 
Sultan,” which was enclosed within a wall by Heze- 
Ktiah’s son, Manasseh. In short, there is no ground 
whatever for believing that in Hezekiah’s reign, any onc 
of the great pools was within the city; though doubt- 
less they were protected by towers and other defences. 
Yet, it is mainly on this slight and unauthorized 
assumption, that the identity of Calvary 1s impugned. 

I will now hasten on to the consideration of more 
important subjects, merely observing, in respect to 
the pool of Bethesda, that the short arguments 
in favour of its being on the southern side of the 
temple are as follows:—the probability of the 
sheep-gate and the sheep-market having been on 
that side; the statement of Eusebius and Jerome, 
that m that pool the ancient sacrifices were washed, 
and the certainty that tho Nethinims employed in sugh 
duties imhabited that quarter. The pool, moreover, 
appears to have been double, and some early writers 
speak of a double pool here, which has now disappeared. 
To which may be added a suggestion of Dr. Robinson,* 
that the ‘‘troubling of the waters” might, in some 
way or other, without impugning the miracle, have 
been connected with the irregular flow of the fountains 
on this side the temple, which is still the subject ot 
curious observation. 

: * Bibl. R. vol. 1. p. 508. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HOLY SEPULCHRE—TOPOGRAPHICAL ARGUMENT— 
GATE OF GENNATH-—COURSE OF ACCRA WALL— 
ACTUAL LENGTH—CONCLUSION FROM IT. 


Dr. ROBINSON is a zealous, though very far from an 
unprejudiced opponent of the traditionary site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He argues the question both 
topographically and historically, but in so shadowy 
and unsubstantial a way, that even were the monks 
of Calvary unable to establish their own title, they 
would have little to fear, in my judgment, from their 
opponent. 

We will take first the topographical argument, on 
which he places the greatest reliance. The allegation 
here is, that the supposed site of the Sepulchre 
could not possibly have been beyond the wall of 
Accra. And if this be so, there is at once an end of 
the enquiry; but so sweeping a conclusion demands 
a corresponding weight of probabilities. We will 
proceed to examine what can be adduced in its favor. 
By this allegation, it will be seen that the whole 
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course of the Accra wall, from its commencement to 
its termination, is put in issue. 

It was obviously necessary for Dr. Robinson, in 
supporting this issue, first to fix the spot at which the 
wall commenced. Josephus has told us, that this spot 
was ‘‘the gate of Gennath, which belonged to the 
first wall.” But whereabouts in the first wall stood 
the gate of Gennath? To this Josephus returns no 
answer—but Robinson does. He says that the gate of 
Gennath, doubtless, was near the tower of Hippicus. 
This, however, is a point of vital importance—it is in 
fact the key to the whole position—and cannot be 
accepted on Robinson’s unsupported authority. But 
where again was the tower of Hippicus? This also 
Robinson has answered; and on gencral grounds, 
quite independent of his particular reasons—which 
are remarkable only for the calmness with which 
he 1s able to dispose of adverse figures—we may adopt 
his conclusion. Hippicus, we learn indeed from 
Josephus, occupied the north-west corner of Zion, 
and it stood probably on or near the site of the tower, 
now called the tower of David; the form and 
structure of which, however, evidently show, that it is 
not identical with Hippicus, as Robinson infers, but 
is rather to be ascribed to the founder of the Roman 
city. ‘ ) 

Hippicus, however, being fixed, we ask for the 
proofs of the gate of Gennath being near it. Now, 
we can well understand how important it is to 
Robinson’s theory respecting Accra and the site of 
the sepulchre, that this gate should be where he places 
it; but theory is not argument, and the decision here, 
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in fact, involves the question at issue. What, then, 
ure the probabilities of the case? Let us endeavour 
to find the answer in Robinson’s own map and 
his own admeasurement, aided by the authority of 
Josephus. 

Flippicus stood at the north-west corner of Zion, 
vnd Gennath belonged to the first wall; in other words, 
Gennath was one of the public gates in the northern 
wall of Zion. That it could not stand in immediate 
proxunity, or, i any available sense, near to Hippicus, 
will appear from the following particulars. Josephus 
expresely informs us, that next on the wall to Hippicus 
stood the magnificent tower called Phasaelus, and next 
avain to that stood the tower Mariamne ; and behind 
these, and actually adjoining them, was the Herodian 
palace, with its statcly buildings, courts, porticocs, 
yroves, and gardens, inclosed within a wall of its own, 
thirty cubits high. It is clear, therefore, that the 
gate of Gennath must have been lower down. Let 
us endeavour to ascertain its actual position. The 
whole length of the Zion wall, from Hippicus to the 
western portico of the temple, is computed, by Robin- 
son,’ to be about six hundred and thirty yards. First 
on this wall we have Hippicus, with its northern face 
of forty feet. Then came Phasaelus, with its face of 
sixty feet; and then Mariamne, thirty feet more. The 
space between each of these towers, as I shall presently 
shew, could not be less than one hundred and fifty 
feet. The space between the tower of Mariamne and 
the gate of Gennath must, surely have been as great; 
and. the width of the gate itself, with its towers, at the 
least, one hundred feet more. Dr. Robinson admits 
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that the Accra wall commenced on the temple side of 
the gate; and the result shews that, so far from this 
gate being near to Hippicus, it must have been, at 
least, one hundred and eighty yards from it; and the 
commencement of the Accra wall, upwards of two 
hundred yards. 

Thus it appears, that the starting point of which we 
are in search, instead of being near the north-west 
corner of Zion, was at the distance of at least one-third 
down the Zion wall. 

The value of this discovery will appear, from the use 
which Robinson designed to make of the opposite 
conclusion. 

Let us again take Robinson’s map, the general 
correctness of which I readily allow; and, casting our 
eyes on the space intervening between the tower of 
Hippicus and the tower of Antonia, the admitted 
termmus of the wall on the other side, we shall see 
that not far out of a straight line, drawn from the one 
to the other, was the so-called pool of Hezekiah, and 
the alleged site of the sepulchre. This circumstance 
evidently suggested the second assumption in Kobin- 
son’s theory; his argument being, that, as the Acera 
wall certainly did not run in a straight line, and 
would, on other accounts, actually encompass the 
pool, it must also as naturally encompass the site 
of ‘the sepulchre. This argument, however, is 
entirely diseoticerted by the discovery of the real 
position of the Gennath gate; for, on reference to the 
map, -we find that some two hundred and fifty yards 
aléng the Zion wall bring us very nearly, or quite, 
dow ty thé: niodérn biwslars; ‘corroborating’ a ‘very 
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diffetient thedt'y, to which T shall shortly refers aid ,-at 
afl events, thewing a spate quite wide enough to allow 
of 4! citcuitous wall passing beneath the pool ind 
the sépulchre, without affording any pretext for eh- 
closing’ them. " 
We! turn, therefore, to Robinson’s third assumption, 
whith is, that the result of any contraction of the 
lower'sity would be to reduce it to a size incompatible 
with history ; for ‘* we know,” says he, * that this 
city, at the time of the crucifixion, was extensive ahd 
populbus—three gutes led from it to the temple”; 
atid its suburbs must have been extensive. Oné'is 
alos? tempted to complain of such dealing with 
histoty as this. Populous, equally with the upper, 
the lower city doubtless was; but where do we find it 
stated} or even insinuated, that it was extensrve 
Frdim ‘histoty, deed, we are obliged to infer the 
contrary. ° J osephus expressly says, that the Accta 
wali‘ only encompassed the northern quartet of tHe 
city” © It is obvious, that the populousness of 
the(éntire dity ih no wise decided the ditection of a 
drticulat wall intersecting it. Abd Dr. Robinson 
should Have remerhbered, that the three gates openitiz 
into it from the temple, afforded access not ory 
to thé inhabitants of Aecra, but likewise td those 
of the prester part of Zion; and of the suburbs dlbo, 
Mine Peron, not to Accra merely, but to the whole 
city. 4 
The roof of the fact, now, I think, established, 
tht thd gatd of Genneth could not, in any‘aveilable 
detise>'be''sti® to be near the tower of Hippicub, 
‘almost of viselF dispobes of the lest sbjettion! ubpedby 
} 
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Rohinson ta the alleged, site of the sepulchre; which 
turns on, the supposed necessity of a straight line 
running obliquely across the hill of Accra, incompatible 
with the security of the city, or the adoption of a 
circuitous line, which must enclose the alleged, site. 
For this dilemma is wholly avoided by the ascertained 
position of the Gennath gate, which admits, as already 
stated, of a sufficient circuit to satisfy the expression 
of Josephus, ‘ cuxAoupevov,’ without involving either 
of the supposed consequences. 

The reader will be pleased to bear in mind, that we 
ate now trying the question only on Robinson’s own 
case ; and endeavouring to prove, before we open up 
a new set of probabilities, that the mora] impossibility, 
pr even the high improbability of the alleged site being 
the true one has not been established. The question, 
at present, stands thus :—-Robinson has first assumed 
4 pgint for the commencement of the Accra wall that 
tprns out to be incorrect; he, secondly, draws in- 
ferences from the error, which drop with its detec- 
tion; he, thirdly, seeks to corroborate his theory by 
historical references which are unsound; and, finally, 
he has recourse toa strategical objection which did not, 
im, fact, exist. 

‘But the fallacy of his conelusions will be still more 
apparent, from @ consideration of the line, which he him- 
self traces owt for the Accra wall. He imagines it to 
have run from a point near Hippicus, across the highe 
ipatt: of the hjll; thence to have swept round to the site 
of she, modern, Damascus gate; and from that point.to 
dave descended sha Tyropmon, ox, otherwise, to have 
exgaeed the, high ground of Bezetha to Antonia. Now 
the first grave objection to this theory, and one quite 
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distinct from the question of the Sepulchre, has been 
already noticed—namely that it would have brought 
up Accra to a level with Zion, contrary to the express 
statement of Josephus that it was much lower. In 
the next place, it would have created the very stra- 
tegical difficulty which he desires to avoid, by 
carrying the wall, first, directly under the foot of the 
only steep part of Accra, near the Latin Convent, 
where the hill might possibly have impended over it; 
and next beneath the brow of Bezetha, where it must 
necessarily have done so, or else have occupied a 
portion of that hill, in direct contradiction of Jose- 
phus’ description. 

But, now, having said enough, I conceive, to shew 
that no real necessity existed for including the alleged 
site of the scpulchre within the walls of Accra; it is 
time to explain what, in all probability, was the real 
course of these walls. 

We have tolerably well ascertained the termini— 
namely, the Gate of Gennath, in the Zion Wall, at the 
distance of about two hundred and fifty yards from 
Hippicus, and not far from the southern extremity of 
the modern Bazaar, on the one side; and the Tower 
of Antonia, at the north-west angle of the Temple 
Area, now occupied by the Governor's house, on the 
other. Between these extremities, it is admitted that 
the wall performed a circuitous route; first ruming 
north, and then sweeping round to the east; end 
not improbably with sinuosities and bends-—-in accord- 
ance with the rules of anvient strategy, with the de> 
scription of Jerusalem given by Tacitus, and Josephus’ 
statement of there being a northern and sonthem 
quarter. 
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Starting then from Gennath, so fixed, let such a 
wall be carried—perhaps with a gentle dip—across the 
more level part of Accra, just above the Bazaars, to a 
point a little beyond the site of the ‘‘ porta judiciale;” 
and from thence down to the Governor’s house.. 
Such a wall would leave the alleged site of Calvary on 
the outside, yet very nigh, not only to it but to the 
gate of Gennath, and, probably, also to the upper gate 
of Accra, where the highway must have passed; 
and finally, where, as the existence of ancient tombs 
attests, there wasa cemetery. Could any place accord 
better with the Scripture account of Calvary, or with 
the well-known position of a place of public execu- 
tion? Now this is the exact description of the spot 
which forms the site of the Holy Sepulchre. And 
the supposition of such a course for the Accra 
wall, further agrees with all the historical probabi- 
lities. The only alleged obstacle to it, namely, that it 
would shorten the wall and too greatly contract the 
lower city, being, so far from an objection, an addi- 
tional probability in its favour. 

We learn, indeed, from Strabo, that the nor- 
thern wall of Jerusalem was originally encompassed 
with a broad and deep trench, cut into the solid 
rock, of which the so called Pool of Bethesda may give 
us some idea—that pool, having probably formed 
apart of it: and the natural inference from such a 
prodigious work would be, that the wall was not 
unnecessarily prolonged, and could not have taken the 
direction assigned to it by Robinson. Butif I am not 
nruch mistaken, Josephus furnishes us with a tolerable 
clue’ to its actual length. He tells us that the entire 
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circuit of 'JSérashlein ‘was’ thirty-thrée stadia ~Dr. 
Robinson's wap} with dotted lines tracing some portior 
of thé Agrippa wall, ootresponds sufficiently with this 
statemeht{ and shews that the walls of Zion axteided 
about thirteen stadia, and those of the New City:about 
twenty. i 

Josephus further informs us that the walls of Zion 
had sixty towers; those of the New City, ninety; and 
the-middle walls of Accra only fourtcen. These 
toweis, the modern text of Josephus goes on to say, 
stood at the distance of two hundred cubits fromr each 
other; but this is evidently a mis-copy, for it would 
make the cirouit of the New City alone nearly double 
the extent which he assigns to the whole. 

The original reading, without much doubt, was 
one kundred cubits which, as the towers differed in 
size, arid might be sometimes coupled, seems intended 
to pive the average distance including the towers. 
The caleulation shews, in fact, that both on Zion and 
in’the New City, the average was one hundred cubits, 
or something more than one hundred and fifty feet; 
which ‘48 in further accordance with the Vitruvian 
tule of fortification, and 1s confirmed by Philo, who 
allows te the strongest places an interval of only a 
hutidted and fifty feet.* 

The celewlation is roughly as follows:—Zion had 13 
stadia for its external wall, 9,100 feet: divided by 60 
towers, it gives 151 feet. The New City had 20 
stadia, or 14,000 feet: divided by 90 towers, it gives 
155 feet; therefore 100 cubits, or 150 feet, more or 
less, are clearly the average. 

* Vitr. de Archit. lib.i. c. 5. 
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On the, presumption, then,.that the towers on thy 
Agcra, wall stood atthe same distance fron each ether 
as on the other walls, and we may be certain from. its 
originally exposed condition, they could not kaye 
begn fuxther off, we obtain the means of determining 
the length of this wall—namcly, 14 towers multijphed 
by 150, which gives a result of 2,100 feet. 

: We have, now, only to compare this caloulated 
length with the two supposed courses of the wall 
under discussion, still adhering to Robinson’s own 
map, as sufficiently accurate for the purpose. By this 
rule we find that Robinson’s course of the wall, passing 
above the site of Calvary and round by the Damasqus 
gate, would make a circuit of some 3,700 feet, hemy 
not very far from double the ascertained length, and 
requiring twenty-four towers instead of fourteen. 
Whereas the course of the wall, passing below the site 
of Calvary and round by the “‘ porta judiciale,” besides 
beiag corroborated by the ancient vestiges, and by, 
vasious hints spread up and down ina the histery of the 
sieges, gives, as nearly as may be, the required distance. 
of 2,100 feet, and the exact historical number of, 
fourteen towers. 

The conclusion ia my own mind is, that so far — 
any topographical impossibility standing in the way. 
of the alleged site of the Haly Sepulchze, we have the 
strongest topegraphical probabilities in its favour. = -- 
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CHAPTER XIUI. 


HOLY SEPULCHRE -—- TRADITION — HISTORICAL 
PROOFS — AUTHORITY OF EUSEBIUS—— OFFICIAL 
CERIAINTY — PLACE OF ASCENSION -——NOT AT 
BETHANY-—-THE SUMMIT OF OLIVET. 


To those who reflect in how many instances local 
identity has survived the ravages of time and social 
changes—-<till standing out distinct, and acknowledged 
on the strength of popular tradition or historical pro- 
bability—it must seem alike strange that spots the 
most likely to dwell in the memory of mankind, 
should have been soon forgotten, or that they should 
be refused the benelit of such testimony, as, on other 
occasions, 1s freely and reasonably conceded, If, for 
instance, after twenty centuries, we can look with 
complacent assurance on the Torpeian Rock, the hill 
of the Areopagus, or the solitary tomb of Rachel: if, 
in our own Protestant land, the farthest removed from 
superstition and credulity-—after ages of revolution ‘and 
change,—a city destroyed by fire,—walls and ditehes, 
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and ancient landmarks demolished, and sites built over 
or otherwise appropriated,—we can still point, with 
confidence, to that field without the gate, where our 
own martyrs suffered, what is there improbable in 
the idea that, after the lapse of only a few years, Jews, 
the most traditional people on earth, should remem- 
ber the public sites of their beloved but ruincd city; 
or that pious Christians should retain an affectionate 
remembrance of the spot rendered most dear to them 
by the sufferings and resurrection of their Saviour? 

From the topographical survey, concluded in the 
last chapter, it will be seen that there is at least no 
@ priori objection to the fair and impartial considera- 
tion of the traditionary or historical evidence for the 
alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre; in the further 
examination of which, we shall have occasion two 
bear in mind the ordinary tests of credibility already 
mentioned—namely the probable means of information 
possessed by the reporters, the absence of motives to 
fraud, the non-production of contradictory evidence 
of a higher order, and the failure of proof of an in- 
trinsic improbability. 

Fortunately for the discovery of truth, in this in- 
stance, several important facts are admitted, and the 
pexsiod to be examined is short. The general nototiety 
of the place called Golgotha or Calvary, up te the 
time of the, destruction of Jerusalem by Tits; in 
A.D. 72, will. not be denied; and no one questions the 
identity of the present site with the spot selected by 
Constantine .in «aD. 336. The proofs of identity, 
therefore, to be supplied, lie within the interval, cf 
only 264 ycars. pg ; bye 
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a Eereommencbs thea; swith the: siege under Titus: 
there ane-norsthterments an wosephus to justify, the 
suppedition that this catastrophe obliterated the more 
general marks of adentification, The wall of Acera, we 
know, was entirely overthrown; but there is nothing 
to shew or lead to the belief that its enormous masses 
were at that time removed. They, in all proba- 
bility, remained where they fell, indicating the general 
coursé of the wall, until the rebuilding of the city by 
Adrian. The site of Calvary, we further know, from 
Josephus, was not much inhabited, and, therefore, 
eould not have been greatly encumbered with runs; 
while the prostrate wall on one side, and the Hero- 
dian towers spaved by the Conqueror, on the other, 
eould not fail to point out the sacred locality. No 
one, indeed, previously acquainted with Calvary, 
could have lost sight of its general position, after ‘the 
sidge; or doubted of the general course of the Accra 
wall. Is'is, besides, a fact attested by Eusebius, who 
writes not from tradition merely, but from the 
inspection of older manuscripts,* that shortly after, 
both Jews and Christians actually returned to Jetu- 
salem; and among its ruins, a Christian community, 
composed: of Hebrew converts, under a succession 
of fifteen Hebrew bishops, actually did reside until 
the reign of Adrian. To these Jewish residents 
and this Christian community, therefore, it was nixt 
to impossible that the site’ of Calvaty should He um- 
known; or that, to the latter, it should have ceased: ¢0 
bea spot of affectionate intevebhii acy yew oat] 

“Phe: second destraetion lof Jernsalam, iy au. 230, 
* Buseb, Hist. Eeduhib, tv.-c. 5. 
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Wasi moreicomplete than the: first; and many‘ ancient 
vestiges, hitherto extant, probably then disappeared} 
yet. even this demolition was hot so absointe 
as some have imagined; for Jerome, writng more 
than two centuries after, speaks of the blackened gates 
and walls of Zion, attracting {as do now the shattered 
velnains on the Palatine hill at Rome), the notice and 
‘wonder of strangers. * tt taat 
This, however, was the final catastrophe. Hence» 
forth the very name of Jerusalem was canicelled. : Fn 
its place there arose a new city, with a new name; new 
inhabitants, and a new religion. lia Capitolinb: wes 
a heathen city. The Jews, for some years, wereicer 
tainly not permitted to enter it, and the (hristiasis 
who took up the: abode there, Eusebius inforrhsims, 
were. Gentiles governed by Gentile bishops. v> 
Great indeed was this change; yet Christians tlewer 
having been excluded, it by no means followed that 
the site of: the Holy Sepulchre waa forgotten. It so 
happened, in point of fact, that from thw time’ the 
proofs of identity were rendered more oertzin; by 
official acts,-designed, though unsuccessfully,:to oblit- 
erate it. > iit 
Eusebius, writing about this event, informe ug that 
with the express purpose of casting vontenspt oh the 
Christian daith-—as Judaism had in hike: manner beén 
atfronted-a former govermmenthad resobred to desecrate 
the Holy Sepulchre by buildmg a temple of: Venus 
over it, and setting up an idol on the rock of Calvary. 
The very design imphed thatiithe::@paot ‘wes + stall 
verhemhbeved, arid -prdbabl y:vemerated 5 for: othdifwise 
* Jerome Ep. 2d Exstoch.* 
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the project would have been worse than useless. 
Eusebius does not mdeed mention the mame of the 
Emperor at whose command this was done. The name 
could not, however, have been unknown to him, and 
he either omitted it as a thing of notonety, or for 
some other reason. He might possibly have revolted 
from the idea of connecting an Imperial name with 
the bitter censure he felt it necessary to pass on an 
outrage, which he represents as the act of ‘ impious 
men or rather of the whole host of demons by the 
operation of wicked men.” Jerome, however, who 
lived sixty years later, and was restrained by no 
courtly etiquette, attributes the desccration, in terms 
sufficiently distinct, and indecd, with the highest pro- 
bability, to Adrian; affirming, positively, that from 
his time an idol had stood over the place of the resur- 
rection, and another on the rock of the crucifixion ;* 
a statement which Robinson, though quite erroneously, 
seems to think at variance with the account given by 
Eusebius. It is plain, indeed, that the desecration was 
an act of official authority—of sufficient notoriety at 
the time--and with a motive well known. Considering 
that authority and that motive, it is cqually plain that it 
the least doubt existed as to the spot, its identity had 
been, previously attested by the most satisfactory means. 
After this event, however, though the evidence in 
fuvour of the site would be strengthened, there might 
naturally follow an impression that the sepulchre itself 
had been destroyed. 

: We come now to the part taken in this affair by 
Constantine and his agents: and first let us consider 
‘ * Jexome, Ep. 49, ad Const, = * f 
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the motives by which they may be presumed to have 
been actuated, and their probable means of imfor- 
mntwon. 

We have here to do with the Emperor himself— 
with Bishop Macarius, and with Eusebius. And so 
far as probable knowledge is in this case concerned, 
whether derivable from traditional, historical, or 
officral sources, their judgment in this matter cannot 
be impeached. The only question concerns their 
honesty. To begin then with the Emperor; in making 
choice of a particular locality ; what motives for fraud 
could he have had? His object was to give eclat 
to the new religion ; and additional strength probably 
to his own authority. If Adrian’s purpose could only 
be effected by verifying the actual site, so neither 
could Constantine’s—though, in the latter case, the 
assurance of identity was far more important. In 
every other respect, so far as we know, the spot must 
have been wholly indifferent to him. All he wanted 
was certainty. Fraud would only have exposed 
himself and his religion to disgrace. Pagans and 
Jews would have been equally glad to detect a trick ; 
and Christians in that day, not less than the ‘present, 
would have revolted at the wanton selection. of an 
idolatrous and abominable site. Yet no detection or 
exposure followed; no apostate Julian—no sut- 
raged Jew —no heretical Christian, during long 
centuries afterwards ever questioned the Emperor's 
decision. The honour of Constantine and of religion 
was, indeed, too much involved in the affair, to allow 
the presumption of wilful oversight or fraud. 

What interest could Bishop Macarius have had to 
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be.iasinnene 2 Ae yet there was noreveley of-Christian, 

seets++—no disputes about holy places. Admitting his: 
object to have been, as Robinson surmises, thé aggraanr | 
disement of his bishopric, still what could the exact 

site signify to him, since it must necessarily be at 

Jerusalem ? His only wish must have been to imsurst 
future peace and quietness by avoiding mistake. 

Equally remote from fraud appear the motives.of 
Eusebius. He was the metropolitan bishop. Maca- 
rius was his suffragan. The effect of the discovery 
would almost neceskarily be to elevate Jerusalem at 
the expense of Caesarea. But Eusebius is the historian 
of the whole affair. It might have been to his advantuge 
possibly to have discouraged it at the time, or to have 
discredited it afterwards. But his conduct was more 
disinterested; and it is chiefly from his statement that 
the identity is proved. Not the least imputation of 
fraud or want of probable information, therefone, 
attaches to any one of these parties. 

Let us then now see what account Eusebius has 
given of the matter. Eusebius had been acquainted 
with the site both before and after the removal of the 
Temple of Venus.* Asa Christian he must haye felt 
as deep a repugnance to a polluted spot as Robinson 
has done. But that did not alter the fact of identity, , 
He tells us what he himself had seen and ascertained. 
He narrates the occasion of building the idol temple— 
the circumstances attending its removal, and the up- 
expected discovery that followed. He expresses not 
the slightest hesitation as to any one of these facts. 
Can there be any reasonable doubt, at this time, 7 
that a sépulchre was discovered beneath, or that thé 

* Nubebivs. THeebhial, 1990 | 
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sepulclire ‘Was ait ancient one; dr cah any more pro- 
bable solution of the circumstance be found than 
Eusebjus has given ? 

Bat this sblution did not rest on conjecture—Euse- 
brus wrote as an historian, to whom the best sources of 
information were accessible, though he has not always 
thought it necessary to quote them. 

He gives us a history not of a search after the site. 
bug of the unexpected discovery of a sepulchre. ‘That 
site was already ascertained. Whether from tradition, 
or frem public or private records, or from all together, 
is not stated. No proofs could be required of a fact 
generally admitted, nor any particular statement of e 
mode of inspection which was official and well known, 
Eusebius considered it sufficient to state the identity of 
the atte as a positive fact. ' 

The original plan of Constantine appears to have 
been, simply to remove the idol temple and clear away 
the foundations. It was perfectly natural'to suppose 
that the Sepulchre itself had been destroyed. The 
diseovery of the Sepulchre, therefore, beneath the 
foundations, was a most unexpected incident—¢ertainly 
very remarkable, and deeply affecting—but magnified, 
as usual, by the spirit of the age, into a soit of 
miraculous otcurrence. The hyberbole, however, 
doés not change the fact, nor materially lessen the 
credit of the narrator. ; 

The substance of Eusebius’ account of this dispovery 
is as follows.* Wicked men, he says, instigated, by 
demons, resolved to bury in darkness and oblivion 
that venerated monument of immortality, thinking in 

5 a oe pa oe ae rer 4 
* Eupel. Viti Ganap. c. 26, 6t agqy 
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this manner to hide the truth. Accordingly, having 
covered the sepulchre with carth, and paved the 
surface with stones, they erected over it a temple 
‘‘a real sepulchre of souls—a dark cell of dead 
images, in honor of the lewd demon whom they call 
Venus;” and this desecration they completed by the 
celebration of sacrifices and impure rites. Many years 
elapsed, during which Providence found none worthy 
to rescue the site, until at length Constantine, animated 
by a Divine spirit, would no longer endure that the 
abomination should continue, and resolved to remove 
it. Accordingly, he at once ordered that the edifices 
(otxodomeuara), with the statues (foavos), and 
demons should be destroyed and dispersed ; and not 
content with this, that the foundations should be 
cleared away. 

All this seems perfectly natural. The temple was 
known to cover the site of the sepulchre, but nothing 
more. What then was their astonishment on digging 
deeper, at coming to another foundation, which proved 
to be the rock of the sepulchre. Is the language of 
Eusebius, much too strong, when he exclaims, ‘Thus, 
indeed, the most holy and august monument of our 
Lord’s resurrection, beyond the hope of all, appeared; 
and the tomb which we may properly call the sanctum 
sanctorum, in some sort, became an emblem of the 
Saviour’s own resurrection; emerging from darkness 
to light, and openly manifesting to those who came 
to behold it, the certainty of the miracles which had 
been there wrought !” 

Not less natural does it seem, that on this event 
being made known to the emperor, he should determine 
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to erect over the sepulchre a magnificent edifice, at the 
same time addressing a letter to Bishop Macarius, in 
which, alluding to the discovery, he ventures to call 
it the ‘‘ present miracle,” declaring it to be his resolu- 
tion, that as the truth had been thus manifested by a 
new prodigy, so the minds of the faithful should be 
henceforth animated to obedience, by the open exhi- 
bition of this monument of the Saviour’s passion.* 

Considering the age when this occurred, I confess 
that I can see nothing very extravagant even in the 
language; and certainly nothing to shake my confi- 
lence in the facts recorded. 

The review of the probabilities of the whole case 
appears to me to furnish the best reasons for believing, 
first, in a traditional recollection of the site of the 
sepulchre down to the reign of Adrian ; secondly, for 
believing that that Emperor caused an idel temple to 
be built over it, in order to cause it to be forgotten— 
possessing ample means of identifying the spot, and 
having strong motives to avoid a mistake ;, thirdly, 
for believing that Constantine resolved to restore.the real 
site, and possessing, ike Adnan, sufficient moans of 
verification, and even stronger motives for avoiding 
error, did actually accomplish his object. 

We have further confirmation of his success in the 
fact, that unportant as it would have been to the 
enemies of the faith to have detected a trick, yet in 
the ages that followed, neither apostate Christian, un- 
believing Jew, or irritated Pagan—nor any heretical 
or rival sect, quarrellmg about all other things, 
ever questioned the accuracy of his decision. And 


* Euseb, Vit. Const. ¢. 30. 
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thaugh doubts are now raised, they vest on gratiitoys 
aggumptions, and offer no suggestions in fayor of any 
mone probable locality. 

I might here observe, that the truth of the 
discovery of crosses near the rock of the Crucifixion, 
mentioned by later writers,* m no wise affecte the 
present question Toa considerable extent the stary is 
evidently fabulous. Yet, it should be remembered, that 
on this very spot, during the siege of Titus, multitudes 
of fugitive Jews were crucified by the Roman soldiers, 
until, as Josephus informs us, no more wood could be 
found to hang them on. And if, as we have heen 
recently informed, after a lapse of 1,800 years, stone 
balla, probably thrown by those very soldjers, have 
been found, in digging the foundations of the British 
Ohurch on Mount Zion. the absurdity does not seem 
so great that the remains of crosses should have 
been brought to light in excavating Calvary, ™ 
than three centuries after the siege. + 

True or false, however, as the story of the onoaien 
may be; the discovery of the sepulchre is attested- by 
highey authority, and rests on another foundation. 

Gey it be needful to carry the histonecal evidence 
furtier? It seems superfluous to me. Yet there stihl 
remains a, fact to clench the whole, shewing that even 
hough tradition and general history might fail, yeta 
class of official proofs existed, sufficient of ee 
to establish the disputed identity. 

We owe this confirmation to the talent and iseaias 

‘t “Vide! Thieod. Hist. Ecc. 1, 12, Socrat. f. lib, 1, 17. Soégmen sr 
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of ‘My. Finlay, who, in a pamphlet ret long’ since 
published on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, * -estab- 
lishes the historical fact, that Constantine ‘* must have 
hid documentary evidence that the Temple of Venus, 
ot the’ idol which stood over the spot fixed upon by 
his Officers as the site of the Holy Sepulchre, really 
stood over the Sepulchre known of old as that of 
Christ.” In order to prove this, Mr. Finlay shows 
thet in the time of Constantine, the census of the 
Roman Empire was so complete, that every private 
estate throughout its wide extent was accurately 
surveyed, and maps existed so minute, that even 
the ‘umber of trees upon each estate was marked— 
that every municipality was in like manner surveyed 
and mapped—and that the whole was engraven on 
brass, and deposited in the imperial régistry, while 
copies taken on linen were placed in the hands of the 
local administrators, and in the provincial archives: 
He further shews, that this system was extended -to 
Palestine, as far back as the days of Augustus; that 
plans therefore of Jerusalem must have existed before 
the siege of Titus, accurately defining the positioti of 
Calvary, the tomb of Joseph, and the walls of Avora; 
and that in like manner there must have Been 
surveys and maps of Kha Capitolina and its néw 
buildings. That in addition to these surveys and 
thaps, registers of all properties must have been made, 
and must have been renewed from time to time: and 
that from these surveys, maps, and registers of public 
and. private property, all the admeasurements requisite 
to decide a question of identity could be obtained. . 


* On the site of the Holy sepulchre, etc. By George Finlay, Esq., 
K RO] 10n1 
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He infers, that in a case of such acknowledged 
importance to the credit of Constantine, as the verifi- 
vation of the Sepulchre, his officers could not fail to 
adopt the means afforded by the administration of 
the Empire, for ascertaining the identity of a doubtful 
locality; and that the only circumstance which could 
have prevented this method of verification, must have 
been the previous destruction of at least three copies of 
the documents above-mentioned—a circumstance of 
which there is no proof, nor any probability; the 
conclusion from the whole being, “ that if history can 
prove any fact by collateral evidence, it must be 
admitted that it has proved that Constantine could 
not possibly have been mistaken in identifying the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

There is but one more spot in the immediate 
vicinity of Jerusalem, for the identity of which I shall 
feel it necessary to offer any additional evidence; 
and this I shall now advance, rather more because its 
assumed fallacy forms one of Dr. Robinson’s collateral 
arguments against the site of the Sepulchre, than 
because the arguments heretofore employed in its 
favour fall short of their object. I refer to the place 
of oar Lord’s Ascension. 

Dr. Robinson, in his remarks on the Holy Sepulchre, 
with a view to disparage tradition generally, pro- 
nounces one of the earliest and best accredited of the 
Christian traditions, which fixes the scene of the 
uscension on the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
‘‘ unquestionably false,” and capable of being proved 
so by the express language of Scripture. Certainly, 
if this were the case, 11 would tend greatly to lessen 
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our confidence in the opinions of those early times; 
but such a charge ought, at least, to be supported by 
w fair quotation of the sacred writers. Lord Nugent 
und Mr. Williams, in their very successful reply to 
the American divine, justly complain that this rule 
has not been observed. 

Robinson maintains that the ascension must have 
taken place from the town of Bethany, because St. 
Luke* has stated, in his Gospel, that our Saviour led 
his disciples out as fur as to Bethany, and ‘‘there” 
ascended; and he contends that this statement is un- 
qualified by the subsequent nzrrative in the Acts, 
which, according to him, only records the spot from 
whence the disciples returned, and not that from 
whence the Saviour ascended. 

His opponents, on the other hand, affirm that the 
text of St. Luke’s Gospel docs not contain the im- 
portant word ‘ there,” as stated by Robineon, or any 
ather adverb of place, necessarily fixing the event at 
the town. Further, that the word ‘ Bethany,” in this 
instance, ineans not the town itself but the district, or 
us, in modern language, we might say “‘ the parish of 
Bethany ;” and, again, that the subsequent account in 
the Acts, not only shews the spot from whence the 
disciples returned, but by the introduction of the word 
‘‘ then,” which Robinson omits, proves that this must 
have been the place, also, of the ascension. 

Fully agreeing in this conclusion, I will add but a 
few remarks in confirmation of it. 

It must be obvious to every one who has carefully 
studied the Gospels, that the sacred authors, on many 


' ~ Luke xxiv. 50. et seq. 
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occasions, manifest but little care about minute 
accuracy in local description, and no intention to 
preserve a strict and closely connected sequence of 
events. Unless this be borne in mind, indeed, it will 
be sometimes quite impossible to reconcile the sacred 
writers with each other, or even the same author with 
himself. 

Thus, for instance, in the account of a previous 
visit of our Saviour to Bethany, St. Matthew (xxi. 
1.) and St. Mark (xi. 1.) both represent a cir- 
cumstance as having occurred when Jesus had 
actually come to Bethphage; while St. Luke (xix. 
28.) relates the same event to have occurred when 
Jesus had only come nigh to Bethphage. Now here, 
either a minute accuracy was not intended, or else the 
two former writers must have spoken of the parish, 
and the lest of the town. So St. John (xi. 8.), 
stating that Bethany was nigh to Jerusalem, about 
fifteen furlongs off, uses the expression, ‘‘when Jesus 
was come ;” and Martha repeats, ‘‘ The master is come.” 
Yet the same evangclist presently adds, ‘‘ Now Jesus 
was not yet come into the town, but was in the place 
where Martha met him.” Shewing that the first 
expression required qualification. 

The description of the ascension appears to me a 
similar case. It can scarcely be imagined that St. 
Luke. meant to say, the incident occurred within the 
town. We can infer nothing more than that it was 
somewhere near; for the occasion was a strictly 
private one. The ascension was intended as a mani- 
festation to disciples only. And though a miracle 
might have concealed the ascending Saviour from the 
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public gaze, even in the town of Bethany, it is much 
more probable that it took place beyond the reach of 
‘commron observation. 

‘Even should the walk have extended to Bethany, 
and a farowell visit have been paid to Lazarur, this 
would not increase the likclihood of the ascension 
having taken place there. It might, then, with much 
greater probability even, be referred to the homeward 
journey. The Evangelist’s narrative is short, the 
sentences are separate, and not necessarily im close 
sequence with each other. The account runs thus :— 
“ And he led them forth as far as to Bethany. And 
lifting up his hands he blessed them. And it came 
to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them.” An interval may have elapsed between the 
walk to Bethany and the lifting up of hands, filled 
with incidents which the Evangelist thought it super- 
fruous to mention. In alluding to the same cvent in 
the Book of Acts,* he passes abruptly from the charge 
given in Jerusalem to the scene of the ascension, 
without adverting at allto Bethany. The exact spot 
is not determined by St. Luke, in his gospel. But, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, it is so, though incidentally ; 
and the latter must be held to explain and complete 
the former. 

In the gospel, it was St. Luke’s object to describe 
the direction, and, possibly, also the extent of the walk, 
asvwell as the fact of the ascension. In the Acts, an 
important prediction was to be added, and its harration 
brmgs out the scene of the ascension. For we aie 
there told, that while the disciples were ‘still watching 

* ‘Acts 1.9, et seq. : 
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the Saviour, as he went up, two angels appeared to 
them, and declared the manner of his second coming. 
And that then, the disciples returned to Jerusalem, 
from the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem 
a sabbath day’s journey. 

The spot from whence the Saviour ascended, and 
that from whence the disciples took their steps home- 
ward, was identical. 

The scene of the ascension, therefore, took place 
about five furlongs from Jerusalem. This could not, 
indeed, have been designed as a gencral description 
of the mountain, since its western side actually de- 
scends to the brook Kedron, within a few yards of 
the city; and the mountain must have becn well 
known to Theophilus, through the previous narratives 
of the gospel. 

It indicated, therefore, the summit, and this exactly 
corresponds with the distance and the traditionary 
site. 

If any thing were needed to fortify such a con- 
clusion, it would be the uniform opinion of antiquity. 
The earliest Christians held this tradition. It is 
confirmed by Eusebius and Jerome,* men thoroughly 
read in the scriptures, accustomed largely to quote 
them, versed in the niceties of philological criticism, 
acquainted with the ancient territorial boundaries, 
and having no known motive to deceive. But here, 
again, Mr. Finlay brings to our aid the strong pre- 
sumption of an official examination. And if, in the 
opinion of the most competent judges of those early 


* Euseb. Vit. Const. chap. xli. et seq. ; Jerome, Epist. ad Eustoch. 
containing numerous quotations from St. Luke. 
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times, the language of Scripture required that the spot 
should be laid at Bethany, it may be considered 
certain, that the limits of that town extended thus 
far; and it cannot be reasonably doubted, that the 
officers of Constantine, possessing all the evidence 
that tradition, local knowledge, and imperial surveys 
could afford, and engaged to do honour to an event 
not less important to the Christian faith than the 
nativity and the resurrection, actually took the same 
pains, and with the same succcss in this as in other 
instances, to determine the fact of local identity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


DEPARTURE FROM JERUSALEM — DETENTION AT 
THE GATES—NEBBY SAMWIL—EL GIB—ER RAM— 
RAM ALLAH—EL BIREH—BETHEL—YEBROOD— 
DANGEROUS DEFILE—VALE OF SELWAD—SHILOH 
—VALE OF LUBBAN—PILGRIMS—EL MUKIINA— 
JACOBS WELL—JOSEPH’S TOMB—GARDENS OF 
NABLOUS—GERIZIM AND EBAL. 


THE morning of the 23rd March was fixed for 
our departure from Jerusalem. On the preceding 
Saturday we had witnessed such a scene of chicanery 
and haggling among the mukaris or horse-jobbers, 
at the Consul’s office, as almost made us despair of 
getting away at all on reasonable terms. This morn- 
ing, however, Mahomet informed us that “ Hanna,” 
an Armenian Christian, who had been deterred by 
his Turkish companions from accepting our offers, 
was now willing to conduct us to Beirout with 
seven horses, at the rate of 220 piastres per horse; 
and with this proposal we closed. We gave the 
necessary orders accordingly. Those who travelled 
with us made similar arrangements, and we went to 
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take leave of our friends. There was no one from 
whom we parted with greater regret than our much 
esteemed acquaintance, Captain Newbold. We found 
him in his lodgings at the Latin Convent—a spacious, 
clean, and commodious apartment in the Casa Nuova, 
and he gave us such further information as he thought 
might be useful to us by the way. It was his in- 
tention to wait a while longer in the hope of being 
able to get to Petra; and very agreeable it would have 
been to us to have travelled in such company, but the 
road even to Hebron was entirely closed, and there 
was no prospect of its being spcedily opened. 

Captain Newbold was a man of high intelligence, 
devoted to geographical and antiquarian pursuits ; 
well acquainted of course with the Arabic, and willing 
to incur the utmost risk for the attainment of a worthy 
object. Once already he had been plundered by the 
Arabs in his solitary travels; and rather than forego 
the plan he had then formed, he seemed ready to 
submit to the same operation again. Reports have 
lately reached me, I lament to say, which lead to the 
apprehension that the services of this able and dis- 
tinguished officer have since been lost to the world. 
Our party now consisted of Captain W. , his friend 
Mr. E , and ourselves; Mr. F having deter- 
mined to stay a few days longer, in the course of 
which he made a short excursion to Solomon’s Pools. 
The road to Nablous being at that time peculiarly 
unsafe, we engaged two of the Pacha’s cavalry as an 
escort; and altogether we were too formidable to have 
cause of apprehension. 

About one o'clock the baggage was ordered to 
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proceed, while we once more rode round the venerable 
walls. Our surprise was great on reaching the 
Damascus Gate, to find servants and baggage detained 
by the sentinels, and unable to goon. Remonstrance 
proving utterly useless, and resistance equally so, the 
soldiers placing themselves across the road to prevent 
the egress of the beasts, Mahomct was dispatched 
forthwith to inform the Consul. The Consul imme- 
diately dispatched his dragoman to the Pacha. The 
Pacha was either taking his siesta, or for some other 
reason, could not for a while be disturbed; but at 
length sent word that the business was none of his, 
and we must apply to the Commandant. Away 
flew the dragoman and Mahomet to the Bey’s quarters, 
where he was not to be found; but was supposed to 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood at dinner in the 
gardens. Servants were accordingly sent out in dif- 
ferent directions, and Captain W and I galloped 
to the top of the mound above the Grotto of Jeremiah, 
but could see no one. Meanwhile the soldiers at the 
gate were inexorable, and our indignation was well 
nigh boiling over. Two hours thus elapsed in chafing, 
fuming, and occasionally, but in vain, trying the reso- 
lution of the guard. At length, the British dragoman 
arrived accompanied by a number of Turks, bringing 
an order for the immediate release of our goods and 
chattels, and an apology for their detention; which, 
in reality, only aggravated the affront. Certain 
pilgrims, it was said, had recently entered the city 
with large quantities of counterfeit coin, and a general 
order had been consequently issued that no baggage 
should pass without examination. 
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That a party of English gentlemen, protected by 
passports and escorted by the Pacha’s own cavalry, 
should be included in such an order, and treated as 
smugglers, was rather too bad, but not worse than 
the demand of bachshish, now made by the Turks for 
the trouble of obtaining our liberation; a demand, how- 
ever, which, I need not say, was very promptly refused. 

About four o’clock our party was wending its way 
across the Olive grounds by the tomb of Queen 
Helena, and up the steep side of Scopos. From this 
summit we bade farewell to the Holy City, and pur- 
sued our course along an elevated track, leaving the 
deep Wady of Beithanina on our left, over which rose 
the height of Nebby Samwil, crowned with a Moham- 
medan mosque, and marking the traditionary site of the 
tomb of the prophet Samucl. Qn the identity of this 
site with the ancient Ramah, I shall offer a few 
remarks in a future chapter. A little further on, we 
passed Shafat, the village of Beithanina lying in the 
vale below. On rising ground beyond, was the 
village of El Gib, surrounded by orchards and 
terraces, with verdant slopes running picturesquely 
up between the hills. We may, with sufficient 
certainty, conclude that this was the ancient Gi- 
beon, formerly ‘‘a great city as one of the royal 
cities,” and distinguished at various periods of the 
Jewish history. It is first known for the stratagem 
which saved it from the general destruction of the 
Canaanite nations. During the wars of Joshua, the 
sun stood still above Gibeon. At the high place of 
Gibeon, the Almighty first appeared to Solomon: and 
many incidents are recorded of this city in after-times. 
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The village of Er Ram, the ancient Ramah of 
Benjamin, now appeared on a hill to the right, com- 
manding a fine prospect towards the Jordan; and a 
little beyond was Jeba, in all probability the ancient 
Gibcah of Saul. Presently, the sun went down behind 
the height of Nebby; Samwil, and after passing 
the head of the Wady El Suweinit, which was dimly 
seen descending between Jeba and Mickhmis, the 
ancient Michmash, the day closed. 

We reached El Bireh about seven o'clock, and 
pitched our tent in darkness, by the side of the foun. 
tain which gives its name to the locality. Early in 
the morning we rose and reconnoitred our position. 
The village stands on a cultivated hill at a short dis- 
tance to the East. It contains but few relics of 
antiquity; but among them are the ruins of a church, 
probably built by the Knights Templars, who were 
formerly lords of the soil. Close at hand, are the 
remains of an old Khan; and a small Mohammedan 
oratory adjoins the spring; from which the water 
gushing out abundantly, and overflowing an ancient 
trough, runs down among the ruins of two massive 
reservoirs, and forms a marsh below. Having here 
performed our ablutions, we strolled a little to the 
westward, across the olive grounds, in the direction of 
Ram Allah, a Christian village, now belonging to 
the great mosque at Jerusalem. Its ancient name is 
not known, and its modern appellation may, perhaps, 
be derived from its connection with the mosque; yet it 
has occurred to me that it may, possibly, be that “ hill 
of God,” of which mention is made in the book of 
Samuel, and which, at all events, could not have been 
very far distant. 
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El Bireh may, certainly, be considered as the 
ancicnt Beeroth. To this place Jotham fled from his 
brother Abimelech. It was not improbably the resi- 
dence of Deborah, who dwelt under the palm tree, 
between Ramah and Bethel; and a tradition, by no 
means unlikely, fixes upon it as the spot where the 
parents of Jesus first discovered his absence, when 
returning from the feast at Jcrusalem. About hallf- 
past seven we were again mounted; and had crossed 
the hill to the north, when an Arab horseman, at full 
speed, came galloping towards us. We were begin- 
ning to conjecture his object, when having arrived 
within gunshot, he suddenly pulled up, gazed at us, 
and turning his horse’s head, rode off in an opposite 
direction. 

We were now in the vicinity of Bethel, still called 
‘¢ Beitin,” the ruins of which appeared at the distance 
of a mile or two along the line of naked hills to the 
east. How deeply interesting—how venerable was 
that site, where the patriarch Jacob, an exile from his 
father’s house, received his first manifestation of the 
Divine favour, and exclaimed, ‘‘ This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven !” 

In early Christian times, Bethel, in part, regained 
its ancient celebrity, and churches and chapels 
were erected, of which some vestiges remain; 
but the place has long been neglected, and is now 
utterly desolate. In the course of another hour, we 
passed the village of Yebrood, pleasantly situated on 
the top of a hill to the left, surrounded by winding 
vales and flourishing plantations of olives, intermixed 
with figs and vines. 

H 9 
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We had nowhere seen so wide an extent of culti- 
vated country, and signs of agricultural industry so 
strongly reminding us of former days. Our imagina- 
tions were accordingly beginning to indulge in 
recollections of the ancient vintage, when an order 
unexpectedly passed down our line, from Capt. W., 
to ‘close in.” We had reached a steep and narrow 
ravine, fainous for Arab bandits, whose attacks were 
all the more probable at this season, when pilgrims 
were going up in crowds to Jerusalem. The order 
was quickly obeyed, and now all riding together we 
slowly descended this rugged path, prepared for what- 
ever might occur. Our force, however, appeared too 
formidable for the marauders, some of whom were 
seen lying about, among the rocks, with their muskets 
by their sides; but they allowed us to pass unmolested. 

Shortly after we entered the Vale of Selwad, along 
which we continued our route for more than an hour, 
through a succession of sylvan beauties. Near to its 
northern extremity, where a branch valley comes up 
from the west, we observed the ruins of an ancient 
building, probably a convent, overshadowed with 
luxuriant foliage. The valley terminates with a bold 
and picturesque face of rocks, from which a transparent 
stream descends into a large and ancient reservoir. 
This is the spring of El Haramiyeh, the beau ideal of 
Arab fountains. In Italy or Greece such a spot would 
have been peopled with agrestic deities; and not im- 
probably in Isracl’s degenerate days, the idolatrous 
revels of this beautiful vale may have given occasion 
to the prophet’s denunciation, ‘‘ Woe to the crown of 
pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious 
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beauty is a fading flower on the head of the fat valleys 
of them that are overcome with wine.’* 

Presently after we saw the village of Sinjil to the 
left, and Turmus Aya, a low rocky mound, at the 
distance of about a mile to the right. Here, the 
eastern range of hills forms a kind of' recess, a little 
beyond which, but not visible, stood the ancient 
Shiloh, the spot being still known by the name of 
Seilun. Though few, if any, vestiges remain, it would 
have been very agrecable to us to have visited so cele- 
brated a site; but in Oriental travels every deviation 
from a scttled plan is attended with difficulties, and we 
thought it best to forego the pleasure of a momentary 
inspection rather than hazard the inconvenience of 
digression. Previously to the selection of Jerusalem for 
the peculiar manifestation of the Divine presence, 
Shiloh for some ages enjoycd this privilege. It was there 
indeed that the tabernacle was first permanently fixed, 
after the conquest of Canaan; and there also was held 
an annual feast to the Lord. The exact period of 
its abandonment may be*doubtful, but it seems to 
have retained its sanctity for sume time after the 
captivity of the ark, and even during a portion of the 
reign of Saul. 

The lofty ridge we presently afterwards traversed, 
commanded an extensive view over the fertile Vale of 
Lubban ; a village of the same name standing at the 
further end. This was the ancient Lebbonah, sepa- 
rated from Shiloh only by a continuation of the same 
hill. Immediately below was a fine spring, and the 
ruins of an ancient khan. Groups of horsemen were 


* Isaiah xxviii. 1. 
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seen in the distance, and straggling partics of travellers 
overspread the valley. A great caravan of Christian 
pilgtims was approaching, on its way to Jcrusalem, 
going up, as in days of yore, from strength to strength, 
until every one appeared in Zion. There is a bond 
of union in the profession of a common faith, of which 
no one is fully conscious who has not travelled beyond 
the bounds of Christendom. As we drew nigh, the fair 
countenances of several ladies became visible. Each 
party seemed to recognise the other with interest, and 
friendly salutes were mutually exchanged. While Mo- 
hammedan and Christian servants, mingling together, 
were soon seen quenching their thirst at the foun- 
tain. On the other side of the valley we climbed 
another hill and then dropt into another vale; and 
after crossing a second ridge, descended into the lux- 
uriant- plains of El Mukhna. The latter part of our 
route was diversified by the appearance of several 
flourishing villages on the hills to our left, among which 
were Sannah, Kusa, and Hawara; and we also had 
a distant view of the snowy summit of Gebel cs Sheik, 
the ancient Hermon, in the far north. Skirting the 
western side of El Muklhna for about two hours, we 
reached the foot of Mount Gerizim, over the lowest part 
of which the road passes, and then, making a sudden 
turn, it goes up the vale of Nablous. That part of the 
plain which immediately faces this vale, is the parcel of 
land which Jacob gave to his son Joseph, and its 
contiguity to the ancient city may be inferred from 
many considerations. The day was now drawing 
to a close, and the vicinity of Nablous had been 
represented to us as the very worst in Palestine. It 
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was advisable, therefore, to pitch our tents before 
nightfall, But as Jacob’s Well and Joseph’s Tomb 
were both near, and little or no time could be 
spared for a visit in the morning, we resolved to 
proceed at once in scarch of them; ordering 
the mukaris with the servants and baggage to go 
forward with one of the escorts to the station, and 
Mahomet, with the other escort to remain with us. 
Agaimst this plan, however, Mahomet vehemently 
protested, and it was only when remonstrance proved 
vain that he sullenly submitted, declaring that he 
was almost tempted “ to throw himself into the well.” 
I had, all along, suspected that he was ignorant of the 
locality, and so it proved; but our military attendant 
was better informed, and we hastened, under his 
guidance, to despatch our business: we first went 
down to the tomb of Joseph, which is distinguished 
by a small white mosque standing in thie entrance to 
the vale, about midway between Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal, being surrounded by a low wall, and filled, 
when we were there, with agricultural implements; 
the fields all around being cultivated in small patches. 
At the distance of about four hundred yards from the 
tomb, and very ncar the foot of Gerizim, is Jacob’s 
well. The evidence in favour of this site is quite 
satisfactory. In the earliest Christian times, and in 
accordance with the Hebrew tradition, a church was 
built over it, the ruins of which now form a mound. 
Among these ruins four or five granite columns were 
still visible; but the well itself appeared to be nearly 
choked with stones, and we had not leisure to search 
for the vaulted chamber beneath, of which former 
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travellers have spoken. We were pleased, however, 
with our discovery; and now directed our steps 
towards Nablous, which stands a mile or more up the 
vale, Gerizim being on the left hand, and Ebal on the 
right. An olive-ground occupies the space between; 
and at about half the distance a brisk current of water 
intersects the plain. Several small but picturesque 
mosques were seen glimmering through the trees on 
the side of Gerizim; the most considerable being the 
mosque or tombof‘‘Ahmood,;” whileon the slope of Ebal 
were a number of ancient grottos and sepulchres. Turn- 
ing the north-east corner of the city walls, we passed 
through a modern cemetery, containing several hand- 
some monuments, one of which Mahomet pointed out 
to us as the genuine tomb of the patriarch Joseph. 
The western side of the city is covered with luxuriant 
gardens and orchards; and here, on a small open space 
under the shade of some fine old olives, and by the 
side of a rattling stream which turned a mill, and 
ran off in a westerly direction, we found our tents 
pitched, and everything ready for our reception. At 
sunset, in compliance with the ordinary custom, we 
fired a grand salute, which was almost immediately 
and unexpectedly answered, with startling effect, from 
all the gardens round us. The night was exceedingly 
dark; but passed off in perfect safety. 

The identity of Joseph’s tomb and Jacob's well 
being now generally admitted, I think it needless to 
revive the discussion; but a brief summary of the 
arguments may not be quite superfluous. It seems 
clear, from the sacred narrative, that the tomb of 
Joseph stands in the patrimony, wrested by force from 
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the princes of Shalem; while the well marks the site 
of the land purchased by Jacob of the same persons. 
dacob’s purchase is described as being before, that is, 
to the east of ‘‘ Shalem, a city of Shechem.” Shalem, 
therefore, was the earliest name of that city, after- 
wards called Shechem, Sichem, and Sychar, which 
stood in the valley, and very ncar the modern city of 
Nablous. The exact position of this well was tra- 
ditionally known in our Saviour’s time—its identity 
was accredited by the evangelist John—and there is 
no probability that this tradition was ever lost. At 
the period of erecting a church over it, we are certain 
that official means, moreover, existed, and if necessary 
were used, more certainly to identify the well which 
was thus traditionally known. From that time to the 
present, the same tradition has bcen perpetuated; 
and it is now cqually recognised by Saimaritans, 
Mohammedans and Christians. <A similar amount of 
proof cannot be advanced on behalf of the tomb of 
Joseph; but the tradition respecting it is remote—it 
is now undisputed—and the local probabilities are 
altogether in its favour. 

It is true that certain objections have been, here- 
tofore, urged against the identity of the well. It has 
been thought, for instance, strange that a woman 
of Sychar should have come so far from the city to 
draw water, especially when copious springs were 
near at hand; but there is no proof that her residence 
was in the city, and it might have been in the suburbs; 
or the ancient city may have been somewhat nearer 
the well; and the appearance of sepulchres on the 
side of Ebal, as well as statements bearing ancient 
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authority, favour that supposition; or the water of 
this well may have had, (and most probably, in fact, 
had) a reputation for superior sanctity, fitting it more 
especially for religious uses. All the circumstances of 
the Scripture narrative, in the meantime, convey the 
idea that the city stood at some considerable distance 
from the well. Assuming, then, the identity of this 
well, and connecting its position at the foot of Mount 
Gerizim, with the remark of the Samaritan woman, 
uncontradicted by the Saviour, that on “ ¢his moun- 
tain” the fathers worshipped, we have something like 
a confirmation of the Samaritan opinion, that the altar 
and sanctuary erected by Joshua, actually stood on 
Mount Gerizim, and not on Mount Ebal, as affirmed 
by the Jews in disparagement of the Samaritan 


Temple.* 
* Josh, viii. 30. 
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ONCE more a glorious sun lighted up the rich vale of 
Nablous, and refulgent rays glanced from the rocky 
summits of Gerizim and Ebal. Blythe birds were on 
the wing, and buds, blossoms, fruits, and flowers were 
exhaling their sweetest perfumes. The miller’s wheel 
went clattering round, and the sparkling stream 
dashed along to water the cucumbers, melons, olives, 
pomegranates, almonds, mulberries, figs and vines in 
the neighbouring gardens. Our little camp was 
equally alive, and a friendly intercourse was already 
established for trafficking purposes with the towns- 
people. A message had been also sent to Giu- 
seppe, an old quarantine officer, recommended to 
us as a useful ciceroni, by Captain Newbold; and 
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while waiting his arrival, Vaughan and I strolled 
into the orchards. Immediately after breakfast, we 
set out with our new dragoman to explore the city. 
We went first to the Samaritan quarter, to inspect 
that ancient copy of the law—and ancient it un- 
doubtedly is—which the Samaritans themselves pre- 
tend to have been written upwards of three thousand 
years avo by Eleazar, the son of Aaron. On our 
arrival at the synagogue we were conducted up stairs, 
to a small, arched, and dimly lighted apartment, the 
floor being covered with matting, which, as we 
declined taking off our shoes, was hastily removed. 
Here we were received by the chief rabbi, a venerable 
man, with a long white beard, attended by one or 
two more of the sect; and anon, from a recess, was 
drawn forth a precious manuscript, written on gazelle 
skin, which was unrolled before us. This parchment 
certainly exhibited a very antique appearance, but it 
is said that a spurious copy is somctimes shewn to 
strangers; and, as we were not permitted to examine 
it, we were obliged to rely for its genuineness more on 
the credit of our sagacious cicerone, than on our own 
observation and judgment. On taking leave of the 
Samaritans, we were rather concerned to perceive 
that our ideas of liberality did not exactly coincide 
with theirs; these good people having apparently 
imbibed the common notion that Englishmen are made 
of money. From thence we hastened to the principal 
mosque, formerly a Christian church, and supposed 
to have been built by the Emperor Justinian. It 
contains sixty granite columns of extraordinary size, 
which Captain Newbold had particularly recommended 
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to our notice; but unfortunately the edifice was not 
open, and as some time must have elapsed in procuring 
the key, we were obliged to content ourselves with the 
inspection of its highly elaborated portal, and one of the 
granite columns lying outside. In anticipation of a long 
and fatiguing journey, we now reluctantly returned 
to the camp, passing through a number of narrow 
streets, irrigated by ‘running water, and then through 
the bazaar, which scemed respectable and well sup- 
plied. In the course of our walk we learned many 
particulars from Giuseppe, respecting the manners, 
and customs of the Samaritans, but as these are amply 
and accurately detailed by Dr. Robinson, it will not 
be necessary to repeat them. The entire population 
of Nablous, it appeared, did not exceed four thousand 
persons, by far the greater part of whom are 
Mohammedans. The people werein a very disturbed 
state; tolerably well satisfied, however, with their 
present Pacha, but quarrelling, as usual, with the 
neighbouring Sheik, who owned property in the 
town, and was continually stirring up strife. The 
rumour was, that a battle would take place between 
the belligerents in about a fortnight; and we soon 
afterwards had occasion to find that the report was 
not without some foundation. Meanwhile, Captuin 
W: and Mr. E. , being impatient to depart, 
the tents were struck, the baggage loaded, a servant 
was dispatched to the Pacha demanding a mounted 
escort, and our friends set out with the mukaris, 
leaving us to arrange the accounts. Our first duty 
was to discharge the escort from Jerusalem. One of 
these was an Egyptian deserter from Ibraham Pacha’s 
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army ; an impudent bully, who, no doubt as heartily 
despised the ‘‘Soorians,” as did our own haughty Maho- 
met. The other wasa Syrian, a handsome, quiet fellow, 
who had been our guide to the well of Jacob. The 
usual gratuities were offered to these men, but being 
positively refused by the Egyptian, who demanded 
full pay back to Jerusalem, the matter was at length 
settled by the honest Syrian agreeing to accept both 
for himself and his refractory companion: and so we 
parted. . 

Our messenger presently came back to announce that 
the Pacha was asleep, and could not be disturbed. 
Half an hour later, a single mounted soldier made 
his appearance; the only aid the Pacha could afford, 
for reasons to be afterwards mentioned. The 
interval was passed in plcasant conversation with 
Giuseppe, from whom many enquiries were made 
respecting the route to Sebaste, the ancient Samaria. 
Mahomet’s conduct on the preceding evening dis- 
inclined us to consult him in this matter, although 
being present, he must have known perfectly well what 
passed between us. At half-past nine we set off, and 
passing through the gardens, presently ascended the 
steep side of Mount Ebal; from whence a charming 
view was obtained of Nablous rising above the trees, 
and nestling close against the opposite slope of 
Gerizim. 

Our quarantine friend informed us that no vestiges 
remain of the Samaritan Temple on that mountain, 
though sacrifices continued to be offered there. It 
appeared that the Saviour’s visit was traditionally 
remembered among the Samaritans, who give, how- 
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ever, a very different turn to the story, affirming 
that their ancestors, so far from being convinced of 
his mission, rejected it with scorn and contempt. 
They are still anxiously waiting for the Messiah. 

Before we take leave of this beautiful vale, let 
us recall some of its claims to historical interest. The 
first altar to the true God ever set up in Canaan, appears 
to have been here erected by Abraham. Jacob's first 
altar was likewise built here, and called El-Elohe- 
Isracl. The covenant of blessing and cursing, at 
Moses’s express command, was here proclaimed by 
Joshua. Several of the Hebrew monarchs resided at 
Shechem; and after the division of the tribes, Samaria, 
which succeeded to its dignity, became a permanent 
seat of royalty. 

During the captivity it was occupied by that half- 
caste race; afecble remnant of whom, after the lapse 
of more than two thousand years, still remain—cherish- 
ing the same bitter prejudices against both Jews and 
Christians, that herctofore distinguished thcir ancestors. 
The vale of Nablous was visited, as we have seen, 
by the Saviour of the world, who here announced to 
the enquiring Samaritans, the unity of the true faith, 
and the essential spirituality of his religion. In later 
times Christian churches flourished here; until finally 
came the great Mohammedan apostasy, overwhelming 
all preceding faiths in one indiscriminate ruin. The 
latest news from Nablous, however, to which I have 
already referred, holds out some pleasing hopes of the 
revival of Christianity in a locality which has ever 
been distinguished for faction, and long considered 
the most profligate and dangerous in Palestine. 
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It being our intention to reach Jenin that evening, 
we pressed on without delay, and soon overtook our 
party. The mountain track was rugged and sterile, 
but we were cheered with the almost momentary 
expectation of seeing Sebaste. Hill, however, suc- 
ceeded to hill, and no Sebaste appeared. When, after 
several hours of silent suspense, we learned, to our 
extreme surprise, that the place had been left on the 
other side of the mountain more than an hour before. 
The secret was now unravelled. The mukaris had 
determined to take the shorter road; and it appeared 
that Mahomet, having lost his temper, and not caring 
to interpose, had actually allowed us to pass within three 
miles of the ancient Samaria without our having been 
even aware of it. This was one of the most serious over- 
sights of our journey. But the day was too far spent 
to think of returning, and much chagrined as we 
were, nothing now remained but to pursue our course 
to Jenin. At the end of two more hours of preci- 
pitous hills and deep vales, the latter being pretty 
well cultivated, we reached the village of Jeba, the 
ancient Gaba; and thus, by a road that sometimes 
seemed almost impracticable for horses, we at length 
entered the plain of Sannour. 

This plain is perfectly level, nearly oval in form, 
and surrounded by hills of moderate elevation, clothed 
with olive woods to their very summits. Herds of 
cattle were depasturing in some quarters; in others, 
the labours of the plough were going on, and con- 
siderable tracts were covered with green corn. A 
scene so purely agrestic and tranquil formed an agree- 
able contrast to the rocky region through which we 
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had just passed, and reminded us of better days. 
This tract is remarkably rich and productive, retain- 
ing all the rain which descends into it from the hills, 
and sometimes presenting the aspect of a lake, until the 
waters become absorbed in the soil. To this cir- 
cumstance it owes its Arabic name of Merj el Ghuruk, 
or ‘*the Drowned Meadow.” Lut it is not more to 
the felicity of its position than to the benevolent 
character of its Sheik, who encourages agriculture, 
that its present prosperity may be ascribed. 

On a bold and rocky mound, projecting into the 
plain, stands the dismantled fortress and town from 
which it derives its modern name. The ancient 
name is not known, but commanding as it does, a 
a very important pass from the north, it must always 
have been a place of great consideration. At various 
times, indeed, it has sustained long sieges, and it was 
finally destroyed in the war of 1830, by the Pacha 
of Acre, assisted by the troops of the Emir Beshir. 
The ruined habitations, however, arc still occupied by 
the peasants who cultivate the district. 

After a journey of two hours across this plain, we 
climbed a steep acclivity, the top of which commands 
an extensive and beautiful prospect towards the west; 
descending from thence along a very rough and 
stony road, we reached the village of Kubatiyeh, sur- 
rounded by flourishing olive-grounds. This is evi- 
dently the site of an ancient place, some vestiges of 
which were still visible. The inhabitants, both men 
and women, were busily engaged in domestic occupa- 
tions, and seemed to regard us with no very friendly 
eye. From hence we descended again into a hollow 
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and fertile tract, and presently, after crossing this, 
entered a narrow defile in the northern hills; a torrent 
bed passing through it, the banks of which, though 
moist and verdant, contained little, if any, water. On 
the brow of the hill, to the left, we observed a 
ruined tower. This defile was, probably, a mile 
and a half in length, and it opencd into the great 
plain, at a short distance from the city of Jenin, where 
we intended to halt. About half-past four o'clock we 
arrived, and pitched our tents on a hill to the west of 
the city, under an ancient olive tree, and not far—as 
it had frequently happened to us before—from an 
extensive cemetery. 

I entertain little doubt that the latter part of 
our journey had been over ground distinguished by the 
exploits of the intrepid Judith; and our tents now, 
probably, occupied the site of the Assyrian camp. 

It is certain that Holofernes took up a position at 
the foot of these hills, the tops of which, as well as 
the passes, were defended by the Jews. The two 
principal passes were Bethulia and Betomasthe; and 
across these the Assyrian army was drawn, while the 
Idumean allies spread themselves over the hills to the 
east. The defile through which we came being the prin- 
cipal approach to Jerusalem, must have been one of 
these two passes. According to Mr. Buckingham, 
another defile runs up two miles further to the west, to 
a village called Birskein, and was, probably, the other 
pass. The character of each corresponds with the 
ancient narrative; and it is obvious, that, in such a 
war, neither of them could have been neglected. 
Supposing our defile to have led to Bethulia. the next 
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question regards its actual situation. No modern 
name exists near either of these passcs to clear up the 
difficulty; but we may gather, that the city stood on 
the top of a hill, above a spring, and at a short distance 
only from the plain. There are two positions on this 
route, either of which would answer this description. 
The first is a low ridge at the upper end of the defile, 
which would have effectually blocked the passage; 
the next and most probable is the hill of the ruined 
tower, which impends over the pass, and, beyond all 
question, was intended to command it. It is possible, 
indeed, that Bethulia may have been at the village of 
' Kubatiyeh, but this place is four miles from the plain; 
and I am more disposed to consider it the ancient 
Cho-ba-zi, a neighbouring city, which afterwards as- 
sisted in destroying the invaders. With respect to the 
torrent bed that descends the defile; it may be further 
remarked, that Monro, a modern traveller. actually 
found the spring, and speaks of the channel as then 
running with water. 

The city of Jenin, from the eminence on which we 
were encamped, had a truly Oriental and very impos- 
ing appearance. Its domes and terraced houses 
covered the slope of the opposite hill. Its gardens 
were surrounded with hedges of the giant cactus; 
while here and there a group of slender palms lifted 
their graceful heads above them. The charms of that 
lovely picture, glowing in the sunset, and set off by 
the long naked ridges of Mount Gilboa, in the back 
ground—the chief mosque and its tall minaret standing 
at the foot of the hill, turbaned figures moving about 
in the intervening vale, and all the busy scenes of the 
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camp going on under the old olive tree, have left 
an impression on my memory which will not be 
eusily effaced. 

Jenin is the ancient Ginea, the last city of the 
Samaritans, and celebrated by Josephus for a terrible 
slaughter of the Galileans, who were going up to the 
feast at Jerusalem. The character of its inhabitants is 
still lawless; and we were told that the safety of our 
tents could not be guaranteed without the aid of six 
additional guards; an announcement which seemed to 
he confirmed by the appearance of many suspicious 
persons, lurking about in the course of the evening. 

All necessary arrangements of this kind being made, 
Vaughan and 1 went down to the city. At the 
entrance there was a public fountain pouring a plen- 
tiful supply of water into a reservoir, which ran off 
in a brisk current across the plain. From thence we 
extended our walk to the ruins at the foot of the hill, 
out of which the principal mosque and minaret have 
been constructed, and which are supposed to have be- 
longed to a Christian convent. Here we pursued our 
researches for some time among broken arches, and 
dilapidated colonnades; but perceiving that our move- 
ments were watched, we thought it better to return 
before night-fall. That mght proved extremely dark 
and disagrecable, so that what with the barking of 
dogs, the howling of jackalls, the noise of the watch, 
and the freaks of the horses, who almost pulled the 
tents over our ears, sleeping was out of the question. 
To add to the nuisance, a hurt which I got in the 
evening became much inflamed during the night. 

Early in the morning, on application to the 
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Governor for an escort to Nazareth, we were informed 
that alarming intelligence from Nablous had obliged 
him, some hours before, to send off all his disposable 
force; in consequence of which only a single mounted 
Arab could be spared. 

On the arrival of this valuable ally, he was dis- 
covered to be one of those doubtful personages who 
had been prowling round the camp. A scoundrel, in 
fact, whom the Pacha was glad enough to get rid of. 
This fellow, even before starting, contrived to pick a 
quarrel with Hanna, our principal mukari, and, with- 
out more ado, levelled his musket at him. Hanna, 
however, nothing daunted, flew to his saddle and drew 
out his pistols; whereupon a pause ensued, and the affair 
happily ended. We struck tents at eight o’clock, and 
stretched across the plain, taking the direct route to 
Nazarcth. This, it appeared, was quite forcign to the 
wishes of our escort, who, at the end of a few miles, 
positively refused to proceed, alleging that the Arabs, in 
that quarter, had a blood feud with his tribe, and would 
certainly murder him. We gave little credit to this 
story, but having reached the village of El Mukcibileh, 
where the road diverges towards Zenin, the ancient 
Jezreel, we felt half disposed to accommodate him, 
when the villagers came out and warned us not to 
proceed. A peasant, travelling under our protection, 
at the same time caught hold of Captain W.’s bridle, 
and earnestly dissuaded him from changing the route. 
It appeared, in short, that a Bedouin camp was sta- 
tioned in that part of the plain; and we came to the 
conclusion that our trustworthy attendant had con- 
ceived the laudable design of introducing us to his 
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Arab friends, an honor which we thought fit to decline; 
and so, turning our horses’ heads again, we resumed 
our former march, leaving the fellow, who had ridden 
in advance, to travel alone. What steps he afterwards 
took I know not, for he did not return, and we saw 
no more of him. 

We were now in the midst of the vast and swelling 
plain of Esdraelon; whose wide champain comprised 
so many sacred recollections. Infinitely productive 
still, and once thickly studded with cities and towns; 
but now, for the most part, neglected and bare, and 
its population dwindled to the inhabitants of a few 
wretched villages. 

IIere and there might, however, be seen tracts of 
arable land, which some peasant was ploughing, and 
fields of corn looking delightfully green; but not a 
tree was visible, except along the base of the moun- 
tuins, and the cultivated portions bore no comparison 
to the whole extent of the plain. Within this com- 
pass the eye rested on many interesting scripture lo- 
calities. Dothan, the scene of Joseph’s betrayal to 
the Ishmaclites, was behind us; Megiddo, where the 
good king Josiah fell before Pharaoh Necho, ap- 
peared to the left. The stony range of Gilboa, on 
which Saul and Jonathan were slain, and the field 
of Gideon’s victory over the Midianites lay to the 
right. On a low mound, only a few miles from us, 
in the same direction, we saw the ruins of Jezreel, 
infamous for the crimes of Ahab and Jezebel. The 
heights of Jebel Mar Elyas, the ancient Carmel, 
formed the western horizon. Midway across the plain, 
to the east, rose Jebel ed Duhy, the little Hermon; 
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and the mountains of Galilee closed our prospect to 
the north. At the foot of Jebel ed Duhy, appeared 
the village of Solam, the residence of the pious Shu- 
namite, whose son was restored to life by the prophet 
Elisha; and a little further on was El Fulch, ccle- 
brated in modern times, as the central point of the 
great battle fought between the French and the Turks. 
Here the plain opened to the right, and we first 
caught sight of the majestic Tabor, and the villages 
of Endor and Nain, lying between that mountain and 
the little Hermon. About two o'clock, we reached 
the green hills of Nazareth, and commenced our toil- 
some ascent; soon bctaking ourselves to the rugged 
bed of a mountain torrent, up which we continued 
to climb, through a trickling stream to the summit. 

In crossing the plain we had met with no predatory 
tribe to justify the pretended fears of our guide; but, 
among the rocks and boulders of the ravine, we 
saw a number of Arabs lying about with their 
guns, who could have no other object than robbery ; 
and though they did not venture to attack us, we 
afterwards learned, that on the following day, a Jew, 
less fortunate than ourselves, had been plundered. 

We reached the convent of Nazarcth about three 
o'clock, and went immediately to the hostel pro- 
vided for travellers; a substantial edifice, a few yards 
only from the convent gate, built in the place of 
one destroyed by the dreadful earthquake of 1837. 
Here we found all the accommodation we could 
desire. An establishment, in short, to ourselves— 
a handsome common apartment, fitted up in European 


fashion—airy bedchambers, furnished with iron bed- 
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steads and mosquito curtains—kitchen offices below ; 
and a view from the upper part of the building com- 
prising a large portion of the vale. The good 
Franciscans had done all they could to make their 
visitors comfortable. Nor is this, as I have ulready 
observed, at all peculiar to Nazareth. All the con- 
vents in Palestine, in their degree, do the same. The 
traveller who presents himself at their gates, is asked 
no questions. Be he Protestant or Romanist, Greek 
or Armenian, he receives a hearty welcome, ‘ por 
Amore di Dio.” It is enough that he is a Christian 
and demands hospitality. Now this isa commendable 
feature in these religious establishments, which it 
would be extremely unjust and ungrateful in those who 
have shared their kindness, whatever may be their 
opinions respecting monachism, to deny or conccal. 

Shortly after our arrival, we were conducted by 
the frate guardiano to the interior of the convent; a 
minute description of which I] abstain from giving for 
reasons frequently assigned before. 

It is supposed to inclose the site of the residence of 
Joseph and Mary. The house itself, as might be 
expected froin the lapse of ages, has disappeared ; but 
a subterranean apartment remains, over which the 
church is built. The legend of the house, which those 
who have followed its flight to Loretto well remember, 
I need scarcely advert to. It is believed of course by 
no intelligent person of the present day; and the most 
you will hear of it from the worthy Francisans, is 
simply “ E un tradizione.” We first entered a spacious 
court, and then proceeded directly to the church. By 
a blending of the tradition relating to the residence, 
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with that of the appearance of the archangel to Mary, 
the church has assumed the name of the “ Annuncin- 
tion.” This may be a misnomer. The Greck tradition 
at least, which being the elder is possibly entitled to 
preference, places the scene of the annunciation near a 
fountain at the north-east of the town. The interior 
of the convent church is massive and imposing. It is 
hung with damask silk, ornamented with some 
respectable paintings, and has in all respects an Italian 
character. The present edifice dates no further back 
than the seventeenth century. But it stands con- 
fessedly on the ruins of a much older building, which 
historical evidence goes far to prove must have been the 
original church, erected in the reign of Constantine. 
The high altar, raised considerably above the floor of 
the church, is approached by a flight of steps on 
either side, between which, another flight descends 
to the residence below. This is, undoubtedly, an 
old substruction, and the broken columns attached to 
the roof, afford additional evidence of its remote 
antiquity. After due examination of the convent, we 
proceeded with our Franciscan guide to a small church 
in the town, reported to have been built over the 
workshop of Joseph; an: from thence to an edifice not 
far off, regarded as the ancient synagogue of Nazareth. 
This evening’s tour ended with a small chapel, con- 
taining, it is said, the identical table at which our 
Saviour dined with his disciples, both before and after 
the resurrection. Absurd asthe legend appears, this 
ancient slab is held in great veneration both by Turks 
and Christians; and a peculiar privilege is accorded 
to it by papal certificates, which grant seven years’ 
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indulgence to all faithful Christians who repeat a Pater 
and Ave over it. It is certainly much to be regretted, 
that follics of this kind should have been allowed to 
mingle with the sacred associations, and the really 
respectable traditions of this valley. 

It cannot, indeed, be pretended, that these traditions 
stand preciscly on the same footing as some that have 
been already considered. Until the age of Constantine, 
there is reason to believe that none but Jews were 
permitted to reside at Nazarcth. Yet it is difficult 
to believe that Christians, in the interval, never visited 
this place. In so small a town, moreover, the residence 
of one so celebrated as Jesus, though deemed an 
impostor, might very probably be remembered. At 
all events, the synagoguc would not be forgotten : and 
Josephus, the converted Jew, who, in Constantine’s 
reign, was officially authorised to build a church, 
possessed, undoubtedly, all the official means in 
existence for verifying the spot, which he finally 
selected for that purpose. We learn also from Jerome’s 
description of Paula’s journey, that pilgrimages were 
in that age made to Nazareth. It is, moreover, ex- 
pressly stated by Antoninus, in the sixth century, 
that a church and ancient synagogue then existed. 
And though, since the Mahometan invasion, Naza- 
reth has been repeatedly laid in ruins; and its sacred 
sites remained desolate for ages; yet the ruins 
themselves, or at least those of the church and the 
monastery, appear to have been always recognized; 
and no one, so far as I can learn, now doubts their 
identity. 

Leaving the narrow streets of the town, Vaughan 
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and ascended a slope on the other side, where, seated 
on the green sward, beneath the shade of several aged 
walnut trees, we made a sketch. IT'rom this spot the 
convent appeared to great advantage, extending its 
massive walls over an clevated ridge, behind which the 
town stretched along the base of the lofty hill which 
bounds the valley to the west. <A stately minarct, not 
at all in keeping with the principal building, but adding 
to its picturesque effect, together with several graceful 
cypresses, towered above the Christian edifice; and 
gardens of fruit trees, hedged in with prickly pear, 
filled the intervening space. 

The entire valley runs east and west, and is not 
much more, I apprehend, than a mile in length, 
by half that distance in breath; forming a green 
sequestered hollow in the midst of turfy hills. The 
principal outlines of the picture could not have greatly 
varied since it was the earthly residence of ITim, ‘‘ who, 
though he was rich, yet, for our sakes, became poor, 
that we, through his poverty, might be inade rich ;” 
thirty years sanctifying it with his bodily presence, as 
he now fills all worlds with his essential glory. 

It needed, therefore, no idle legend or extravagant 
fancy to imagine that every spot the eye then rested 
upon, had been trodden by the Saviour’s feet; that 
many a calm and thoughtful hour had perhaps been 
spent in quict meditation on this same green slope; 
and when the day began to close, that yonder western 
height had often seen Him watching the glorious orb, 
the emblem of his own everlasting gospel, hastening 
as now to illuminate and bless the western hemisphere. 

13 
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Such, at least, were the natural suggestions of the 
moment, which we freely indulged. 

Returning from our walk, we met the superior of 
the convent, with several of his brethren taking the 
air, followed by a young gazelle, the prettiest mi- 
gnonne I ever beheld, whose dainty steps and aerial 
boundings, scemed to give the greatest delight to 
the whole party. This dignified ecclesiastic was a 
dark, handsome, Spaniard, of middle age. He saluted 
us with great courtesy, and in the evening paid usa 
visit In our apartment, accompanied by a Franciscan 
from the convent of Jerusalem. ‘Our conversation was 
very free, and turned much on the unhappy state of 
the country. It seemed to have been the general opi- 
nion at that time, both among natives and strangers— 
and it was one in which our reverend host fully con- 
curred—that the Egyptian rule, with all its defects, 
was much to be preferred to the anarchy and con- 
fusion which then prevailed. Before we separated, it 
was agreed that the Jerusalem brother should accom- 
pany us in the morning to the lake of Tiberias. 

Before I close the journal of the day, I must again 
advert to a circumstance which affords me a grateful 
opportunity of introducing another member of this 
religious community, whose services I ought not to 
omit. I mean the Padre Medico of the convent. 

During the excitement of the journey, the hurt 
I had received on the preceding evening, had given 
me much trouble, and when the business of the 

day was ended, I sent over to the convent to 
“request medical assistance. I shall not soon forget 
the benign countenance of the good Franciscan, who, 
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in russet robe and sandals, presently entered the room. 
He had the aspect of a man who had suffered from some 
inward wound, and that had paled his cheek, and some- 
what saddened his brow. But a patient smile still 
played over his features, which seemed to reflect the 
sunshine of another world. Whatever that sorrow 
might be, it had weaned him from earthly hopes; 
and now in this secluded vale, in remembrance of his 
Divine Master, he was pleased to devote the remainder 
of a short life, forgotten and unknown, to the salvation 
of his own soul, and the mitigation of the sorrows of 
his fellow-creatures. In the walks of Christian philan- 
thropy abounding in this great metropolis, ] remember 
to have somewhere seen among the people, who 
assume to themselves, and not without reason, the title 
of ‘‘ Friends,” a handsome and most benevolent face, 
which has often reminded me of my truly valuable 
friend at Nazareth. 

He at once carefully examined the wound; with 
his own hands he applied the emollicnts proper to 
reduce irritation; gave me the most judicious advice, 
and assured me of a speedy cure, in following his 
prescriptions. 

His‘ visit was repeated in the morning, and his 
attentions were unremitting till we bade each other a 
final farewell. 
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CANA OF GALILEE — TELL HATTIN —MOUNT OF 
BEATITUDES—HEJAR EN NUSARA--TIBERIAS— 
THE BATHS—THE SYNAGOGUE—OUR HOST— 
THE LAKE. 


AT nine o'clock in the morning of Friday, the 27th 
March, a cavalcade was seen slowly winding up the 
vale of Nazareth, and by the ancient tombs, till it 
disappeared beyond the hill to the north-east. Our 

irty was on its way to Tiberias, composed of 
Christians and Mohammedans, headed by a jolly 
Jerusalem brother on a sleck palfrey, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat, and attended by a running footman, 
and an Italian steward or servitor, who borrowed one 
ef our horsxs., Mukaris and servants brought up the 
rear; and the whole train reminded me strongly of a 
scene from Chaucer's Canterbury Tale. Presently, leav- 
ing behind us the villages of Er Reineh and El Meshad, 
the reputed country of the prophet Jonah, we crossed 
a range of chalk hills, and descending by a rugged 
path reached the village of Kefr Kenna, in little more 
than an hour and a quarter. Reckoning our pace at 
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three miles and a half per hour, the distance may be 
fixed at about five miles from Nazareth 

Kefr Kenna, according to the most probable tradi- 
tion, as I shall hereafter shew, is the ancient ‘‘ Cana 
of Galilee,” celebrated for the first miracle recorded of 
our Saviour. It is a scattered village, on the slope of 
a hill projecting into a beautiful plain, and plentifully 
sprinkled with olives. The plain 1s called El Buttauf 
-—beyond it, rises a range of mountains, on the verdant 
sides of which were distinctly seen the site of the 
ancient Sepphoris and other villages. At the foot of 
the hill by which you ascend to Kefr Kenna, there 
is a spring, which falls into a marble sarcophagus; and 
from hence the water is reputed to have been brought 
which was afterwards changed into wine. The road 
led through the village, at the upper end of which are 
the ruins of an ancient edifice, supposed to mark the 
scene of the miracle; and a legend points to two 
ancient columns indicating the very spot once occu- 
pied by the house of the bridegroom. On the other 
side, and just by, is a Greek church, which contains 
nothing remarkable, but may be presumcd to bear 
corroborative testimony to the place. 

Again mounting our horses, we passed over the hill 
and along the level country, which was covered with 
luxuriant crops. This must always have been a fine 
corn district, and the road from Nazareth to Tibe- 
rias runs across it. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at, that, in legendary days, it should have been 
selected as the scene of many an incident in the 
Saviour’s life and ministry. We soon reached the 
spot where, according to the version of our convent 
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guides, Jesus and his disciples were rebuked by the 
Pharisees for plucking grain on the Sabbath-day; 
and a little further on we were shewn the place, still 
marked by a ruin, where toll was taken of him and 
his followers by the guardians of the ancient highway. 
Our road now ascending, we passed the site of the 
village of Lubieh, destroyed by the late earthquake; 
and found ourselves about mid-day, approaching Tell 
Hattin, called by the Arabs, ‘* Kurun el Hattin,” a 
rocky ridge, which abruptly terminates a sloping 
plain coming up from the south. 

Tell Hattin was regarded, by our Latin guides, as 
the Mount of Beatitudes, the place of the sermon on 
the mount, and it did not occur to us at the time, 
to question this tradition. Dr. Robinson, however, 
denies its correctness, on the ground of its being 
recognised only by the Latin church, and wholly 
unknown to the Greck. But Lord Nugent, in reply, 
has shewn that this is an error, the tradition being 
equally held by both, and, indeed, by all the Eastern 
churches; Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Maronites, and 
Latins, alike making pilgrimages to it. It rests, 
therefore, if not on the strongest, yet on very respecta- 
ble and early authority. 

Apart, however, from the tradition, there scems a 
peculiar aptitude in the place for such an incident: 
and even if apocryphal, we must at least give credit 
to the Palestine monks for a very correct sense of 
local probability, and a fine taste for the sublime and 
beautiful. The quiet grandeur of the scene admirably 
accords with the solemn simplicity of the discourse; 
while the Tell itself, looking northward on the 
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mountains of Naphtali, with Safed and its villages 
in the distance,—eastward, on a portion of the sea of 
Tiberias, and the mountains of Manasseh beyond,— 
westward, on the fertile plain El Buttauf, and the 
gentler hills of Nazareth,—and southward, on Mount 
Tabor and the ascending vale of Ard el Hamma— 
suggests the idea of a vast natural pulpit, fronting an 
inclined plane shut in by hills on either side, and 
affording space for an innumerable audience. 

If that peaceful sermon were really preached on this 
mountain, how strangely did it contrast with the 
scene of conflict and slaughter which undoubtedly took 
place here twelve centuries after* between the cham- 
pions of hostile creeds—Saladin the Great, at the 
head of his Moslem host, and the weak Guy di Lu- 
signan, commander of the Christian army. A conflict 
which terminated in folly and rashness— perhaps 
in treachery —the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
finally abolished the Christian rule in Palestine. 
Not, however, until the true glory of the Christian 
name, and the distinctive character of its doctrines, 
had been long lost beneath the crimes and superstition 
of its professors. 

Since that dreadful day, nearly seven centuries more 
had elapsed, and nature had again resumed her tranquil 
sway, decking the earth with spring flowers, and 
spreading a rich carpet of verdure over the Latin 
graves. And yet, asif to bring back both scenes to 
our recollection by a combination of circumstances,— 
that pastoral landscape was now studded over with 
Turkish tents and cavalry horses at forage, while our 
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pilgrim party was quietly pursuing its way over the 
green turf, to another scene of the Saviour’s miracles. 

One hour more brought us to an elevated knoll over- 
looking the lake of Tiberias. Ten or a dozen blocks 
of basaltic stone rest on this summit; its Arab name 
is ‘‘ Hejar en Nusara,” and the carly tradition of both 
the Greek and the Latin churches, fixes here the scene 
of the miracle of feeding the five thousand. The 
site, however, has of late been disputed; and I shall 
reserve the arguments for a future chapter. 

The view of the lake from ‘ Hejar en Nusara,” 
including the rugged mountains of Auranitis beyond, 
and bold promontorics in the foreground—with deep 
winding vales beneath—though not reaching to the 
sublime, was nevertheless striking. Here, however, 
as in other parts of Palestine, the landscape suffers 
greatly from want of trees. 

Of the country around, indeed, nothing could be 
more descriptive than the Scripture phraseology, 
‘there was much grass in that place:” while the 
herbage over hil] and dale was deeply tinted with 
the purple bloom of lupins. We were now about an 
hour from Tiberias. The remainder of our journey 
was along a winding path skirting the deep vale of 
Hattin, and leading to the height immediately above 
the city, to which we descended by a steep pass, and 
arrived about four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Tiberias—in Arabic Tubariyeh—extends for nearly 
half a mile along the margin of the lake, and is 
surrounded on the land side, by high Moorish walls 
flanked with round towers. Next the lake it is 
open, and so nearly on a level with the water, that 
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after the vernal rains, the jetties are frequently over- 
flowed. 

The castle at the north-west corner, has been a 
fortress of some consequence ; but like the city 
walls, suffered much from the dreadful earthquake of 
1837, which destroyed one third of the inhabitants, 
and laid the greater part of the place in ruins. 
Scarcely a building of any note had yet been restored; 
and the interior still presented a chaos of ruins, 
over which we passed to the residence of our host, an 
Austrian Jew, near the water. The population, 
however, was returning; and a quarter chiefly inha- 
bited by Jews had already sprung up, whose houses 
were little better than the huts usually seen in Arab 
villages. 

The abode of our host, and likewise that of the 
chief Rabbi, were exceptions, both of them being stone 
edifices of considerable size. 

Here we established ourselves, and our Latin 
friends, who carried in their pockets the key of the 
little church dedicated to St. Peter, took up their 
lodging in that cdifice. Almost immediately after, 
we set out on foot to the hot baths, about a mile 
and a half to the south. The intervening space forms 
the site of the old Tiberias. Of this city, no other 
vestiges remain than the massive foundations of walls 
and towers, more especially conspicuous along the 
margin of the lake; and a few granite columns 
scattered over the ground. The city of Tiberias, so 
called by Herod in honor of his patron Tiberius, was 
built on the site of a still older place, probably the 
Chinneroth of Joshua. The existing masonry, however, 
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is not of that Cyclopean order which distinguishes 
the Herodian age; and it may, with greater proba- 
bility, be attributed to the time of Justinian, who is 
known to have repaired or rebuilt the walls. 

Tiberias is but once mentioned by the Evangelist 
John, in connection with the feeding of the multitude, 
the city having then been but recently built. In the 
time of Josephus, it was implicated in the great 
rebellion; and though saved by a timely submission, 
it witnessed the sanguinary scenes which desolated 
the surrounding country: the storm of war appearing 
here, as at Jerusalem. to have visited with the most 
relentless fury, those spots which having been most 
highly favoured by the Saviour’s ministry, finally 
rejected his mission. 

Crossing the ruins of the Herodian city, and pass- 
ing a fine young sycamore, the only tree in the 
vicinity, we reached the baths in about half an hour. 
‘* Kl Hammam ”—no doubt identical with the Emmaus 
of Josephus, was in his day a village just beyond the 
walls of Tiberias, much frequented for its mineral 
waters; and in still earlicr times known by the name of 
Hammath. The old bathing house was standing; but 
another had been erected ten or twelve years before 
by Ibraham Pacha, and fitted up with marble basins, 
cisterns, and retiring rooms. This building was rather 
handsome, and surmounted by a dome; but, as usual 
with modern oriental cdifices, very inferior in execu- 
tion, and already falling into decay. The heat of the 
water, at its source, was very great; and a reddish 
deposit in its current to the lake, proved that in addi- 
tion to other ingredients mentioned by travellers, it 
contains a considerable portion of iron. 
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The monk of Jerusalem and the Italian steward were 
here before us, and we returned to the city together. 
The atmosphere was clear as crystal, and the water 
sunny and transparent. Through a telescope we 
could plainly discern minute objects on the opposite 
side. At the south-cast corncr was a ruined site, 
which might possibly have been the ancient Gamala. 
On our own side formerly stood Tarichex, behind a 
bend of the shore; and between it and the baths was 
the fortified camp of Vespasian. The view northward 
was extremely pleasing. It comprised the greater 
part of the lake, with its mountain margin on both 
sides. Immediately in front was the sycamore, with 
the Moorish walls and round towers of the modern 
city reflected in the water, beyond which was the 
shore of Genesareth, backed by high mountains, and 
sweeping away to the west up the Vale of Doves. 

As we strolled on, we gathered handfuls of the 
beautiful little variegated shells (Buccinum Gallileum) 
which abound in the sands of the lake. It was Friday 
evening, and on our return, the Jewish Sabbath having 
begun, we walked to the Synagogue, a low building, 
crowded with worshippers. The men wore robes of 
white satin, and joined vociferously im the prayers, 
bowing and gesticulating in a way that appeared to us 
rather indecorous. In an adjoining apartment con- 
nected with the Synagogue by a lattice, sat a number 
of aged and respectable women, whose manner indi- 
cated deep seriousness and devotion. In the sur- 
rounding hovels we observed many good-looking 
young women and handsome children, very ex- 
pensively dressed, whose ruddy countenances led us 
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to conclude that they had but lately arrived from 
Europe. 

Here, in fact, the Jews of all countries, from time 
immemorial, have been accustomed to repair, that 
they may worship and die. It is a tradition among 
them, that the Messiah will one day rise from the 
bosom of the lake, and while waiting his arrival, they 
offer periodical prayers, which they deem necessary 
to prevent the return of universal chaos. The pecu- 
liar sanctity of Tiberias as a seat of Jewish lcarning 
was very early established after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. And it still retains its rank among the 
four most holy places, — Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Safed being the others. Hence notwithstanding the 
awful loss of life occasioned by the earthquake, and 
continual exposure to the same calamity, the Jews 
were quickly returning, and formed by far the most 
numerous part of the population. About four hundred 
Jewish families were already settled there; the re- 
maining population consisted of about one hundred and 
fifty Christian families; and as many Mahometans. 

At the close of the day our Hebrew host prepared 
for us what, under the circumstances, might be 
deemed a sumptuous repast, consisting of dishes of 
beef and mutton; and five different kinds of fish, 
chub, bream, carp, perch, and something else; all 
fresh from the lake, and very well flavoured. Our 
host's son, a very clever boy of ten years old, was in 
attendance, and amused us much by his sensible re- 
marks. His own mother had fallen a victim to the 
earthquake, and her place had been supplied by a 
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younger spouse, not very much older than her step- 
son. This Lady, not presuming to shew herself in 
the apartment, stood, like her good ancestor, Sarah, 
on a far different occasion, behind the door, listen- 
ing to the conversation of the visitors. At night 
we retired to the divan, but, alas! not to rest,—a 
felicity seldom, I believe, enjoyed by strangers ; for 
a legend of Tiberias declares that the king of fleas 
keeps his court here; and rigorously does he exact 
his dues from all new-comers. So, after many fruit- 
less attempts, we gave it up in despair and betook 
ourselves to the jokes of the visitors’ book; where, 
among many records of similar inflictions, we found 
one happy exception in the handwriting of a noble 
traveller, ‘‘ who slept in the hammock ;” but who, 
in his account of “ Lands, Classical and Sacred,” has 
very ungratefully omitted to acknowledge this special 
exemption. 

The air at daybreak proved delightfully refreshing. 
We rose and went down to the lake. What a resplen- 
dent scene was there! It looked like a vast liquid 
mirror, in which sultanas might bathe, and Houris 
admire themselves for ever. Ata short distance from 
us lay the only boat in the country, reflecting its 
cumbrous form in the deep and green waters. We 
ordered it to be got ready, and then pushed off from 
the shore, as Peter and John might have done 
eighteen hundred years before. The mountains all 
around us were becoming radiant: a flood of golden 
light spread itself over the lake, and Tiberias, dilapi- 
dated as it was, presented the picture of a lovely 
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Cuyp, framed in its own tottering walls and glazed 
in sunshine. 

And now from the water, we took our last survey 
of the surrounding scenery. On the western side, 
a deep bay, from four to five miles in width, runs in 
between Tibcrias and the district of Genesareth. 
The recollection of this will be important in hereafter 
considering the miracle of feeding the multitudes. A 
little beyond, and at the distance of seven or eight 
miles from us, were the supposed sites of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Chorasin, topped by the mountains of 
Safed. Further to the north was the plain through 
which the Jordan enters, and this we must remember 
was the limit of Galilee. To the cast of the lake 
appeared the broken ranges of Auran, ard the region 
of Decapolis and the Gadarenes; whose pale cliffs 
abruptly descended into the water; the whole being 
part of the ancicnt Gaulonitis. At the southern end, 
the Jordan disappeared behind the mountain range, 
which comes round from the West. The entire length 
of the lake is probably not more than fifteen miles, 
with a breadth of about half that distance. Around 
that circumference how many of the Saviour’s miracles 
had been performed! How often had he crossed this 
lake—yplistening at times like molten glass, at other 
times agitated by the mountain gust—either alone or 
with his disciples —by day and by night on errands of 
mercy! How often had his apostics plied their fishing 
trade on these same waters! 

The country all around was then a continued gar- 
den, abounding in fruits of various kinds, and aromatic 
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trees, and crowded also with cities and towns. How 
great was the change! 

A death-like repose now rested on the desolate 
shores of Tiberias, which the bright morning sun of 


Palestine might, indeed, embellish, but could never 
avain revive. 
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ARD EL HAMMA-—KHAN ET TUJJAR—MOUNT TABOR 
—THE SUMMIT — RUINS—PROSPECT — RETURN 
TO NAZARETH —- PLACE OF PRECIPITATION— 
FAREWELL-—FOUNTAIN OF VIRGIN—AIN SEFU- 
RIEH—-SHEFR AMOR--AKKA. 


AT half-past nine we were pushing our horses up the 
steep basaltic heights on the western side of the lake, 
by a track more to the south than that by which we 
came, and leading more directly to Mount Tabor. 
After half an hour of dripping perspiration, we 
reached the summit, and stood on the margin of the 
Ard El Hamma; that fine sloping plain which 
comes down from the Mount of the Beatitudes, and 
loses itself in the vale of the Jordan. And here 
again our admiration was unbounded, not on account 
merely of the richness of the prospect, but likewise of 
the extreme luxuriance of the soil, the spontaneous 
produce of which, towering into lofty herbage and 
gigantic flowers, seemed almost to emulate the crops 
of pulse and grain, with which they were occasionally 
intermingled. On the opposite side we ascended 
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another range of hills, near to a poor village, which 
some of our people called Naphtali, but others, better 
informed, stated to be Duameh, consisting solely of 
the habitations of those who cultivated the vale. 

On the same hill, and not far off, were considerable 
ruins, the walls of many buildings still standing, and 
indicating a town of some importance. The place is 
now called, I believe, Kafr Sabt. Descending the 
hill on the western side, we next reached Khan Et 
Tujjar at the entrance of a green Wady, opposite to 
which is a similar structure. Both are castellated 
buildings, strengthened with towers at cach of the 
_ corners, but now in a neglected state, and almost 
deserted. Close by, there is a fine spring of water. 
The great Damascus road to Egypt across the plain 
of Esdraclon, formerly much frequented, passed 
between these buildings, which heretofore afforded 
accommodation and protection to the rich commerce 
of the two countries. They exactly realize a pic- 
ture of romance, where preux knights in complete 
armour prick forth from embattled walls on fiery 
steeds, to meet a Paynim or a Moslem foe; and 
ladies amble on grey palfreys over the verdant turf, 
attended by pages and dwarfs, with hawks and 
leashes, to hunt in some enchanted forest. Undulating 
meadows, dotted with Valonia oaks, and resembling 
English park scenery, now opened before us, dropping 
into a shady vale, through which we sauntered down 
to the foot of Mount Tabor. Here we found a small 
camp of wandering Arabs, depasturing their camels 
among the trees, who suffered us to pass without 
interruption. Then climbing a low ridge, which runs 
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round to the west of the mountain, we commenced 
the ascent on that side. The pathway upwatd is for 
the most part extremely rugged and difficult; but, 
with the exception of a steep ledge near the summit, 
which the horses seemed indisposed to attempt, we 
accomplished the whole without dismounting, in 
about an hour; the whole distance from Tiberias being 
five hours. 

The mountain is well known to have the form of 
truncated conc, insulated and rising from the plain, 
to the height, according to Schubert, whose barome- 
trical admeasurement is most to be relied on, of 1,310 
Paris foet ; its circumference at the base must certainly 
extend over many miles. The entire slope of the hill 
is wooded, though in many parts rather thinly. Its 
loneliness, its abundant herbage, and its profusion of 
oaks, have made it the haunt of various animals, but 
especially of wild swine. None of these, however, 
was it our lot to encounter, nor could we boast of 
starting any nobler game than a wild cat, an eagle, 
and a pheasant. The summit is a small, hollow plam, 
about five or six furlongs in length, by three or four 
in breath ; over which you pass to the ruins, lying 
in dismantled heaps within an artificial trench, 
overgrown with bushes and trees. Here, no doubt, 
were the ancient town and fortress, besides many 
other buildings of a later date; the great masses lying 
chiefly on the south and south-east sides, but s0 con- 
fused and intermingled, as to defy all attempts to 
decide on their forms, dimensions, or age. Most of 
them, in all probability, belonged to times subsequent 
to the triumph of Christianity; but some perbaps, if 
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‘we may infer so much from the bevelled masonry, 
might have existed before. Dr. Robinson speaks of 
the traces of an ancient wall quite round the brow of 
the hill; and Lord Nugent also of two ancient gate- 
ways, connected by fragments of ruin, and encir- 
cling the northern half of the summit. It is rather 
doubtful whether these travellers incan the same 
thing; but if they refer to any other wall than that 
which incloses the principal ruins, it is singular that 
it should have escaped our attention; although its 
actual existence would not materially help the infer- 
énce they intend to derive from it. 

From its form and advantageous position, as well as 
from history, we may, indeed, reasonably conclude that 
Mount Tabor was fortified at a very early period. In 
the days of Joshua a city given to the Levites, stood 
on or near to it; in the time of the prophetess 
Deborah, it scems to have been a place of great 
strength, and became the rallying point of the Hebrew 
forces; in the reign of Antiochus, a town certainly 
existed on its summit; and during the Jewish wars, we 
learn from Josephus himself, that he encompassed the 
hill with a wall twenty-six furlongs in length; of 
which Lord Nugent’s wall may, possibly, be w por- 
tion. 

The probability is that the hill was, in some way, 
fortified in our Saviour’s time; though the town, if 
any, must have been small and inconsiderable. Until 
the age of Josephus, there is not the least reason to 
imagine that the whole of the summit was enclosed; 
and as it regards the general characteristics of the 
moyntain—its oak forests and ite solitudes—there is 
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neither evidence nor probability for supposing that it 
differed materially from its present condition. 

The value of these facts will appear in a future 
chapter, when we come to discuss the traditions, which 
fix on this hill the scene of the transfiguration. 

Crossing the ancient trench, and entering the prin- 
cipal ruins, we proceeded to the south-east corner, 
over a heterogeneous mass of ancient forts, monasteries, 
and chapels, to a» vaulted apartment or oratory, con» 
taining three niches, commemorative of the transfi- 
guration, which the Latin tradition fixes here. The 
Greek tradition, the older of the two, places it on 
the northern brow of the hill, near the ruins of a 
small church, said to have been built on the sité. 
It is unnecessary to suppose, in either tradition, an 
extreme local accuracy. Leaving the subterranean 
chapel, we climbed up a huge pile of masonry, to a 
dismantled tower at the south-east corner, command- 
ing # magnificent prospect, so often described thas it 
will suffice to mention only the principal objects. To 
the south rose the mountain “ Kd Duhy,” or the little 
Hermon; with the villages of Endor and Nain, in the 
plain below. To the east were the hills around the 
lake of Tiberias and the loftier mountains of Jaulan 
and Auran beyond. The hills of Nazareth and the 
Mount of the Beatitudes occupied the foreground to 
the north; beyond which were the mountains of Safed. 
To the north-east, appeared, at a great distance, the 
snowy summit of Jebel el Sheik, the great Hermon. 
To the west lay the great plain of Esdraclon, bounded 
by the long and lofty ridges of Carmel. Many villages 
and ancient sites are included within this compas, 
which I think it needless to enumerate. 
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A pause now ensued for lunch; after which, returning 
through & meadow, we gathered crimson and orange 
anemones, wild roses, and chrysanthemums, while our 
Jerusalem brother finished his devotions in the Latin 
chapel. Descending the hill, we were startled by the 
report of a gun—a sound always ominous in the neigh- 
bourhood of an Arab camp— but no enemy appeared, 
and we speedily reached the village of Deburieh, 
probably the Levite city of Daberath, standing on a 
ridge connected with the northern base of the moun- 
tain. After crossing a wooded vale, and then passing 
up several grassy defiles, we again ascended the hills 
round Nazareth; and now, leaving the legendary 
Mountain of the Precipitation on our left hand, we 
reached the convent by a slow descent, the whole 
journey being completed in nine hours. 

On our return, we found our travelling companion, 
F. arrived from Jerusalem. From him we learned 
that great excitement had been produced among 
the Europeans, in consequence of our treatment at the 
Damascus gate. Several official letters had passed on 
the subject between the Consul and the Pacha; and the 
circumstance was generally regarded as a mark of 
furkish insolence towards Christians, which would not 
have been tolerated at Constantinople, though too 
often practised with impunity in the provinces. F., 
who travelled with an escort, had passed Nablous in 
safety; though another of our fricnds, who followed 
shortly after, was attacked, but fortunately without 
Injury, in that neighbourhood. 

Sufficient light still remaining for a ramble, we 
want.out to discover the probable place of the Preeipi- 
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tation. That this incident occurred very near to the 
town, and on the hill on which it was built, there 
could be no question; and we found several spots 
corresponding well enough with the description; but 
a cliff behind the Maronite church, of considerable 
height, appeared to us by far the most likely. The 
so called Mountain of the Precipitation is a lofty brow 
overhanging the plain of Esdraclon, at the distance of 
three miles from Nazareth; and has not the slightest 
probability in its favour. In the course of our walk, 
we met several young Nazarenes, who certainly ap- 
peared to us extremely handsome. Their fine Grecian 
features—clear complexions—splendid eyes—and ele- 
gant figures, are said to be the special gifts of the 
virgin, But so far as we could learn, the Christians 
of Nazareth are as little distinguished from their Mo- 
hammedan neighbours by superior morals, as in other 
parts of Palestine. 

The following day was the Christian Sabbath; and 
there was almost every motive to spend it at the con- 
vent—the respect due to the day—the charm of the 
locality —the rest required by a weary limb— the 
recommendations of the padre medico, and the per- 
guasions of the good-natured frafe guardiano. But 
we had to sct against all these, the agreement with 
the mukari—the desire of reaching Beirout in time for 
the French steamer, which was expected in the 
middle of the week, and by which, possibly, ourselves, 
but certainly our Egyptian servants, would return to 
Alexandria—and, finally, the conviction that it might 
lead to the separation of our party. The last redson 
weighed more in a country, where companionship 
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scemed almost essential to comfort and security; and 
so we resolved to depart. While the devout monks 
were preparing to celebrate the last Sunday in Lent, 
in the church of the Nativity, our horses, baggage, 
and servants, were drawn up at the gateway of the 
hostel. The frate guardiano came to take leave. 
The benevolent padre medico again made his appear- 
ance; afforded me his last aid, and gave me the best 
advice for the journey. [H{[e would not listen to the 
idea of remuncration; he did not even hint at the 
gratuity which is usually left for the support of 
the convent. But he reminded me that ‘‘ we were 
both Christians,” and that his services had been 
rendered ‘for the love of God,” to whom he affec- 
tionately commended us, and bade us farewell. 

Farewell to the good physician of Nazarcth! If to 
imitate the pattern of the great Master, in a persever- 
ing course of self-denial and benceficence, be the most 
perfect exhibition of Christianity—then I cannot but 
hope that the disintcrested life of this ainiable Fran- 
ciscan, though passcd in seclusion, and in a land of 
unbelievers, will not have been spent in vain. 

About nine o'clock we left the convent, and 
passed the fountain of the Virgin, where young girls 
were come down for water: some of them filling 
their jars, and others bearing them away on their 
heads. Classic forms, after the most approved models 
of antiquity. Ascending the hill from thence, we 
were hailed by an American party, who had pitched 
their tent in the gardens; and were anxious for infor- 
mation respecting some of their friends at Jerusalem, 
which unfortunately it was not in our power to commu- 
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nieate. From the lofty brow above the town, we gave 
a last look at Nazareth, and descended on the other 
side. For about two hours, we silently travelled 
along a decp quict valley, under cultivation, and 
producing abundant crops—the remains of more than 
one acqueduct being vistble—till we reached the 
celebrated spring and rivulet of ‘ Ain Sefurieh,” the 
place of rendezvous for the Christian host—the flower 
of the Latin chivalry—before the great and fatal battle 
of Eattin. 

The village of Sefurich, the ancient Sepphoris, 
stood on a hill at the distance of a mile and a half to 
the north-east; but if I remember mghtly, it was not 
then in sight. Crossing the stream, which is copious 
und rapid, and turns a mill, we passed through a 
succession of charming valleys, surrounded by green 
hills covered with Valonia oaks, and decorated with 
flowers of every hue: the country generally reminding 
us of some of the prettiest parts of Devonshire. A 
loftier region presently opened to the north-east, 
forming part of the mountains of Naphtali, bordering 
on the plain of It] Buttauf{ Then followed a sylvan 
tract, through which we ascended beneath the shade 
of old oaks and grey ashes, spreading out into forest 
glades, and picturesque woodland scenery. 

At the end of four hours from Nazareth, we reached 
the village of Shefr Amor, standing on the brow of a 
lofty hill, overlooking a wide extent of country. Its 
ancient name I have been unable to learn, but it must 
formerly have been a place of great strength and 
importance; and still, the remains of its castle walls 
and towers appeared more considerable than any we 
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had seen since leaving Askelon. At some distance 
from this place, among the beautiful hills to the north- 
east, our people pointed out the village of Abclin. 

We presently after descended into a hollow vale, 
thickly planted with olives, amongst which was an 
encampment of wandering Arabs: and from thence 
into the great plain, called by our mukaris the plain 
of Zabulon, but more properly the plain of Akka. 
somewhere among these hills, but in a position which 
has escaped me, we had left behind an clevated spot, 
where flocks of sheep and goats were feeding in long 
grass, and vestiges of a large ancient city were 
apparent. A spacious oval marked the site of the 
amphitheatre: a few fravments of masonry lay about: 
and traces of walls could be perceived, enclosing n 
considerable area. 1 regret the defective state of iy 
notes the more, since having discovered that this part 
of the route has never yet been accurately explored, 
while it seoms likely to repay much additional in- 
vestigation. 

The great plain of Akka hes between the moun- 
tains and the sca. I[t is but little cultivated, but rich 
in pasture: though intersected by a sedgy marsh, 
which follows the course of « sluggish rivulct, coming 
down from the hill of Abelin. Beyond this, the Belus, 
@ more memorable stream, flows in a bright shallow 
current over the sands into the sea. 

Hereabouts it must have been, that the Egyptian 
Rameses erected the opprobious monument, mentioned 
by Herodotus, in contempt of the pusillanimity of the 
inhabitants.* 

* Joe, Bell. B. 2. ¢. 10, s. 2. 
K 2 
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Descending from Shefr Amor, the views were 
charming. Across a vale to the west, rose the lofty 
Carmel, with that ‘ancient river, even the river 
Kishon,” running at its base. The fortifications of 
Akka glistened on the lovely shore of the Mediterra- 
nean. Pastoral objects filled the plain, which far and 
wide was dotted with military tents, and pickets of 
the sultan’s cavalry at forage. Nearer the hills were 
seen Arab camps; and herds of buffalo were grazing 
among the rushes. We followed the edge of the 
marsh, thick-set with dwarf palms, and swarming 
with land tortoises; passing to our left the grassy 
mounds and ditches of the ancient fortress of Dekwah. 
Crossmy the Belus, we reached Akka about five 
o’clock; and skirting the town, pitched our tents be- 
yond an aqueduct which carries water to the citadel; 
and in full sight of the fortifications. 

Presently after, the pacha rode by from his country 
seat of Bakkjch, mounted on a splendid charger, 
richly caparrisoned, and surrounded by a number of 
officers on foot. 

We concluded the day with an evening service; and 
spent the last bright moments in gazing on a Claude- 
hike landscape, in which the venerable Carmel formed 
the most conspicuous object above the serene bay; 
and the mountains of Galilee melted away in the 
distance. 
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AKKA-~SCALA TYRIi-——-RAS EL BEYAD-——RAS EL 
AIN-—-MUSKET SHOT-—~TYRE— PRESENT CONDI- 
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-—— SIDON —- DESCRIPTION — SUNSET — NEBBY 
YUNAS—PORPHYRION—-RAS ED DAMUR—KIAN 
KHULDA— SPLENDOUR OF LEBANON — ARRIVAL 
AT BEIROUT. 


In no part of the world 1s British prowess more fully 
acknowledged than at St. John d’Acre, the Accho of 
the Bible, and the Ptolemais of the Giecks. And 
nowhere have the arts of attack and defence been 
carried to more desperate extromes. As one of the 
keys of Palestine, it has played a conspicuous part in 
all the wars, both ancicut and modern, that have 
visited that country. It has been identified with feats 
of British arms from the day when our first King 
Richard won it from the fiery Saladin, to that in 
which it was successfully defended against the assaults 
* Jos, Bell. lib ii. ¢. 10. $, 2. 
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of Napoleon by the gallant Sir Sidney Smith. And 
the late brilliant affair of the brave Napier has more 
recently exhibited a specimen of British honesty, 
united with British daring, which, for want of a 
better comparison, the Orientals are accustomed to 
ascribe to the devil. But I have no intention to 
dwell on events which everybody remembers. 

Although in our hurry to proceed we didnot enter the 
gates, yet if we might judge from the appearance of the 
forts next the sea, and the ramparts near to which we 
lay encamped, the place had pretty well recovered 
from the eflect of its late bombardment. At eight in 
the morning our tents were struck, and we were on 
our way to Tyre. Passing first through corn-tields, 
where the wheat was already in the ear, and then 
behind the Pacha’s orange and lemon groves, at 
Bukhjeh, where the peasants were splashing flowers 
for the delicious perfumes so much in request through- 
out the Kast. The mansion itself, rising above the 
trees, had very much the appearance of a neat English 
villa. 

Our road ran at no great distance from the sea, 
within sight of several villages on the coast, and among 
them lz Zib, the ancient Achzib. About twelve 
o'clock we reached the mountains, which, here ap- 
proaching the shore, terminate the plain of Akka. 
At this spot Josephus* has placed the “ Scala Tyrii,” 
and if the position be correct, it would seem to imply 
that in his day the Tyrian coast had been considerably 
enlarged. Winding round the foot of the mountain, 
we passed the village of Nazourah, and, at the end 


* Jos. Bell, B. 2, ¢.10, s, 2. 
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of another hour-and-a-half, saw near us on the same 
side, two ancient columns, marking a spot whose 
modern name is ‘‘ Om el Hammil.” The remains of 
the old Roman causeway now became frequent. 
Shortly after, we rcached the pass of Ras cl Beyad, 
the Album Promontorium of the ancients, ascribed to 
Alexander the Great, whose memory is perpetuated by 
a ruined fortification bearing the name of Iscanderina. 

It isa work of prodigious labour. The steep narrow 
road being cut out of the mountain, which here juts 
boldly into the sea. Ilalf an hour more brought us 
to the Wady and mountain torrent Hi] Tinch; and at 
the end of another hour, we arrived at the celebrated 
spring of “ Ras el Ain.” 

During the whole day we had pretty closely 
followed the coast, sometimes travelling on the sand, 
and then crossing narrow, fertile tracts, bounded by 
offshoots from the Lebanon range; whose grey, 
and time-worn aspect peculiarly accorded with the 
crumbling remains of art, occurring at every step. 
The air was sultry, but mingled with the fragrance of 
mountain shrubs and flowers; and, in the deep 
silence of that long march, I again sank into one of 
those pleasing 1everies which blend together the past 
and the future, and gather from surrounding objects, 
the profoundest impressions of the grandeur and the 
nothingness of man. A fine vessel, with a freight of 
pilorims for Jerusalem, recalled me to a sense of 
present existence, and diverted the current of thought; 
reminding me of a holier religion than once prevailed 
along these shores, when men worshipped only the 
attributes of strength and beauty in the idolatrous forms 
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of Baal and Ashtaroth, or chose the more pure and 
pantheistic symbols of the everlasting mountain and 
the bright blue sea. 

*‘Ras el Ain,” or the ‘“ Fountain-head,” is the 
Arab name of the four grand reservoirs, which are 
believed to have supplicd the aqueducts of ancient 
Tyre. They are situated about three miles to the 
south of Insular Tyre, on the plain which heretofore 
formed its continental territory. There is no positive 
proof of their identity with the aqueducts stopped by 
Shalmancser, the Assyrian king, after his unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the city, but many considerations 
lead to that conclusion. It seems impossible, indeed, 
to doubt that the waters of the district were colleeted 
here for the use of the earliest city. The position of 
the existing reservoirs, therefore, corroborates the 
evidence derived from other sources of its actual 
position. I shall not attempt to describe them minutely: 
their forms are various and irregular; the immense 
walls being mainly composed of a solid concrete of 
lime and gravel, faced in some parts with hewn stone. 
Into these basins, the springs flow from the higher level 
of the plain; and were formerly conducted in different 
directions by means of aqueducts of different ages, the 
oldest now extant being apparently of Greek or 
Roman times, while others belong to the Saracenic 
period. For the most part, they are in a ruined condi- 
tion; and in the immediate vicinity of the reservoirs 
are become cxtremely picturesque, owing to the 
enormous size of the stalactites which encrust them. 
Whatever might have been the original purpose of 
these aqueducts, in later times they were employed 
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in irrigating the plain, and assisting in the manufac- 
ture of sugar. So lately as the rule of Mehemet Ali, 
several cotton manufactories were established here, 
and worked by mills, of which only one now remains; 
the surplus water running off in a rapid current to the 
sea; between which and the reservoirs, there is an 
isolated hill, that may, possibly, mark the site of the 
ancient city. 

Around the reservoirs is a small hamlet, with 
gardens and trees, which have quite a refreshing 
appearance. From Ras el Ain, we moved on for a 
couple of miles across a moist part of the plain; and 
about five o’clock pitched our tents in a ficld of clover, 
near the sea, at the distance of about a mile from 
modern ‘Tyre. The plain, as usual at this season, 
was overspread with foraging detachments of Turkish 
cavalry, and one of the pickets was stationed near us. 
Scarcely had we established ourselves in this situation, 
than two Turkish sentinels, unknown to us at the 
time, came over and demanded our authority for 
encamping there. Mahomet, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, with his usual readiness and assurance, 
replied that he was in the service of two English 
Beys, by whose orders he acted, and that if any inter- 
ference occurred, the Turkish colonel would be held 
responsible. This answer appeared to have the 
intended effect, and the soldiers retired. 

At night-full, however, we were surprised by the 
report of a musket shot, and a bullet whizzing over 
our tent. Immediately after, Mahomet entered to 
inform us that the soldiers were firing at us; and his 


Egyptian pluck being now up, he begged that we 
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would return the compliment. This was the first 
we had heard of the story; and it being obviously our 
best policy to remain quiet, he was desired to give ng 
fresh provocation. Accordingly, no further annoys 
ance occurred; but a great part of the night was spent 
in listening to the waves beating on the shore, and the 
howling of jackalls, who filled the mountains with 
their cries. 

At half-past seven in the morning we struck tents, 
and, sending on the baggage, rode with Mahomet and 
the rest of the party across the beach, to the southern 
side of the isthmus which unites the rock of Tyre to 
the main-land. This isthmus, originally composed of 
the ruins of Palw Tyrus, and only two hundred feet 
wide, being the ancient causeway thrown up by 
Alexander, has now, by the accretion of sand for 
upwards of two thousand years, grown to a width of 
nearly half a mile, with about an equal length across the 
ancient channel. At the point of junction with the 
island there stands a massive square tower, and frag- 
ments of walls of prodigious thickness, which pass- 
ing round, enclose an extensive field of rubbish 
and ruin. The southern part of the island has long 
been used as an inexhaustible quarry; and the Turkish 
government were still sinking deep pits and extract- 
ing all sorts of materials. Here lie, in fact, the 
remains of the City of the Crusades; itself built out 
of the wreck of older cities, formerly standing on 
the same site. Immense blocks of stone, and, enor- 
mous granite and marble columns were strewed 
about and waiting for removal; but not a single 
sculptured monument of the elder Tyre was visible. 
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On the western side, the rock rose considerably above 
the sea, and in this quarter the largest masses of wall 
were left standing, a portion of the surface being here, 
under tobacco cultivation. 

Modern Tyre occupies the northern end of the 
island, with part of the isthmus. ‘To those who have 
heard of it only as a bare rock, it may be matter of some 
surprise to be informed that it 1s still a walled town, 
containing about three thousand inhabitants; and, 
though mean and contemptible enough withm, 1 
it makes rather a pretty appearance from the outside, 
especially in the season when palms, and fruit trees, 
in leaf and blossom, throw an air of cheerfulness 
around it. 

We rode through its narrow strects to the ruins of 
the ancient cathedral; visited the bazaar, and then went 
down to the port;—but, ulas, for the mistress of the 
seas, what » spectable was there! A shallow and 
almost deserted basin, surrounded by rocks and ruined 
walls; piles of broken columns heaped up in the water, 
and now used for the drying of nets; a few boats in the 
harbour; and one or two brigs lying at anchor in the 
bay outside, carrying on an inconsiderable trade in 
native produce; here was all that remained of the 
universal commerce and the unrivalled splendour of 
ancient Tyre. 

The scene, it is true, though sufficiently striking, 
did not exactly accord with the statements and views 
of some writers; and I shall take another opportunity 
of offering a few remarks both as to this ancient site, 
and the prophecies respecting it. 

From the present dimensions of the island, which 
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are about a mile in length, by nearly half a mile ia 
breadth, and corresponding closely with the circum- 
ference of twenty stadia given by Strabo, we may 
infer that no very great submersions have occurred 
along this part of the coast; though the sea has 
certainly gained some few feet at Beirout, and it 
inay possibly have done so here. But this, at any 
rate, disposes of the theory that the ancient city lies 
buried under the waves. Yet, it does not follow that 
some portions may not be submerged. 

Every one, indeed, who has visited the spot, will 
remember that there are ledges of rock further out to 
sea, and likewise to the south of the island: and 
Mahomet being desired to inquire of some fishermen 
within call, whether ancient foundations were visible 
on them, they answered in the affirmative, and stated 
that they could be traced under water for a considerable 
distance. If this be true, it seems not improbable that 
a road-stead might extend along the coast, and approach 
much nearer to the site of Pale Tyrus than has 
hitherto been imagined. 

Leaving the town, we rode round the head of the 
bay, and then struck across the plain to the point 
where the mountains again approach the coast. In 
something less than two hours we reached Khan el 
Kasimyeh, and crossed the river of that name, which 
comes down a fertile vale and here runs into the sea. 
The modern name El Kasimyeh signifies division, and 
not improbably indicates the boundary between Tyre 
and Sidon. It is believed to be the termination 
of the ancient Leontes, still called the Litany in the 
great valley of El Bukaa; which it waters, and 
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then making its way by a course that has not been 
exactly traced, appears on the coast under a new 
name. The mountains now became more rugged 
and shrubby, and above them appeared occasional 
glimpses of the snowy region. After crossing the 
dry bed of a torrent called Abu cl Aswa, where 
there is a ruined bridge and a khan, we reached a spot 
called Adlan, which is believed to be the site of the 
ancient Ornithopolis, ‘“‘ the City of Birds;” but of 
which nothing remains but confused heaps of stones 
and a few wells. On the hills, however, we observed 
several villages, one of which is called El Ansariyeh; 
and in the rocky face of the mountain were many 
sepulchral caverns, resembling those at Benjemma, 
and adding to our conviction, that both are 
the workmanship of the same people. Shortly after, 
crossing the mouth of a Wady overgrown with 
oleanders, where we met a party of native travellers, 
we passed the Wely or tomb of HK] Khudr, the 
Oriental name of St. George, having a khan just by; 
and almost immediately after, reached the site of the 
ancient Sarepta, whose modern name is Surafend, 
celebrated for the retreat of the Prophet Elijah, during 
the famine in Israel. The modern village, however, 
stands at some little distance, on the slope of the hill 
to the right, where there are several Welys, and many 
excavated tombs. In the course of our journey, we 
frequently observed traces of the, old Antonine road; 
and heaps of ruins testified to the former existence of 
forts and other ancient edifices. 

Sidon shortly after became visible, though still at a 
eonsiderable distance, and made an imposing appear- 
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ance, with its huge tower and numerous buildings, 
stretching into the sea. Within a mile of the city, 
we observed by the road side, the ancient granite 
column and inscription mentioned by former travellerg, 
but not I think quite correctly copied. We read it as 
follows— 


M. ZLIUS CASAB SEPTIMI : VERUS PIUS PERTINAX AUGUSTUS 
B eteeaes CUS TRIBUNITLA ... . . POTES VI. IMP, PRO COS. 
AURELIAN (C.F. 

The remainder of our way was up a gentle ascent, 
under the shade of overhanging acacias and tama- 
risks, and in the midst of gardens, emerging from 
which as we approached the town, we saw the Turkish 
garrison defiling under the great tower of the knights 
Templars, and entering the city gate. Our plan 
being to encump on the other side, the baggage was 
sent on, and we procecded to make a hasty survey of 
the place. The interior, as usual, was abominably 
dirty; and the accumulation of filth in some quarters 
resembled that of a farm yard. We hear occasionally 
of plague and cholera in Eastern cities; but the only 
wonder 1s that they should ever be free from discase. 
The better class of inhabitants, however, avoid 
the nuisance, by fixing their residences on the eastern 
wall, where the houses are of a superior description, 
and overlook the gardens and mountains. Through 
all this dirt, we found our way to the ancient port, 
which was formed by ledges of rock running parallel 
with the shore, and built up with Cyclopean masonry, 
Its extent is considerable, but it does not at all 
correspond with our modern notions of maritime 
grandeur; and having been nearly filled up by the 
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celebrated Fakr ed Din the prince of the Druses, 
to obviate the attack of a Turkish fleet, it is now 
accessible only to vessels of the smallest size. At some 
distance in the sea is a fortified rock, defended by a 
castle built by the Crusaders, and connected with the 
town by a long bridge of many arches. The great 
keep, or towcr, on the land side, is believed to have 
been erected by Louis IX. of France, on the site 
of a much older fortress. 

The glory of Sidon, however, is departed, and it 
can now only boast of the luxuriance of its gardens 
and orchards, whose fragrance fills the air with per- 
fume. Yet its ancient fame can never be wholly 
forgotten. The parent of the Phoenician colonies, and 
the first patroness of navigation, who can say how 
much the western world owes to Sidon of the little 
glimmering light it possessed in the remotest ages? 
Sidon was a great city even in the days of Joshua; 
but its vices and its hostility to the chosen people 
led to its ultimate ruin. It suffered great calamities 
on the occasion of its predicted capture by Artaxerxes 
Ochus, and many reverses followed in later times, 
but it was never wholly deserted; and until recently it 
carried on a considerable trade im native produce, the 
greater part of which, however, has been recently 
transferred to Beirout. 

Our tents were pitched on a green plot on the 
shore, by the side of a little limpid stream, which 
afterwards found its way, in tiny rivulets, to the sea. 

Above was a covert of trees and shrubs, overtopped 
by a lofty palm; hehind there was a garden of oranges 
and citrons, whose delicate blossoms loaded the night 
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breezes. Groups of attendants were busy preparing 
our repasts, while others were listlessly smoking 
in the shade. The memory of that balmy even- 
ing calls up all the classic images that adorn the 
paintings of Claude and Nicholas Poussin. Our 
tents and people in the foreground — the city in 
the distance—towers, domes, massive edifices on the 
main land—the long bridge and the fortified rock 
reflected in the water—the rich, ruddy, golden tints 
of an Oriental sunset; and a troop of Turkish cavalry 
curvetting on the margin of the sca, and imprinting 
their fine forms on the clear horison. 

Long after our tents were closed, the gossip of 
Mahomet was heard entertaining the proprietor of the 
neighbouring garden and ‘other friends. Fresh jokes 
elicited fresh sallics of laughtcr, and assevcrations of 
‘© Wallah!!” in reply to incredulous exclamations of 
‘‘ Wallah ?” terminated each wonderful story. But there 
are limits to everything, and at length the camp was 
hushed. During the night a storm of wind and rain 
came down, which, hike the noisy revels, subsided long 
before day, and only gave additional brilliancy to the 
morning. At our first appearance, we received an 
invitation from the Sidonian gardener, which was 
accepted, and aftcr a walk among the trees laden with 
fruit and flowers, were presented with an elegant 
bouquet, in return for the last night's hospitalities. 

We were now in the midst of the Druse country, 
which extends southward along the mountains as far 
as Safed. In Malta, we had been cautioned by a 
British officer, just returned from the coast of Syria, 
against taking this route, the people, at that time, 
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being in a state of insurrection; but they had since 
been disarmed, and the coast road was now considered 
perfectly safe. About half-past eight o’clock we set 
out for Beirout. On the mountain to the east of Sidon, 
called Deir Mar Elyas, from its old convent, was 
formerly the residence of the late Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, whose eccentricities attracted much attention 
during her life, but left no agreeable reminiscences 
behind; and offered no sufficient motive to us to deviate 
from the ordinary road. In half an hour we crossed 
the river El Auly, over a fine old bridge. It appears 
to be the ancient Bostrenus, cclebrated by Strabo for 
its beauty and amenity. It waters a fertile region, 
and oleanders and other shrubs still flourish along its 
banks. Here formerly began the territories of the 
Emir Beshir, prince of the Lebanon, whose authority 
extended beyond the Cedars, including a portion of 
the valley El Bukaa; and a little beyond this river, 
the plain terminates. Crossing the promontory of El 
Jajunich, and travelling over the remains of the old 
Roman road, in about three hours more we reached 
the bay of Nebby Yunas. Herc, on the sandy beach, 
according to the Mussulman tradition, the prophet 
Jonas was cast ashore, and a khan and Wely or tomb, 
bearing his name, mark the scenc of the miracle. Not 
far from here must, also, have stood the city of Por- 
phyrion, of which some remains are visible, as well 
asmany excavated tombs on the side of the mountain. 
In another hour, we crossed the more difficult pass 
of Ras ed Damur, and the river on the other side, 
skirted with oleanders. In our descent, we exchanged 
a few words with an American party on their way to 
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Nazareth. The Nahr ed Damur is the ancient 
Tamyras. The promontory is the site of Platanum, 
celebrated for the great battle fought by Antiochus 
the Great with the Egyptian Ptolemy. It is most 
probably, also, the Platana of Josephus, where the 
sons of Herod were detained during the mock trial at 
Berytus. From this spot the shore makes a wide 
sweep inward of many miles, to the hills and promon- 
tory above Beirout. And, now, the Lebanon ranges 
became more elevated, and the slopes more frequently 
enlivened with villages. Between three and fouro’clock, 
we reached the Khan Khulda, perhaps the ancient 
Heldan. This spot is remarkable for the number of 
sarcophagi, dotting the narrow plain and sides of the 
mountain. ‘They appear to be cut from rude masses 
of rock as they originally lay. Some of them are 
perfect, while from others the lids have been removed. 
Their form is elegant, but their appearance very 
antique. We rode up the hill among them, but the 
ground was so much encumbered, and the day so far 
advanced, that we had not leisure for further exami- 
nation. 

It is probable they belong to an age subsequent to 
that of the grot sepulchres. Along the whole of 
this route, once so populous and so much frequented, 
a perfect solitude prevailed. With the exception of 
the American party, and now and then a single 
native, not a traveller appeared. At one spot we saw 
a naked fisherman, as described by Lord Nugent, 
advancing along the rocks, throwing his net into the 
sea, and floating in ‘with the tide. A little further 
we met a mountaineer of very extraordinary appear- 
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ance, who passed us with hasty strides, followed by 
several Attendants; he was rather short but exceed- 
ingly muscular; had the face of a lion, and a profusion 
of black shaggy hair falling on his shoulders; his dress 
was asiumple tunic, and he carried a hunting spear. 
Hercules or Samson might have bequeathed their 


‘portraits-to this sturdy Druse. 


The headland of Beirout had been so long before 
us, that we began to despair of reaching it before 
night; but at Iength it became palpably nearer. 
Hitherto we had formed no proper idea of the 
grandeur and beauty of Lebanon; but on reaching 
this sandy height, we both saw and wondered. Imme- 
diately to the right appeared, along the base of the 
lower hills, one of the most extensive olive woods in 
Syria. The mountains above were studded with 
convents and villages. Over these rose loftier and 
more sterile ranges; and, surmounting all, shone the 
snowy crests of Jebel I] Rihan and Jebel Sunnin 
glittermg in the sun. The elevation of the highest 
ridges, and the infinite varictics of light and shadow 
on the clustering mountains, produced an effect alto- 
gether new and striking. Each quarter of the globe 
has its own peculiar scenery. The brilliant verdure 
and the umbrageous gloom of Europe were wanting. 
The colours that nature here employs are hghter and 
more delicate—lavenders, greys, and purple blooms, 
melting imto every shade of neutral tint; but all on 
a scale so vast, as fully to account for the immemorial 
usage, which makes Lebanon the symbol of whatever 
is imperial and magnificent in the Kast. 

We soon reached the pine groves of Fakir ed Din; 
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said to have been planted by the Emir Prince, for the 
purpose of arresting the sands; though pine groves 
appear to have existed here at least from the time of 
the Crusades. From thence we descended through 
the gardens which everywhere, except along the bay, 
surround the city of Beirout; and reached our hotel, 
situated in a mulberry plantation to the west of the 
town, about six o'clock in the evening. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


GENERAL ASPECT OF PALESTINE——ANCIENT SITES— 
RAMAH-——NEBBY SAMWIL—CANA OF GALILEE 
HEJAR EN NUSARA-—-MOUNT TABOR—ANCIENT 
TYRE. 


THOSE who have followed our ramblings thus far, 
will be pleased to bear in mind that at the river El 
Auly, we took leave of Palestine. In quitting Akka, 
indeed, we might be said practically to have done so, 
for though Phoenicia, which began there, was nominally 
subject to the Hebrews, yet its principal citics were 
always heathen, and governed by their own rulers. 

Here, then, again we may pause to offer a few 
remarks of a gencral kind; and to clear up certain 
points of local identity, which, in our haste to pro- 
eced, we were erewhile obliged to postpone. 

No one, it is probable, ever returns from the Holy 
Land without being questioned as to its general aspect 
and condition. The representations of travellers 
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differ indeed so much on these topics, that the truth, 
we are told, is not easily ascertained. And yet each 
traveller may be honest and sincere—each may 
describe according to his peculiar views, feelings, 
expectations, incidents of travel, and the season and 
circumstances of his journey. It must be confessed, 
that in our case almost everything tended to produce a 
somewhat flattering impression. 

We approached Palestine with feelings by no means 
sanguine or exaggerated; we met with no serious 
disasters on our way : our journey was accomplished 
in the early spring, when the country looked most green 
and the surface was enamelled with flowers. And we 
entered, as all travellers should do who desire to 
enjoy it most, from the desert, the contrast with which 
necessarily told in its favour. The descriptions I 
have given will, I think, convey the idca that it is, 
for the most part, a naked and arid country, though 
containing districts of extraordinary fertility, and 
scenes of much landscape beauty, set off by a climate 
almost transparent, and invested with a sacred charm 
which mitigates its sternest outlines, and gives even to 
its solitary places a deep and mclancholy interest. I see 
no reason, therefore, for disparaging the high encomiums 
of Pliny, Tacitus, and Josephus; and none whatever, 
for qualifying the full import of those terms which 
describe the Promised Land as endowed with all 
the “blessings of heaven above, and of the deep 
that lieth under—precious things of heaven for the 
dew—precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and 
precious things brought forth by the moon..... chief 
things of the ancient mountains, and precious things 
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of the lasting hills—precious things of the earth and 
fulness thereof. And the good will of Him that 
dwelt im the bush.”* 

It must, indeed, have been a land flowing with 
milk and honey—a land of wine and oil—of precious 
balms—of pasture and of grain; the rich produce of 
hill and dale, and rocky regions, under the influence 
of plentiful rains and ardent suns—cultivated by a 
numerous and industrious people, cach dwelling under 
his own vine and fig-tree—tilling his paternal acres— 
improving the soil even to the very summit of the 
mountains—and withal enjoying the peculiar and pro- 
vidential blessing of the Almighty. The contrast 
presented by the Palestine of modern times is cer- 
tainly great; but not greater than might be ex- 
pected from the dispersion of the people, the long 
prevalence of misrule, and the gencral suspension of 
industry ; added to such local changes as might be 
naturally expected from the destruction of extensive 
woods, and the consequent failure of many of the 
springs. 

Let us now return to several spots on our route 
which were left for further consideration, and first we 
will take 


‘‘RAMAH, ‘“NEBBY SAMWIL.” 


A tradition extends back as far as the age of Pro- 
copius,t that this was the tomb of the Prophet 
Samuel; and if so, it must In some way be identified 


* Deut. xxxili. 13 et seq. 
+ Procop, de Gdif. lib. v. 9, 
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with Ramah, for there he dwelt, and there also was 
he buricd. 

Eusebius and Jerome, it is true, make no mention 
of this tradition; but they were clearly wrong in 
placing the Ramah of Samuel in the plain near Lydda. 
Dr. Robinson argues against this situation, on grounds 
which, whatever may become of the tradition, appear 
to me to be based on a misunderstanding of the sacred 
writings. 

The Ramah of Benjamin, he contends, could not 
have been the residence of Samuel, because its vicinity 
to Gibeah is inconsistent with the idea of David 
having fled there for refuge from the vengeance of 
Saul; and still more so with Saul’s apparent unac- 
quaintance with the place, when in pursuit of his 
father's asses; the latter objection being founded on a 
supposed identity between this place and Samuel’s 
abode. We may with much greater probability, 
however, infer that David’s motive in flying to Samuel’s 
house was not its distance from his persecutor, but his 
confidence in the veneration felt for the Prophet, 
and in the Divine counsel and protection, to be 
expected under the Prophet’s care—a confidence 
which the result fully justified. Again, as to the 
identity of the place of Saul’s first meeting Samuel, 
with the Prophet’s usual residence, there scems to me 
no evidence to support it, and much to lead to an 
opposite conclusion. 

The scene of this interview was a city in the land of 
Zuph,* beyond the limits of Benjamin, and apparently 


* 1 Sam. 9—5. et seq. 
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within the frontiers of Judah. Zuph, it must be 
remembered, was the ancestor of Samuel—a Levite 
of the family of Aaron, and an Ephrathite, that is, of 
the town of Bethlehem.* Zuph’s patrimony must 
be presumed to have becn in the country where he 
dwelt; and the land of Zuph must probably, therefore, 
have been in the vicinity of Bethlehem. This appears 
to furnish a clue to Samuel’s visit, and to the locality. 
The name of the city itselfis not given, but it might 
even have been Bethichem ; or, at any rate, a place not 
very far from it. 

We may infer this, indeed, not only from the pre- 
ceding circumstances, but from the fact, that on Saul’s 
descending the hill of the city, the first object he is 
directed to observe is Rachel’s tomb. 

But the whole drift and intent of the story, ap- 
pears to me, at variance with the supposition that 
this city was Samucl’s usual residence. lor that 
intent I gather to be to shew that the interview was 
unpremeditated, and the whole affair providential. 

Samucl had just arrived, and was on a sacrificial 
duty. It might certainly have been on his return 
home, but not necessarily so. Much more probably, 
it was one of those occasions on which assemblies 
were held in the ancestral city, and sacrifices were 
offered for family objects. ‘Such solemnities were 
common. Samuel was afterwards, divinely in- 
structed to go to Bethlehem to a family sacri- 
fice, and there to anoint David: and David himself 
begged permission of Saul, to attend at Bethlehem 
on a similar occasion. The Scer’s house might 
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have been an official, or possibly, a patrimonial re- 
sidence; but it by no means follows that it was his 
usual abode. Indced we cannot imagine that it was 
so without concluding that Ramathaim Zophim, and 
the land of Zuph were the same; in other words, that 
Mount Ephraim extended into the territories of Judah, 
of which there is no proof, and but little probability. 
Where then are we to look for the Ramathaim Zophim 
of Mount Ephraim? The name itself may assist us. 
It implies the two ‘watch hills of Mount Ephraim,” 
and we may, therefore, expect to find them the most 
elevated and commanding positions on that moun- 
tain. Such are the two southern elevations divided 
from each other by the Wady Beithanina, on one 
of which stood the city Ramah of Benjamin, looking 
eastward, and on the other, Mispeh, undoubtedly the 
spot now called Nebby Samwil, looking to the south 
and west. The whole circuit of these two hills 
might be called Ramah, or each hill might be 
respectively known by that name. 

It is at least certain, that the Ramah of Samwil was 
a district, and not merely a town; for when David 
fled to Samuel at Ramah, it is said, ‘“‘they went 
and dwelt in Naioth,” Naioth being expressly stated 
to be in “‘ Ramah;’* and, again, when Saul came 
to take him, it is said, that he went to Ramah and 
came to a great well in Sechu, and from thence went 
to ‘ Naioth in Ramah;” and, again, it appears that 
Gibeah itself was in a district of this name, for it is 
stated that Saul abode in Gibeah “under a tree in 
Ramah.”t+ Supposing, then, that the term ‘‘ Ramah” 


* 1 Sam. xix. 18. et seq. t 1 Sam. xxii. 6. 
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applied equally to both clevations, it would follow 
that Nebby Samwil, the ancient Mispch of Ephraim 
was in Ramah, and that the house of Samuel might 
have been on some part of the samc hill. The result 
would be that the tradition of Procopius is not con- 
tradicted as Dr. Robinson imagines, by the language 
of Scripture, and may, for aught we know, be sub- 
stantially well founded. 


“CANA OF GALILEE.” 


Until very recently, “ Kefr Kenna” has been 
generally held to be the ancient ‘ Cana of Galilec;” 
but this opinion has been so strongly controverted by 
Dr. Robinson, that the subject may deserve a little 
further consideration. 

Dr. Robinson’s decision, in this instance as in some 
others, is not founded on personal knowledge of the 
locality, which he never visited; but suppurted, as he 
conceives, by his own theory—by Arabic etymology 
—and by historical notices. 

There are two spots which lay claim to this identity. 
One of them a ruined site, at the distance of some four 
or five miles to the north of Sefurich, and ten or 
twelve miles from Nazareth; the other is Kefr Kenna, 
at the distance of about five miles from Nazareth, 
on the road to Tiberias, which we visited. The 
northern site, it appears, has a cave or crypt, but no 
church or other ancient ruin, and I believe no foun- 
tain. Kefr Kenna, on the contrary, exhibits the ruins 
of a Greek church, at least as old, it may be presumed, 
as the eighth century; a ruined edifice marking the 

LS 
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supposed scence of the miracle; a modern Greek church 
near it; and an ancient fountain. 

The evangelists give us no certain indications of the 
position. ‘ Cana of (Gialilee” may be intended by them 
either as a proper name in ordinary usc, or merely as 
a name of description. The latter appears the most 
probable, for mention is made by Josephus of Cana as 
being “a village of Galilee,” apparently to distinguish it 
from other Canas elsewhere; just as Bethlchem of Judah 
was so called to distinguish it from another Bethlehem, 
and not as a local and ordinary appellation. It is 
probable, therefore, that Cana of Galilee was known in 
the neighbourhood simply as “‘ Cana,” or ‘ the village 
of Cana.” 

Dr. Robinson’s theory, as we have already seen, 
rejects all ecclesiastical tradition not corroborated 
aliunde; but names of place, in popular usc, he is dis- 
posed to regard as independent testimony; forgetting, 
however, that a large proportion of such names must 
almost certainly have sprung from _ ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

An ccelesiastical tradition belongs to both the 
Canas; but Dr. Robinson fancies he has discovered 
that the term ‘ Nana el Jelil,” Cana of Galilee, is 
more commouly applied to the northern Cana, and he 
accordingly fixes the tradition there. 

His report on this subject is derived from a resident 
at Nazareth, and a member of the Greek church, who 
states that the Cana north of Sefurieh is known among 
Christians and Moslems only by the name of “ Kana 
el Jelil;” while the same name is sometimes applied 
by Christians alone to the village of Kefr Kenna. 
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Hence it is, that Dr. Robinson infers that the tradition 
originally belonged to the northern Cana, and that it 
has been more recently given to Kefr Kenna, under 
the influence of the Latin monks of Nazareth. 


But supposing this Greek informant were ever so 
impartial, his information falls short of Dr. Robinson's 
own stundurd, affording no clue to the origin of the 
tradition. 

So far as Mohammedan usage is concerned, it must 
indeed have been derived from a Christian origin, 
and cannot be carried beyond the seventh century; but 
whether in that century, it was popular usage or 
ecclesiastical authority that gave it the name, does not 
at all appear. Dr. Robison is not, therefore, at 
liberty, within his own rule, to make use of this infor- 
mation as independent testimony, and still less to 
employ it asan argument eeainst ecclesiastical tradition. 

But have we sufficient ground for relying on this 
testimony? Abu Nazir, the Greek of Nazareth, must 
have been very unlike his Greek brethren in general. 
if he omitted any opportunity of impugning what he 
imagined to be simply a Latin tradition; and he must 
have been very dull, if he did not perceive that such 
a propensity would be very acceptable to his patron. 
It is possible, indeed, that in a conversation at Nazareth, 
the Greek might have forgotten that he was really 
placing himself in antagonism with his own church; 
but, at Kefr Kenna, with the ancient and modern Greck 
churches in sight, the very existence of which contradict- 
ed his statement, either his testimony would have been 
different, or Dr. Robinson must, at least, have sought 
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for corroborative evidence before he stamped the claims 
of Kefr Kenna as a mere Latin contrivance. 

So much, however, for this tradition. Dr. Robin- 
son’s second objection turns on the etymology of the 
name ‘ Kenna,” which, he contends, can only be 
twisted by force, and in violation of Arabic rules, into 
the shape of ‘ Cana.” On this single ground, there- 
fore, he maintains we should be authorised to reject 
the present monastic position of Cana, and to fix the 
site at the other Cana. On this critical question I am 
not competent to decide. It certainly would seem 
somewhat astounding, that an error so patent should 
have escaped the acumen of native and foreign critics 
for many centurics. But is Dr. Robinson’s opinion 
to be considered as final? ‘The reader will be better 
able to judge of this when he is informed, that the 
question has been put to a Greek Arab of Beirout, 
now Her Majesty’s consul at Jaffa, Dr. Assaid y Kayat, 
a man of undoubted intelligence and _ philological 
talent, who has assured me that there is no ground 
for the objection, and that the modern Arabic name is 
undoubtedly derived from the Hebrew. 

The most extraordinary objection, however, is re- 
served to the last. In Dr. Robinson’s opinion the 
historical notices of the two Canas, confirm the view 
he has taken, and set the question at rest, in favour of 
the northern Cana. They certainly would do g0, if 
the most singular misconceptions, maintained with the 
most imperturbable gravity, could be accepted in the 
place of proof. 

So far, however, from Dr. Robinson’s own quota- 
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tions* supporting his view, the oldest and the latest 
among them, are directly at variance with it; and it is 
only among the notices of the very darkest period, 
extending from the fourteenth to the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, that it finds any decided countenance. 

The description, for instance, of Saewulf in the 
twelfth century, which fixes the spot at nearly six 
miles north of Nazareth, would shew to any one who 
had visited Kefr Kenna, that he must have intended 
that spot.t The like may be said of the testimony of 
Phocas in the same century, which Dr. Robinson, 
for some unexplained reason, thrusts into the notes at 
the bottom of his page. The same, again, may be 
inferred from the authority of St. Willibald, in the 
eight century; and there is nothing in Dr. Nobinson’s 
quotations from Antoninus Martyr, in the sixth 
century, in the least degree contrary. 1 will make 
no other remark on the opinions of modern travellers, 
than that they generally support the same conclusion; 
and I must leave it to Dr. Robinson himself, to recon- 
cile his statement of the views of the learned Pococke 
with the original. 

So far, indeed, from Dr. Robinson’s objections to 
Kefr Kenna being conclusive against it, they appear 
to me to have supplied additional proofs in its favour; 
and I willadd but one more which he has omitted ; 
namely, that in Jerome’s description of Paula’s 
progress so often quoted, he mentions that she, being 
at Nazareth, went next to Cana, and thence to Caper- 
naum, a description which seems naturally to apply 

* Bib, Res. vol. iii, p. 208 et seq. 
+ Saewulf. Peregrin. p. 271. 
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to Kefr Kenna, lying directly in that route; whereas 
the Cana beyond Sefurieh is entirely out of it; and 
Scfurich itsclf is not noticed in the progress, as it 
would most probably have been had it been visited. 


“ITEJAR EN NUSARA.” 


A very carly tradition, adopted equally by the Latin 
and Greek churches, fixes on this spot as the scene of 
the feeding of the five thousand: but this tradition is 
summarily disposed of by Dr. Robinson, with the 
remark that it ‘can only be legendary, since the 
feeding of the five thousand took place on the east side 
of the lake, and probably, also, that of the four 
thousand.’’* 

There is nothing, however, in the Scripture narra- 
tive to justify this positive assertion. It 1s a mere 
inference of Dr. Robinson’s, and possibly a mistaken 
one. We learn from St. Lukef that the miracle of 
the five thousand occurred in a desert place, that is 
an unfreyuented pasture tract belonging to Bethsaida. 
This desert is stated by St. Matthewt and St. Mark § to 
have been on “the other side;” but whether this refers 
to a bend in the shore or to the whole breadth of the 
lake, and whether to the cast or to the west does not 
appear. It might have been either, and the reasons 
in favour of the bay to the west are as follows:—The 
city of Bethsaida in question, was not the city afterwards 
called Julias; but Bethsaida of Galilec, the city of 
Peter and John. It was to this city, that the apostles 
appear to have returned after their missionary tour 


* Bib. Res. vol. iii, p. 241,in notis. + Luke ix. x JI Matt. xiv. 29. 
§ Mark vi, 45. 
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through Galilee; and to this city Jesus and his 
disciples retired for a season, partly for repose, and 
partly, it may be, for concealment. Now Bethsaida 
being in Galilee, it may be reasonably concluded that 
the desert, or pasture tract belonging to it, was in 
Galilee too; and if so it must have been on the west 
side of the lake, and not on the east side, which was 
in Gaulonitis; the two territories besides being subject 
to different governments, the one under [erod Antipas 
who was Tetrarch of Galilee, and the other under 
Philip, who was Tctrarch of Gaulonitis. On this sup- 
position, the language of the evangelists who describe 
Bethsaida as on “the other side,” applics to the bend 
in the lake, which I have already described as lying 
between the land of Genesaret and the shore of 
Tiberias, and not to the whole breadth of the lake, as 
presumed by Dr. Robinson. Such a construction 
would naturally suggest a spot near Tiberias as the 
scene of the miracle, and this construction is justified 
by the ancient tradition. I am by no means sure, 
indeed, that it may not be further defended by the 
express language of St. John, who informs us that 
‘there came other boats from Tiberias, nigh unto the 
place where they did cat bread;” for though the 
English version scems rather to incline to the meaning 
‘that boats from Tiberias came nigh to the place,” 
and not that Tiberias itself was nigh; yet the original, 
as Lord Nugent observes, may mean either, and if 
the adverb ‘“‘eyyus” belong to the preceding noun, it 
decides the question. 

It is needless to advance reasons for thinking that 
the miracle of the four thousand took place on the 
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same side of the lake, since to this supposition Dr. 
Robinson opposes a wholly unsupported opinion. 

That a tradition respecting one or both of these 
miracles, was really connected with this spot at a very 
early period, appears from Jerome’s account of Paula’s 
progress, in which it is evident that the scene is laid 
somewhere between Tiberias and Mount Tabor. Dr. 
Robinson, moreover, in taking this objection, sceims 
to have forgotten his own rule, since the Arab name 
of ‘* Hejar en Nusara,” Stones of the Christians,mani- 
festly perpetuates a popular recollection; and so far, 
according to his own theory, corroborates the tra- 
dition of the church. 


MOUNT TABOR. 


We had visited Mount Tabor under the pleasing 
impression that 1t was the scene of the transfiguration. 
Dr. Robinson thinks we were mistaken, and in this 
instance he is supported by the opinion of Lord 
Nugent. It must be admitted to be a question of 
probability only ; but uncontradicted, as it appears to 
me, by any insuperable difficulties. 

We learn from the Evangelists that towards the 
close of the Saviour’s life, and in the course of his 
journey through Galilee, having visited Cxsarea Phi- 
lippi, he, after seven days, took Peter, and James, 
and John, up into a high mountain apart to pray. 
There he passed the night, and as he prayed he be- 
came transfigured, and there appeared Moses end 
Elias talking with him in glory, and speaking of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
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At first the disciples were overcome with sleep, but 
when they were awake they saw all this, and Peter 
astonished and not knowing what he said, proposed to 
erect three tabernacles, one for Jesus, one for Moses, 
and one for Elias. And while he was speaking, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them, and a voice out of 
the cloud proclaimed, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom | am well pleased, hear ye him.” When the voice 
was past, Jesus was found alone. The next day they 
came down from the mountain, and in descending, 
were specially charged by Jesus to tell the vision to 
no man, until the son of man were risen again from 
the dead. At the foot of the mountain they found a 
crowd surrounding the other disciples; and Jesus 
having healed the lunatic child, again withdrew with 
his disciples.* 

The secret of the transfiguration was, doubtless, 
kept until after the resurrection: but from that time 
it was universally published ; first, by the three 
Evangelists who recorded the fact, and secondly by 
St. Peter himself in his Second General Epistle, who 
appeals to it as an occurrence well known to the 
Christian world—‘ This voice,” he says, ‘ which 
came from heaven, we heard when we were with 
him in the Holy Mount”—language which further 
creates a strong probability that the place itsclf was 
a matter of general notoriety. And if so, it would be 
in the highest degree improbable that at the end of 
three centuries, it should be altogether forgotten. 

It is true that the name of the mountain does not 


* Matt. xvii. ; Mark xix. 2 et seq.; Luke ix. 28. et seq. 
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appear inthe Gospels. It is equally true that Eusebius 
in the Onomasticon, makes no mention of the miracle, 
in describing Mount Tabor; but the Onomasticon 
was not intended to be a record of every scene in the 
Saviour’s life; and, moreover, Jerome, who edited 
the same work, makes the samc omission. Yet thcre 
can be no doubt that the tradition existed in his day; 
that Mount Tabor had actually become a place of 
pilgrimage—and that three tabernacles or oratories, 
had been already erected in commemoration of the 
event; for he relates these circumstances in his 
epistle to Marcellus, and in his account of Paula’s 
journey.“ And even previously to Jerome, Cyril of 
Jerusalem had already mentioned Tabor as the scene 
of the transfiguration. t 

Are there any local circumstances then, so utterly 
at variance with the Scripture narrative as to 
neutralise this tradition? I can discover none. 
Tabor was one of the highest and most remarkable 
of the mountains of Palestine; it stood in Galilee, 
at much less than seven days’ journey from Casarea 
Philippi, and scarcely more than one day’s journey 
from Capernaum. At its foot there seems always 
to have been a village or town, and the great 
thoroughfare across the plain passed then, as it still 
does, immediately beneath it. 

There is but one ostensible objection to the spot, 
but that is deemed insurmountable by Robinson and 
Nugent. A fortified town is said to have stood on its 


* Ep. xliv. p. 552, ad Marcell. Epitaph, Paule. 
+ Cyril. Hier. Ca, xii. 16, p. 170. 
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summit. It might be difficult to say what mountain 
in Galilee, in that extremely populous age, had not a 
city standing on some partof it. The fact is not quite 
certain in the case of Tabor, but it may be presumed. 
At all events, such a town must have been small, and 
little inhabited. And at the utmost, the objection 
would only apply to the top of the mountain. 

Let us, however, see how far the top of the moun- 
tain is really affected by it. The circumference of 
the top must be between two and three miles, and there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that the town 
covered the whole extent, or, probably, one-half of it. 
The appearance of the ruins, indeed, is quite at 
variance with such a supposition. It may, moreover, 
be certainly inferred from Josephus, that until his 
time, it was not enclosed with a wall. 

The probability is that if a hill fort and a small town 
stood there in the time of our Saviour, a considerable 
portion of the summit remained vacant as now, and 
covered with bushes and trees. IIere, then, there 
would have been ample room for four lone travellers 
to pass the night in privacy; and the custom of sleep- 
ing in the open air was too common to lead to suspicion. 
We may be further sure that if an utter improbability 
had attached to the summit, this would have been 
more obvious in the fourth century than now, and a 
manifest absurdity would certainly have been avoided. 
But to confine the tradition to the very summit would 
not be doing it justice. The identity of the mountain 
is the real substance of the tradition. The Evangelists 
do not say the event took place on the very top. 
Their language only decides that it was some elevated 
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spot upon a mountain, The first tradition may 
never have indicated the exact spot. The Evangelists 
themselves may not have known it. The occurrence 
took place at night: the mountain might never have 
been visited before or afterwards. The apostles , 
themselves might not have been able precisely to 
indicate it; and they probably considered it a cir- 
cumstance requiring no particular record. The 
identity of the mountain was the fact to be perpe- 
tuated ; and that did seem to be important in con- 
nection with an event, which was deemed one of the 
most convincing proofs of the Divine appointment 
and Messiahship of Jesus. 

If then, in lieu of the summit, we substitute a spot 
somewhat lower down on the umbrageous slopes of the 
mountain, even the objection of Dr. Robinson and 
Lord Nugent would be inoperative. Why Dr 
Robinson, however, should object at all on such a 
ground seems rather extraordinary. 

For, supposing the tradition to be limited to the 
summit, and the spot to be thus brought within one 
or two hundred yards of the fortress, with what con- 
sistency can he on that account repudiate the tradi- 
tion, when he strenuously contends for the ascent of 
the Saviour from the very town of Bethany. Or how 
can he admit the reputed site of Gethsemane to be 
genuine, lying, as it does, immediately below the 
ramparts of Jerusalem; privacy in that case being 
equally the Saviour’s object, and a heavenly vision being 
there also vouchsafed for the benefit of none but his 
immediate followers ? 

The exact locality of the transfiguration may 
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perhaps be unknown; but whether on the summit 
or high up the woody slope, there seems to me the 
best traditional evidence that it took place somewhere 
on this mountain. 
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Those who take up a prophecy with the determi- 
nation, at all hazards, to fix its meaning, and to find 
proofs of its fulfilment after their own fashion, may be 
betrayed into absurdities and exaggerations which do 
no honour to the cause they advocate. Such conduct 
admits of the less excuse, because the proofs of ac- 
complished prophecy are too numerous, to leave any 
just cause of anxiety on the subject of those that remain 
unfulfilled or unexplained. It may even be that many 
a fulfilment has left no traces behind; the prediction 
and the fulfilment having been designed for a gene- 
ration that has passed away. I have read some 
interpretations of prophecy which are calculated only 
to excite a smile. A recent traveller has discovered 
the fulfilment of the prediction that baldness should 
come upon Gaza, (an Orientalism expressive simply of 
lamentation and woe) in the fact that the moderna 
town is built round the brow of the hill, leaving the 
upper part unoccupied, in the form of a tonsure. 

The prophecies respecting Tyre do not appear to 
me to have been always discreetly or faithfully ex- 
plained. The traveller, having read these explanations, 
expects to find nothing more than a bare rock, 
washed by the sea, and covered with nets, and is 
surprised to see a city; and to learn that the spot has 
never been wholly deserted. 
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The truth is, that the island was the subject of only 
a part of the prophecics relating to Tyre. 

A few historical facts, and a brief consideration of 
these prophecies will tend, unless I am mistaker, to 
place the subject in a clearer light. The Tyran 
colony, so far as we can ascertain, always consisted of 
an island, and a territory on shore. As a maritime 
state, a port must have been always essential; and 
that the capital was at first on shore may, I think, be 
inferred from the earliest mention of it in Joshua, 
where it is described as “the strong city Tyre.”* 
But from Hiram’s Ictter to Solomon, if it be not 
apocryphal,t we may also gather that the island was 
even then inhabited; and the language of Isaiah 
shews that in his day, the Tyrians, as might be 
naturally expected of a maritime state, were known 
to the rest of the world as the ‘inhabitants of the 
island.” + 

The Tyrian state, then, consisted of a city and small 
territory on the mainland, and a port or maritime 
city on the island. The continental city, that is 
Pale Tyrus, or Old Tyre, appears, from the language 
of the prophet, as well as Josephus, to have stood near 
the sea. Its distance from the island is given by 
Strabo, who wrote only three centuries after its final 
demolition, at thirty stadia, or about three and a half 
miles to the south, corresponding to Ras el Ain, and 
probably between that spot and the sea.§ 

The island bore the same relation to the capital 
that the port of Majumas did to Gaza, the Pirus to 


* Jos, xix, 29. ft Jos. Ant. lib,8,c.2. 17. f} Isa,23c. 
§ Jos. cont. Ap. lib. 1, 8, 17. 
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Athens, the Pharos to Alexandna, Leith to Edin- 
burgh, and Deptford to London. It is probable they 
were connected by fortified lines along the shore as at 
the Pirseus, and by a causeway or bridge over the 
channel, like the modern castle of Sidon. We are, 
indeed, expressly told by Josephus that in the days of 
Hiram, a causeway did unite the city and the island.* 

The old city—the island—and the adjacent ter- 
ritory, formed together the state of Tyre, and the 
subject of these prophecies. 

If we look attentively at them, we shall perceive 
that they have a four-fold operation. They predict 
the irretrievable ruin of the then existing city—the 
final loss of maritime supremacy—the subversion of 
the royal dynasty—and a subsequent consccration to 
the true faith.t 

These all came to pass in their season; but not 
precisely in the way that some have imagined. It is 
obvious that the whole of the predictions could not 
refer to the same spot. The question is how to apply 
them, on the reasonable principle of ‘reddenda 
singula singulis,” and time and history may help us 
through this difficulty. 

The first class of predictions foretold the destruction 
of the city. This was to be complete and irretrievable. 
Not only were walls, towers, edifices, to be de- 
molished, but also to disappear; the very dust was to 
be scraped away; it was to be built no more; and 
though sought for it was never to be found.t To 

* Strabo xvi. 2. 


+ Isai. xxiii; Jer. xxvii. 3, xlvii. 4; Ezek. xvi., xvii., xxviii. 
+ Isai. xxili.; Ezek, xxvi. 
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what city do these predictions apply? Certainly not 
to Insular Tyre—Insular Tyre was never totally de- 
stroyed; its edifices have never totally disappeared; 
the dust has accumulated instead of being scraped 
away from the rock on which it stands. It has been 
often rebuilt, and with great magnificence. It has 
never ceased to be inhabited, and its place is perfectly 
well known. But these predictions do apply with a 
singular and most remarkable accuracy to Old Tyre; 
and the incidents of the siege confirm their application 
tothatcity. There was to be a fort and a mount raised 
against it; the city was to be covered with the dust 
of cavalry, and the walls to be shaken at the noise of 
horsemen and chariot wheels. The historical particu- 
lars of this siege are not extant; but enough remains 
in the statement of Josephus, to prove that the city fell 
as predicted beneath the arms of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
was dismantled if not entirely destroyed.* But the 
most remarkable part of the prophecy was suspended. 
It was further foretold, that this same city should 
become a place for the spreading of nets in the midst 
of the sea; that the stones, and the timber, and the 
dust should be laid in the midst of the water; that the 
deep should be brought up over it; that great waters 
should cover it; and that it should be set in the low 
parts of the earth.t A portion of this prophecy may, 
indeed, apply to Insular Tyre; but the most striking re- 
ference is to the old city; and how was a thing so 
unlikely to be accomplished, except, indeed, by an 
influx of the sea, which some have supposed, but of 


* Jos. Ant. lib. 10, c. 6.; Cont. Apion. lib. 1, s. 21. 
+ Evek. xxvi 
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which, as 1 have already said, there are no geological 
or historical proofs? The mode forms the most 
striking part of the fulfilment. From the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar to those of Alexander the Great, the 
eld city had lain in a dismantled condition, and 
during all this time the prophecy was but half accom- 
plished. Under Assyrian patronage, meanwhile, the 
Tyrians had fortified themselves in this island city; 
had regained their maritime supremacy, and resumed 
their former arrogance and pride. Two centuries 
before, their ruin had been effected by a people of 
recent origin and previously almost unknown; and, 
again, it was to be accomplished by a nation from 
beyond seas, and still less to be expected or feared. 
The old city was also to become the means of destroy- 
ing the new. Pale Tyrus, Diodorus Siculus informs 
us, was removed bodily—stones, timber, carth, even to 
the very dust—to form a causeway, over which the 
conqueror marched to the destruction of Insular Tyre.* 
What eye but that of Omniscience could have anti- 
cipated such a result? It is to the isthmus then, and 
not to the island, that we must look for the evidence 
of that extraordinary fulfilment; for there the remains 
of old Tyre lie buried in the depths of the sea, and 
have become literally a place for the spreading of 
nets. 
‘The destruction of Insular Tyre, in completing that 
of Pale Tyrus, accomplished at the same time the 
second class of predictions.t 


* Diod. Sic, lib. xvii. 40, seq. Quint. Curt. lib, iv. 2, seq. Jos. Ant. 
lib. xi. c, 8. 8.38. ow 
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Up to that period Tyre still remained mistress 
of the seas; and its commerce was universal. The 
epitome of its merchandise, given by the prophet 
Ezekiel, as Volney very justly observes, is one of the 
most curious and interesting records of antiquity.* 
But the blow which levelled Insular Tyre was to 
terminate its maritime glory for ever. What unin- 
spired writer could have foreseen such a consequence? 
It had rallied once, and why not rally again? No! 
The commerce of the whole world must be changed ; 
and a new port and a mart be founded in a land the 
least accessible to strangcrs—the most averse to 
maritime affairs, and which must first be conquered 
in order to complete the maritime ruin of Tyre. But 
all this was done. The erection of the city and port 
of Alexandria did, in fact, accomplish it; and, hence- 
forth, the supremacy of Tyre disappeared. Pliny, in 
describing it a few years later, after extolling its 
ancient renown, observes:— But at this day all the 
glory and reputation therefore standeth upon the dye 
of purple and crimson colours.’t Tyre continued 
still to be a frequented port; but its commerce was 
ever after limited and provincial. 

The third class of predictions foretells the ruin of 
the ancient dynasty,t and this fulfilment, though 
less clearly recorded, may be sufficiently inferred from 
Josephus, who professedly quoting from the Pheenician 
records, gives us to understand that from the time of 
the destruction of Old Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
reigning family were captives in Babylon; and that 
the state was thenceforth governed by judges or princes, 


* Ezek, xxvii.  Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. ix. 36. $ Ezek. xxviii. 
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delegated by the Assyrian monarchs,* until the con- 
quest of Alexander ; from which period its independ- 
ance totally ceased. 

It may be less easy to determine the exact meaning 
of the last prophecy, that the time should come 
when the merchandise and the hire of Tyre should be 
holiness to the Lord.t It may possibly, refer to that 
assistance which Tyre was afterwards obliged to render 
to the rebuilding and service of the new temple at 
Jerusalem, as mentioned in the book of Ezra;t or, 
like other predictions of a similar kind in Isaiah, it 
may have foretold the early conversion of this city 
to Christianity. Certain it is, that both results did 
follow. Within a few years only after the publication 
‘of the Gospel, a Christian church was formed in Tyre. 
Tyre soon rose to the dignity of the first Archbishopric 
in the patriarchate of Jerusalem. Its cathedral, of 
which some traces yet remain, was long remarkable 
for its magnificence ; and the city retained its Christian 
name and profession until the Latin power was finally 
expelled from Palestine. 


Isai. xxiii. 18. * Jos. Cont, Ap. lib. iii.s. 21. { Ezy. iii. 6, 7. 


CHAPTER XX. 


BEIROUT—GARDENS—CITY—CEREMONY OF CIR- 
CUMCISION—-TUE NAHR EL KELB—ROCK MONU- 
MENTS—THE MARONITE COUNTRY—THE MARO- 
NITE BANQUET—THE SYRIAN LADIES. 


BerRrourT, the ancient Berytus and the Felix Julia of 
Augustus, stands on the slope of a broad promontory 
which forms the south-western shore of the Bay of 
St. George. The splendour of its position has often 
attracted the notice of the pen and pencil; but I have 
never secn either drawing or description that at all 
approaches the original. It was in this city that 
Ilerod the Great held the mock trial of his unfortunate 
sons. It was greatly adorned by the elder Agrippa. 
And Titus here celebrated the birth-day of his father, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. In the age of 
Constantine, Beirout was renowned as a school of 
Greck learning, and particularly for the study of the 
civil law. In the reign of Justinian, it was esteemed 
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the most beautiful city in Phoenicia. In succeeding 
centuries, it became alternately the prey of Moslem and 
Christian antagonists; and its ruin was consummated 
by repeated earthquakes. Nota single edifice of the 
ancient Beirout has been left standing : but its vestiges 
may be traced in all directions, more especially along 
the western side of the modern city, and around the 
port. After many vicissitudes, it has recently become 
the centre of trade on this coast, and the great mart 
for the produce of Damascus. 

In the mulberry plantations, to the west of the 
town, there were two European hotels, of which 
Bianchi's was the most considerable ; but the principal 
apartments there being engaged for the family of Mr. 
Finn, the newly appainted consul of Jerusalem, we went 
down to Turchino’s, which was nearer the sca. The 
name of “hotel” scarcely describes this cottage-like 
habitation, which consisted of two small buildings, 
united together by a wooden platform, reached by an 
open ladder. This platform was covered with un 
awning, and accommodated with a sofa: two apart- 
ments opened upon it; one of these was occupied by 
two Indian officers, who chummed together; the 
other by Vaughan and myself; our other friends 
being lodged below, and the servants encamped in 
the garden, 

The view from the platform, where our Indians 
spent much of their time in smoking and discussing 
the price of Syrian horses, was most delicious. The 
whole range of the mulberry plantations on the side 
of the city lay before us; with many a snug villa half- 
buried in the bright green foliage, and here and there 
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overshadowed by a lofty palm. From the brow of 
the hill, the walls, flanked with towers, ran down to 
the sea. The bay was enlivened with Turkish and 
Austrian ships atanchor. Beyond the offing appeared 
the white lines of the Lazaretto, and the principal build- 
ings of the port. Above them rose the mighty 
masses of the Lebanon—the lower ranges dotted with 
villages and convents, and vineyards and plantations ; 
the upper, dappled and clouded by an infinite variety 
of delicate tints, and overtopped by the snowy sum- 
mits of Jebel Sunnin and Jebel Rihan. 

It seemed difficult to conceive a more pompous 
landscape than this; yet there were more extensive 
and equally beautiful views from the high ground 
behind us; where the Syrian shepherd might be seen 
going before his little flock, or leaving them in charge 
of his faithful watchdog. 

Turchino, our host, was a Christian native of the 
Lebanon. He had travelled much in Europe— 
lived in England, and been for some time in the 
service of a distinguished legal functionary, of whom 
he always spoke most respectfully, and who has since 
mentioned him to me in terms of approbation and 
kindness. His hotel was a speculation, and to aid him 
in conducting it, his sister and her two daughters lived 
in a cottage close by, and superintended the house- 
hold affairs. Madame was a lady of forty—an advanced 
age in the East. She had, undoubtedly, been hand- 
some, but she wore the native costume, which exceed- 
ingly ill-became her; her wide trowsers, Syrian vest, 
and heavy shawl round the waist, increasing her bulk 
to a degree that was almost ludicrous; while a dark 
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coloured handkerchief about her head, by no means 
relieved a set of features which were beginning to 
look coarse and time-stricken. But to compensate for 
the loss of her own charms, she had only to point to 
her daughters. They were elegant girls of fifteen or 
sixteen, and handsome as gipsy queens. They wore 
the same costume as their mother, but on their slender 
and graceful forms, the effect was wholly different ; 
and such sweet faces, with such luxuriant tresses as fell 
over their shoulders, were rendored all the more 
captivating by rich handkerchiefs of bright and 
becoming colours. 

These damsels were perfectly decorous in their 
behaviour; and, indeed, were never scen except in 
their duties about the house; from whence in the 
evening, they retired to their mother’s cottage in the 
garden. It was said, though I must hope it was not 
true, that Turchino was enamourcd of one of these 
nieces, and had sought a dispensation to marry her; 
but however that might be, it is certain that at the 
time of our visit the church had not granted his 
petition. 

Those who have been long absent from dear friends, 
and without intelligence, may judge of the anxiety 
with which we hastened into the city on the morning 
after our arrival, to enquire for letters; and how 
great was our chagrin at learning that none had ar- 
rived. But the Beirout people have a very ingenious 
method of mitigating this disappointment. It being 
usual, in the East, where post-office regulations are 
uncertain, to transmit letters to the care of the prin- 
cipal bankers or merchants, enquiries are made by 
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the traveller at every office where succeéss:is probable; 
and every merchant seems to pretend to a monopoly 
of these consignments, either as an indication of com- 
mercial importance or as a means of extending his 
connexion. » 

The first anewer at each establishment, therefore, is 
almost sure to be in the affirmative; but the letters are 
mislaid, and cannot for the moment be found. An 
early second visit commonly disabuses the traveller, 
and produces an apology for the mistake, originating, 
of course, in an extreme similarity of names, or it may 
be the difficulty of deciphering a foreign hand, An 
acquaintance, however, is thus commenced, which 
may end in the cashing of bills or any other profitable 
business. Our path to the city, on this occasion, was one 
which we often afterwards took; it led down through 
hedges of the prickly pear, to the sea shore, along 
which it ran for some distance, and then went up to 
the western gate. Long bcfore you reach the city, 
the vestiges of old Berytus appear, in sohd blocks of 
stone, arched sewers, deep cuttings in the rock, and 
foundations of ancient baths and buildings, visible 
beneath the water. 

Whatever may have been the case at Tyre and Sidon, 
it is evident, therefore, that this part of the coast, like 
that near Alexandria, has undergone a considerable 
depression. ‘hese vestiges continue all the way up 
the hill on the western side of the town. Near to the 
city.gate, stands one of those enormous sycamores, the 
ancient landmarks of the East, which in all ages have 
been used as places of rendezvous and repose. 

Failing, ‘as I have said, in our application for letters, 
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in the course of this walk we examined, for the first 
time, the precincts of the harbour, which is small and 
inconveniently crowded; reminding us of an inferior 
Italian port, with a mongrel aspect of the Asiatic and 
European. The surrounding buildings are a patch- 
work of the fragments of the old city; vast quantities 
of granite and other columns forming the foundation 
of the quays and wharfs; and the breakwater seeming 
to be entirely constructed of such materials. In 
general the houses of this city are more massive and 
handsome than in most Turkish towns; though the 
strects are narrow and dirty. The bazaars which we 
now, and often afterwards visited, are dark and gloomy; 
but there is an air of commercial activity in many 
parts which is novel and interesting. Beyrout, indeed, 
as I have already stated, is now the yrand depédt for 
all sorts of native produce, but particularly for the 
manufactures of Damascus. Returning from the 
consul’s we fell in with a military procession; and 
found that the day was a holiday, to celebrate the 
eircumcision of two Christians. One of these was 
a child, who was carried round the town, covered 
with ribands, on the arm of a soldier, a detachment 
going before them with a band and colours; the other 
was the chief of the medical staff, who had this day 
renounced the faith of his fathers. Such instances, 
unhappily, are not rare among individuals driven by 
necessity from Christian society, and aiming at rank 
and distinction in Mohammedan countries. In honour 
of this event, there was to be a grand display of fire- 
works in the evening. 

The rock effigies of the Nahr el Kelb, the ancient 
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Lycus, are at the distance of about ten mies from 
Beirout, on the northern side of the Bay of St. George. 
In a monumental point of view, this spot is one of the 
most interesting in the world, exhibiting memorials of 
cach of the three great empires, the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, and the Roman, besides others of less note. 
Being resolved, at all events, to visit the place, 
Mahomet was ordered to prepare for the following 
morning. He accordingly procured us a couple of 
blood-horses, belonging to the officers of the garrison, 
and we started at nine o’clock. Passing the gardens, 
the Lazarctto, and the river of Beirout, we presently 
reached the head of the bay; where our steeds be- 
coming impatient, we drove our Arab stirrups into 
their flanks, and flew across the sands as through St. 
George and the dragon were at our heels, scarcely 
once pulling up till we arrived at the foot of the 
promontory. 

It is here that the famous road of Antoninus crosses 
a lofty precipice jutting into the sea, almost as steep 
though not quite so formidable as the pass of the 
Scala Tyrii; and among the tablets in the mountain 
above, the first that attracts attention is that which 
records the completion of this great work. It has 
eften been copied, but as some inaccuracies have crept 
into the published inscriptions, I will again transcribe 
it, as follows :— 


IMP, CAES. M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS PIUS FELIX. 
AUGUSTUS PART. MAX. BRIT. MAX. GERM. MAXIMUS. 
PONTIFEX MAXIMUS MONTIBUS IMMINENTIBUS. 

LICO FLUMINI CAESIS VIAM DILATANTI PER 

[FECIT] ANTONINI ANAM 8UAM 
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The monuments, however, which we chiefly wished 
to see, were certain effigies then comparatively un- 
known, but which the recent discoveries at Nineveh 
have shewn to belong to Assyrian monarchs of some 
early dynasty, strongly resembling those recently 
imported by Mr. Layard into this country; but having 
the tiaras more ornamented, and the garments more 
succinct and close to the body. There are three of 
these tablets, cach of them representing an Asiatic 
prince, and not improbably the same personage, over- 
written with the arrow-headed characters. We had 
been led to expect we should find here the famous 
efigy of Rameses, described by Herodotus to have 
been erected somewhere on the borders of Phoenicia ; 
but which, if we are to accept the authority of Jose- 
phus, more probably stood in the vicinity of Akka.* 
Among these rocks, however, there are two other 
tablets, surrounded by heavy mouldings, the upper 
part exhibiting figures, extending their arms over what 
appears to be an altar, and having an illegible inscrip- 
tion beneath. The character of these figures is 
Egyptian; and I have been since informed that on 
one or both of them, Mr. Bonomi has discovered the 
long sought-for hieroglyphic of Rameses. Josephus 
makes mention of another trophy here, erected by 
Antiochus Eusebes, to celebrate his victory over Jn- 
dates, the general of the Parthians; which may, pos- 
sibly, be in existence, though we did not discover it.t 


* Jos. Bell. B. 2, ¢. 10, s. 2. 
t Jos. Ant. B, 13, c. 8, & 9. 
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Meanwhile we may safely conclude that the three 
principal effigies represent one or more Assyrian con-. 
querors, returning from the south; and as Shalma- 
neser, Nebuchadnezzar and Cambyses, must, in all 
probability, have passed this way—to these monarchs, 
or one of the number, it seems most reasonable te 
ascribe them. 

In the ravine, through which the river descends,’ 
there is an Arabic inscription which records, I believe, 
the building of the bridge, by Fakr ed Din. 

Immediately below the precipice are rocks, against 
which the surf incessantly beats; and as one ef them 
is thought, by the Arabs, to resemble a dog, a legend 
has been invented bearing evident relation to the 
name of the river. ‘A beautiful princess,” it is said, 
‘being like other beauties in the east, a magician, 
happening to travel this way, was assailed by the 
Cerberus who guarded the passage. The lady used 
every blandishment to quict her antagonist, but not 
succeeding, she at length had recourse to her art, and 
changing the dog into a stone threw him into the sea, 
where his howlings have ever since been heard 
mingling with the waves.” 

While engaged in sketching the tablets, our fellow 
traveller, E , arrived with an English friend, and 
a young native, of the name of Ameuny, one of the 
youths educated in England, under the care of Dr, 
Kayat. The party was proceeding on a visit to 
a respectable Maronite proprietor in the mountains, 
and we were assured that our company would not be 
disagreeable. As the proposal presented an opportunity 
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of seeing a Syridn interior, we accordingly’ tesdlved 
ta join them. 

‘The Lycus here comes down'a mountain gorge, 
in a broad and rapid stream, which is traversed 
hy the high stone bridge of Fakr ed Din, though 
we afterwards found that it is fordable lower down, 
and within a hundred yards of the sea. Ameuny 
told us that he had once traced this river up to a 
vast cavern from which it issues, and which he had ex- 
plored to a great distance, without reaching the end. 

On the other side of the river is an aqueduct, fringed 
with mosses, conducting the water round the base of 
the opposite hill, to mulberry plantations along the 
shore. Here we crossed, and ascending the mountain 
for several miles, at length reached the house of 
our Syrian friend, situated in a village overlooking 
the bay of Juneh, on the other side of which rung the 
river Adonis. In this bay the British fleet was 
principally stationed during the operations of the late 
war. 


We had now entered the Maronite district, which 
commences at the Nahr el Kelb, and extends north- 
ward, over a great part of the Lebanon. If there be 
any country that better deserves the name of pic- 
turesque than another it is this; for here hills peep 
over,hills, and villages often look down on each other ; 
convents are seen perched on lofty crags; rocks resem- 
ble ruined castles, overhanging vast chasms; the 
mountains are terraced to their very summits; pre- 
cipices are garlanded with vines and plantations; or 
crowned with shady forests; magical effects are pro- 
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duced by the vagaries of nature, coinbined with the 
contrivances of art; and the diversified landscape often 
reminds you of a Chinese toy, in which the ordinary 
perspective is reversed, and objects topple one above 
another in perpendicular confusion. 

On this occasion, we had not counted without our 
host, for our Maronite squire received us most 
cordially at the gate, and conducted us across a small 
court to the guest chamber; an apartment resembling 
some antiquated rooms | have seen in Switzerland. 
At the moment of our entrance, a fair form flitted by, 
and disappeared in the apartments on the other side. 
Our party was now increased by the arrival of several 
Beiroutines; and, after a short delay, a dejeuner & la 
fourchctte was served up, our simple-hearted host 
doing the honours of the table in sherbet and wines 
of the Lebanon. 

The beautiful damsel, whom we had for a moment 
seen in the court, was his only unmarried sister, 
remaining at home under her brother's care. She 
was not present of course at the banquet ; but probably 
had a little to do with the preparation—especially 
of the violet sherbet, which we frecly drank to the 
health and prosperity of the family. On taking our 
leave, the same light form was again seen gliding 
across the yard, and now taking refuge in a chamber 
of roses. It is the fashion of the East to cull and 
treasure up all sweet-scented flowers, for the purpose 
of flavouring syrups and sweetmeats. ; 

Thither, presuming on the licence of a stranger, 
and accompanied by Ameuny, I resolved to follow, 
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that I might pay my personal respects to the lady. 
We found her in the midst of hor favorite occupations, 
‘‘multa in rosa;” a very pretty brunette of fifteen, 
by no means offended at the intrusion. After request- 
ing Ameuny to translate an impromptu compliment, in 
which of course a comparison with the flowers was not 
forgotten, we respectfully withdrew. Kejoining our 
party, we again mounted our horses, and rode up the 
village to the house of the widowed mother who 
resided with a married daughter. Here, as we could 
not conveniently dismount, the ladies came out to 
salute us under the verandah; the mother still portly 
and handsome, and the daughter a buxom spouse of 
eighteen or twenty; both apparently much amused 
with the interview, and receiving us with many smiles. 
The object of our visit was now accomplished ; so, 
putting our horses into a canter, we rode down to the 
river—some of the party crossing it at the ford—and 
then galloped back over the scene of St. George’s 
famous exploit; where, as luck would have it, we met 
—instead of the knight and the wounded dragon—a man 
on horseback, carrying a huge shark, five feet in length, 
which had just been slain in the bay. This visit, 

‘Nand several other occasions, afforded the means of 
obtaining much personal information respecting the 
condition of the Syrian ladies. 

It would be wrong to affirm, that Chnstianity 
has done nothing whatever for females in Oriental 
countries. Yet it would be equally so to pretend, 
that their present condition is what nature or Chris- 
tianity designed it to be. A singular jealousy and 
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contempt of the sex, in short, has ever pervaded 
the East; sentiments which are encouraged by the 
natural results of the ignorance and seclusion im which 
they are systematically kept. The education of the 
young ladies of the Lebanon, is confined to the arta of 
the kitchen and the toilette; their religion, to the re- 
petition of a few prayers; and their taste, to some 
little skill in ornamental needlework. Of attainments 
beyond these they neither know, nor desire to know, 
anything. While unmarried, they remain for the 
most part invisible, except to their nearest relations— 
to the priest—and their medical attendant; and of the 
rest of the world they are of course utterly ignorant. 
They attain maturity at a very early age; and the 
great object of their friends is to settle them as soon 
as possible. One of our Beirout companions in- 
formed us that he had two sisters, one of whom 
had been married at cleven, and the other at 
thirteen; and this, he said, was by no means uncom- 
mon. The lovely girl of fifteen, whom we had just 
left among the roses, had, therefore, almost outlived 
her chance. In the matrimonial negotiation, they 
are not always permitted to sce, and seldom to con- 
verse freely with their future husbands. The idea of 
selection, therefore, or of sentiment, is pretty much 
out of the question. Parents and friends, in short, so 
uniformly manage the business, that the young lady 
submits to the arrangement as to her destiny; and, 
provided the means of comfort and the gratification of 
personal vanity are secured, becomes easily reconciled, 
we were told, to her lot. 
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The preat misfortune is that the evil perpe- 
tagtes itself; for, aa every tree brings forth fruit 
after its own kind, so the habits and feelings of 
each generation become the germs and seedlings of 
the next. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DEPARTURE OF EGYPTIAN SERVANTS—PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR BAALBEC AND DAMASCUS—-MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY — KHAN OF CL MEDJE-—~TRICKS OF 
MULETEERS — ARRIVAL AT ZAHLEH — THE 
BISHOP’S RESIDENCE—THE TOWN OF ZAHLEH— 
THE TOMB OF NOAH--EL BUKAA-—BAALBEC. 


We had hastened to Beirout for the French steamer, 
which, after all, did not arrive until the Monday 
following; and by that time we had made up our 
minds to pay a visit, if possible, to Baalbec and 
Damascus. 

Our Egyptian servants, however, were to em- 
bark im this vessel. Here, then, ended our contract 
with Mahomet and Khalifa, who kissed hands in 
Oriental fashion, received their presents, and departed. 
The tents, canteens, and travelling apparatus, they left 
behind. The ordinary practice, no doubt, is to sur- 
render such things at discretion to the harpies of the 
place, or to allow the servants, at an almost nominal 
price, to take them away. 
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This practice, however, we did not approve; and 
Mahomet had not on the whole, entitled himself to 
any extra reward. After ministering to our comfort, 
therefore, a little longer, we devoted a great por- 
tion of these articles to a better service; and if 
travellers in general would adopt a similar plan at 
Jerusalem or Beirout, or wherever else they may 
happen to terminate their excursion, the benevolent 
institutions of these places might be assisted at little 
or no cost to the donors. 

Had we parted with Mahomet at Jerusalem, we 
should have quoted him as a rare specimen of 
domestic fidelity. Ile was certainly uncommonly 
clever; and at the head of his class. He spoke 
English, French, and Italian, extremely well, besides 
his native Arabic, and thoroughly understood his 
business; and though accustomed to things on a 
liberal scale, we had no reason whatever to question 
his integrity. But in the sequel, he gave us reason 
to fear that he could be both sullen and resentful. 

Khalifa’s conduct was uniformly obliging and 
efficient. A first-rate cook—his El Arish stews and 
desert pancakes, to say nothing of other native dishes, 
will be held by us in perpetual remembrance. 

The Egyptians took leave of me in bed; for one of 
those attacks to which the Oriental traveller is subject, 
had at length overtaken me, and my throat burned 
like an oven. Weak as it might seem, I really felt 
glad we had not engaged an apartment at Bianchi’s, 
where the last unfortunate occupant, a traveller like 
ourselves, had recently died. In the course of the 
day, however, we went up to the American mission, 
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and made a very agreeable acquaintance with Mr. 
Calhoun, one of its efficient ministers, and Dr. For- 
rester, the talented physician of the establishment. 

Meanwhile, it was impossible to give up the idea 
of Baalbec and Damascus. A report indeed, had 
reached us that dysentery was fearfully raging in 
that city; but we learned at the Consul’s that no 
more than the usual amount of that sickness prevailed. 
So, finally, it was resolved to set out on the follow- 
ing day, and Turchino was to provide us with a 
guide. The arrangements I was unavoidedly obliged 
to leave to others. 

The morning came—overpoweringly _ brilliant. 
Every object in that vast panorama seemed to be 
stereotyped. The sea glistencd—the ships in the 
bay looked like creatures in their own element. The 
most distant objects on the mountains, sparkled in the 
sun. ‘Two of our party had already started, and our 
own horses were at the door. But, alas! it could not 
be done; and the journey was indefinitely post- 
poned. Again I rallied, and in the evening again 
resolved on the journey. Orders were accordingly 
given for the horses on the following day. The tent 
and a few articles were packed. Ameuny procured 
us fresh mattresses, and wrote letters for us to his 
Damascus friends. And Felice, a person recom 
mended by Turchino, was engaged to attend us. 

The morning was not propitious; the atmosphere 
looked lurid; high up in the air light clouds were 
driving about, and everything seemed to portend 4 
change of weather; but I felt refreshed by the bredze, 
and determined to go. 
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We started accordingly at seven, with three horses, 
a mule, and a driver. Felice, our attendant, was a 
native Christian, who had been post-master to Ibrahim 
Pacha, at a place in the mountains, through which we 
were to pass; and could give, therefore, a tolerable 
guarantee for his knowledge and respectability. 

By the time we reached the pine forest of Fakr ed 
Din, the breeze had gathered to a sand storm, and we 
had now a specimen, on a small scale, of ‘‘ the Simoom.” 
Clouds of impalpable dust filled the heavens, and 
fortunately drifting from us across the headlands, com- 
pletely hid the sea. As we rode along, Felice repeated 
the following story, which it is probable he more 
than half believed:—‘‘In the olden time” he said, 
‘‘ there lived an avaricious Sheik, who was determined 
to be rich at all hazaids. This district was then fertile 
and cultivated; in the midst of it, however, was a 
huge stone, bencath which a great treasure was 
reported to be buried. The Sheik had set his heart 
on securing it; but how to accomplish his object he 
knew not, for the stone was too heavy to move, At 
length he bethought himself of boring a hole, and 
accordingly day after day he persevered secretly in 
his labour, until he reached the bottom. When 
lo! instead of the money, out came a whiz—whiz— 
whiz—and then a jet of sand, which continued to 
rise and enlarge, until the whole of the promontory 
was covered as we now see it.” 

From the pine forest we rode through orchards, to 
the foot of the hills, leaving the Nahr el Beirout to 
our left, flowing through a wooded vale, tufted with 
palm trees, and interspersed with gardens and rural 
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habitations. We now began to climb, passing first 
through a hollow sprinkled with evergreens, and then 
ascending a rocky ridge, planted with vines and 
mulberries, to a new and substantial Khan. Our path 
still rising, we soon had charming views across deep 
vales both to the right and left, beyond which cul- 
tivated slopes appeared studded with convents and 
villages. Presently after we reached a land-slip, and 
our road began to wind till it brought us to a still 
loftier ridge, where the whole of the superficial rock 
was broken up and scattered over the surface. Among 
these debris our steeds had to pick their way, often 
stepping from stone to stone with a feline caution 
which practice alone could give. Yet this was the 
highway from Beirout to Damascus, frequented by 
nearly all the commerce of the country; the daily 
amount of which was shewn by the numerous cara~ 
vans of mules and camels, that enlivened this part of 
our journey. 

We were now among the crowning heights of the 
Lebanon. To the left the eye looked down a preci- 
pitous, and winding vale, through which one branch 
of the river of Beirout descends to the sea, and whose 
hilly slopes were partly covered with vines and mul- 
berries, and partly hidden in forests of pine and oak. 
Along these high grounds women were seen, both 
Maronite and Druse, in tattered garments and lofty 
tantours, stalking about in search of wild herbs to 
make their miserable pottage. The vines were 
beginning to bud, but as yet were trailing on the 
ground; a little later they are reared on poles, and 
produce a variety of luscious wines; the ordinary 
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quality being red, the better sort of a pale straw 
colour, being knewn in Europe as the Vino d’Oro. 
The olives of this district, we were told, are remarkably 
productive, and so profitable, that a good crop every 
second year, is reckoned to be worth more than a 
regular growth of corn. On the opposite side of this 
deep vale, is the district known by the name of El 
Metn. It is rich in coal, and, also, in iron, which 
tints the surface; it abounds in pine and timber trees, 
and many of the principal Emir familics have their 
properties here. While, overtopping the ridge, you 
see at the distance of many milcs, the glittering crest 
of Jebel Sunnin, immediately beneath which are the 
cedars. On the other side, that is, to the right of the 
track we were pursuing, were the lower and more 
cultivated ridges called El Ghurb, the residence of 
many wealthy Sheiks; and lugher up, on the same 
side, the wilder and more rugged district of El] Jurd. 
Across this district the Damascus road diverges 
to the south, while the road to Baalbec continues along 
the ridge. It was somewhere here, that we observed 
two lone and venerable sarcophagi of apparently the 
same age as those at El Khulda, which have not been 
noticed, so far as I remember, by other travellers. 

At the end of six hours we reached a small Khan, 
on the edge of that stupendous chasm which sweeps 
down to Beirout. This was considered the half-way 
house to Zahlch; it was kept by a Maronite; and here 
we stopped for a few minutes to take a draught of 
snow water, mingled with arrack. Our host was a 
most determined partizan of the French. His first 
enquiry of Felice was, ‘‘ Are they French or English?” 
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Felice replied that we were English. ‘ Then English 
very bad,” said he, ‘ but French very good.” Never- 
theless he was a merry fellow; and on our laughing 
heartily at his preference, and assuring him that the 
English were very good Christians notwithstanding, 
he scemed quite reconciled, and gave us a friendly 
salute at parting. 

We had now quitted the Damascus road, and were 
on that which leads to Baalbec. Beyond the khan 
was high uncultivated ground. Then followed a deep 
and rocky ravine, down which flowed a mountain 
torrent; the hill beyond being covered with huge 
blocks, from which rivulets descended to the ravine 
On the slope there stood another khan, at which a 
caravan was halting; but, in order to shorten our 
way, we diverged, and climbing up among the 
boulders, at length reached the region of snow. The 
greater part, however, was melted, and a few patches 
only remained. From thence, descending by a steep 
path, over loose moist earth, we reached the spring 
Ain E] Hagel, which here issues forth in an abundant 
stream and crosses the path. The next ascent dis- 
closed the splendid plain of El Bukaa, looking like 
one of theagreat Swiss vales, clothed in all the tender 
verdure of spring, with the magnificent chain of the 
Anti-Lebanon beyond. 

About five in the afternoon, going down the moun- 
tains, we passed the large, but miserable, khan of El 
Medje, where many travellers were taking up their 
quarters for the night; the village of Mekseh being at 
the distance of a mile or two on our right hand, but not 
in sight ; and the journey to Zahleh being two hours 
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further. To reach Zahleh that night we had fully 
determined, but soon found that, with unwilling 
agents, the task was not so easily accomplished. 
Mekseh was the village of which Felice, in more 
prosperous days, had been the post-master, and here it 
was very natural for him to wish to stop. Jfirst of all, 
therefore, it was discovered that the baggage-mule 
was too fatigued to proceed. This might be true; 
and the muleteer was ordered to refresh at the khan, 
and follow at his leisure. We had not proceeded far 
however, when we were stopped by the cries of the 
man, who came running down the hill, to inform us 
that the mule had fallen with his load. Vaughan 
on this rode back, and, finding little the matter, 
returned, after assisting to replace the baggage, and 
again left Felice and the muleteer to procecd more 
slowly. In this manner we cescended alone, and 
then pursued a wild track for a mile or two at the 
foot of the hills. This track finally divided, and 
took different directions; the sun had already set 
behind the mountains—a stream crossed our way, and 
an open wilderness lay before us. Here, therefore, 
we halted, listening to the distant echoes ; gwhile twi- 
light began to gather round us. We kn nothing 
at all of the muleteer. Felice had been taken entirely 
on trust; and presuming on the general disarmament, 
we had brought no weapons with us. We resolved at 
length to return, straining every nerve to catch a 
glimpse of the approaching party. All, however, was 
vain, and we finally reached the khan, where Felice 
still remained; and now coolly informed us that the 
mule had broken his shoulder. Whether this were a 
VOL. II. N 
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contrivance or not, I never afterwards ascertained, but 
so strongly convinced were we at the time of its being 
so, that we more than ever determined not to be 
beaten. Directions were, therefore, given for the 
muleteer to come on as soon as he could obtain another 
mule; and Fclice was peremptorily ordered to ac- 
company us. This settled the business. Two hours 
had been already lost; and two hours more were 
required before we could reach Zahleh. Fortunately 
the moon rose, and Felice putting his horse into a 
canter, pressed forward over rough places and smooth— 
wet places and dry—rocky fragments sometimes 
encumbering our path, and sometimes the ground 
crumbling under our feet—and every moment appa- 
rently at the hazard of our necks. Lut our sure-footed 
though sorely jaded animals, never once flinching or 
stumbling, kept on their way in the wake of Felice, till 
at length we arrived at the foot of the hill, beyond 
which lay the town of Zahlch. Lere, we paused for 
a moment to take breath; when Felice, who was a 
little before us, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ecco, Signore— 
ecco la Bestia ;” and at that instant something passed, 
and disappeared in the twilight. In the act of turning 
round, my Arab saddle gave away, and down I came. 
Felice could find no Italian name for this animal; 
but since he described it as feeding on the young 
corn, we concluded that it was a buffalo or a 
boar. Other wild animals there are in these regions, 
such as the ounce, the bear, and the wolf; but neither 
of these would have answered his description. 

We reached Zahleh about half-past nine, having 
been fourteen hours and a-half on horseback, twelve 
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of which were passed without once dismounting. Our 
intention had been to sleep in the tent, but the tent 
not being at hand, we proposed going up to the 
Latin Convent, a fine building on the hill above the 
town. Felice, however, preferred the house of the 
Greek Catholic bishop just by; and as it was now too 
late to explore, we consented to this arrangement. 

The bishop gave us a cordial welcome. It was 
true he had no apartment to spare; but there was 
a large room which served the double purpose of a 
a chapter-house and a wool-garner—adapted equally 
to accommodate the fleece and the flock—and there we 
were at liberty to pass the night. One half of this 
room had a raised floor, and was surrounded by 
wooden benches, with adesk in the corner; an antique 
cupboard ornamented the lower end; the whole was 
strewed with flakes of wool, and covered with dust and 
dirt; nevertheless, we returned our best thanks to the 
worthy prelate, and begged of him a cup of brandy, 
the only refreshment the house could afford, and 
which he very carefully drew from a flask in the 
capacious cupboard aforesaid. He then retired to his 
own apartment which, as we afterwards saw, was very 
commodious and well furnished; and left us to rumi- 
nate on our position, till the baggage arrived; when 
we took a slight repast, and spread our mattresses for 
the night. There was something grateful in the 
thought of being under the roof of a Christian prelate, 
who received us in the name of a common Master; 
but this was our only consolation; for we soon found 
that the live stock here were as heretical as those 
at St. Saba and Tiberias, and sleeping was out of the 
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question. Glad, therefore, were we when Felice 
entered, at half-past four in the morning, to announce 
that it was time to rise. Orders were instantly given 
to procure a couple of fresh mules; a cup of tea was 
prepared in our apartment; and the interval was spent 
in pleasant chat with our host and his chaplain. 

The prelate was a short, stout, and somewhat 
elderly person, attired in a black cassock and cap; 
affable in his manner towards us; but tenacious of his 
dignity among his own people, several of whom ap- 
proached him during our conversation, and reveren- 
tially kissed his hand. The chaplain was a much 
younger man, but dressed in a similar manner. The 
bishop had never, I believe, been in Europe, but he 
understood Italian, in which language we, therefore, 
conversed. He first begged to know our names, 
which were written in a book by the chaplain, and the 
spelling carefully corrected; though I make no doubt 
from the pronunciation ultimately given, that my 
companion was sct down asa relation of the celebrated 
‘Waghorn,” the ill requited expeditor of Oriental 
commerce. We then entered on European topics, 
and talked of London, Paris, and Rome. The state- 
ment that we had very recently seen the Pope, 
seemed to make a considerable impression; but 
when we descanted on the grandeur of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and more especially of St. Peter’s, it was 
evident that a tender string was touched; the 
astonishment of the venerable Syrian was mixed with 
a painful sense of his own inferiority; and it ended 
in apologies for the meanness of his own cathedral 
which he was about, he said, to repair. This 
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church, it must be confessed, was a most miscrable 
affair, forming one side of the court-yard, and 
being nothing more than a large, dirty apartment, 
with an earth floor; a curtain, very much the worse 
for wear, was drawn across the upper end, for a 
sanctum; and a tawdry box served the purpose 
either of a pulpit or a confessional. The bishop’s 
house, on the opposite side, was a building two stories 
high; the entrance being through a covered gate-way ; 
an open stair case, ascending to a wooden balcony 
which ran along the front, communicated with the 
upper rooms; the basement was a magazine, and the 
two remaining sides of the court, were occupied with 
domestic offices. The whole had the appearance 
of a second-rate country inn in Italy. Such is pre- 
lacy in the Lebanon; our worthy host being one of 
the most considerable of his order. About half-past 
nine we bade him farewell, and rode through the 
town. We afterwards found, from the friends who 
preceded us, that we might have been much better 
accommodated at the house of a Maronite, who had 
fitted up a convenient apartment for strangers; and it 
is strange that Felice should have forgotten him. 
Zahleh is a flourishing place of six thousand 
inhabitants, who are all Christians and chiefly of 
the Catholic faith. It is built in the entrance of a 
deep narrow vale, down which rushes a rapid 
stream, bordered with poplars and other trees; and 
the mountains on either side are terraced and cul- 
tivated to their summits. The bishop has several 
churches under his care, and the nominal superin- 
tendence of a great part of the valley of E] Bukua; but 
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here, as elsewhere, a bitter animosity exists between 
the different sects. The houses are gencrally built of 
stone and mud; the roofs as usual being flat, con- 
structed of poles and branches, and plastered over. 
They stand irregularly on the slopes; but where on the 
same level, the roofs unite and form a causeway, along 
which the inhabitants walk from house to house. 
They are a very industrious people, and carry on a 
considerable trade in manufactures and dying. The 
morning of our departure was a holiday; and crowds 
were in the streets carrying chaplets, one of which was 
courteously presented to us. On lcaving the town, 
we entered the great vale of E] Bukéa, the ancient 
Cole-Syria, extending north and south between the 
two great ranges of the Lebanon, whose loftiest peaks 
were capped with snow. 

This vale has an altitude of more than four thousand 
feet above the sea; and it now appeared in the freshest 
verdure of spring. The soil is generally of a reddish 
hue and very productive, except where the mountain 
streams, not finding an exit, have made it wet and 
marshy. It is but very imperfectly cultivated, the 
light plough of the country being quite unequal to 
cope with the luxuriant weeds. Other parts, however, 
afford a rich and abundant pasture. Almost imme- 
diately in face of Yahleh, is the little village of Kerak, 
famous for its Wely, which, according to Moslem 
tradition, contains the tomb of Noah. Several other 
villages were in sight, surrounded by gardens and 
apple orchards, in full blossom. We soon reached 
the village of Ablah, which has a spring, gushing 
from an old marble fountain; and in the mountains 
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to the left was the village El Fursal, containing some 
remains of an ancient temple, which our time did not 
allow us to visit. About midway we crossed a main 
branch of the Leitani, spreading out into a wide 
channel, but not more than two or three feet deep. 

Beyond this, the plain becomes hollow, and exten- 
sive mounds appear surrounded by a trench or moat, 
the name of which I presume must have been Kusr 
Neba. 

Tired of the pace of the mules, and impatient to reach 
the majestic ruins, which had been now for some 
time visible, we rode on, with a burning sun on our 
backs, over a country, somewhat dry and sterile; 
though larks overhead, I remember, were soaring 
and warbling as checrily as in our own native land. 
Another small village was now seen to the right, and 
a tract of land under cultivation; beyond which, at the 
distance of about a mile from Baalbec, we came to 
the first building, an octagonal temple, supported by 
heavy granite columns of the doric order, and still 
retaining a part of the cornice. It is much more 
solid than beautiful, and several of the columns being 
turned upside down, lead to the conclusion that it 
has been partially overthrown and clumsily recon- 
structed. Still in advance of our guides, we galloped 
on, the six lofty columns of the grand temple and 
the other masses being directly before us. Hitherto 
the plain had been bare, but now it became sprinkled 
with trees, and gardens were thickly planted round 
the walls. 

I must confess that the first aspect of these wonder- 
ful ruins was less imposing than I had anticipated; 
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for what work of man, however stupendous, can 
compete with the majesty of nature; and contrasted 
with the lofty mountains, even Baalbec itself appears 
insignificant. 

By the side of that enormous cypress, which, like 
a colossal mute, overshadows the tomb of a sainted 
Sheik, we waited the arrival of our baggage. Felice 
was fully bent on lodging in the village; and so favour- 
ably did he speak of a house he knew, that we were 
tempted, against our own judgment, to give it a trial. 
It proved, however, to be nothing more than a hovel, 
and with no other recommendation than a pretty 
hostess. Under these circumstances we were sorry to 
disappoint her; but as this could not be helped, we 
sut the matter short, and ordered Felice and the 
muletcers immediately back to the ruins. Returning, 
we had a view of the Armenian bishop in red flaunting 
robes on the roof of his house; who, possibly, might 
not have been indisposed to receive us; but we had 
seen enough of episcopal residences, and were more 
than ever confirmed in our preference of the tent. 
The tent was accordingly pitched on a plot of grass to 
the east of the principal temple, under the shadow of 
several ancient walnut trees; and Felice’s first effort 
in this department, convinced us too sensibly of the loss 
of our Egyptian servants. 
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THE highest powers of graphic description, would fail 
to convey an adequate idea of the magnificence of 
Baalbec. I propose merely and very briefly to record 
our own recollections of this wonderful place. 

Our first endeavour was to obtain a general idea of 
the nature and extent of these ruins, and for this pur- 
pose we rode and walked round them. Altogether they 
form a sort of irregular parallelogram, standing on an 
artificial platform, some twenty feet high. The whole 
being encompassed with massive walls, strengthened 
by solid towers, and surrounded by a moat, which is 
supplied from the source of the river Leitani; pre- 
senting, in fact, the dilapidated aspect of a vast 
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fortress, which it became in Saracenic times. It is in 
the substance of these outer walls, and below them, 
towards the west and the north, that the most stupen- 
dous specimnens of Cyclopcan masonry are seen; while 
edifices of incomparable grandeur occupy the interior. 
The two principal ruins, I need scarcely say, are the 
great Temple of the Sun, and the six gigantic 
columns of an unfinished temple, filling the western 
half of the area; the other half appears to have formed 
a magnificent Tenemos or sacred approach, ornamented 
with colonnades and sacerdotal chapels, and ending 
in a stately facade towards the east; but of which, 
with the exception of such parts as are built into or 
adjoin the other walls, nothing now remains but dis- 
mantled heaps. 

There is scarcely a spot within this area, where 
the architectural groupings are not striking; but, 
perhaps, the most imposing of all is to be seen 
from a pile of fallen materials in the north-west angle, 
where the six lofty columns and their nch architrave 
occupy the foreground, and the principal temple is 
seen through them; Saracenic walls and towers ex- 
tending on one side, and sacerdotal chapels on the 
other; and the modern village, with the Anti-Lebanon 
range, appearing in the distance. The most remark- 
able and the best preserved structure is the great 
Temple of the Sun; though even this is now but a 
mutilated shell, much shattered since the days of 
Pococke and Maundrell; carthquakes, within that 
short period, having done the work of ages. The grand 
portico and colonnade, described by those authors, are 
now a shapcless mass, blocking up and hiding the 
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principal front. The magnificent portal is half buried, 
and approached only over a heap of ruins; but the 
ponderous key-stone still hangs from its claborate 
lintel, with the imperial cagle and floating zephyrs, 
preparing, as it would scem, to take their flight from 
the desolated threshold. The roof has fallen in and 
completely crushed the interior. Of the columns, to 
the south and west, only a few retain their places, the 
greater part cither lying below or staggering against 
the wall. The northern peristyle, however, remains 
almost entire, with its richly carved soffet and deco- 
rations, as if to shew what the most exuberant fancy, 
combined with the most exquisite taste, could accom- 
plish, to make it a fit habitation for a god. 

In the chapels and recesses of the Tenemos also may 
still be seen bold and delicate designs, conceived and 
executed in the highest style of florid art; and exhi- 
biting all varieties of scrolls and canopics and cherubic 
figures, together with the winged Egyptian orb, the 
sacred emblem of the presiding Deity. The greatest 
marvels, however, are the enormous blocks in the 
western front of the outer wall, in the description ot 
which there has been no exaggeration; the smallest 
measuring upwards of sixty fect, and the largest very 
nearly, if not quite, seventy. Besides which, there is 
a range of stones more massive, though not so long, 
standing apart from, but built under the face of the 
northern wall; less noticed by travellers in general, 
but whose bevelled form reminds you of the ancient 
architecture of Jerusalem. 

When and by what manner of men were these 
stupendous masses placed here? The idea of a 
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gigantic age has been evidently derived from such 
Cyclopean remains. The wandering Arab, on the other 
hand, discovers in them certain proofs of the existence 
of a race of Genii; while the devout Moslem either 
attributes them to King Solomon, the grand exponent 
of all that is enigmatical, or refers them at once to 
the inscrutable power of the Deity. 

There are not wanting Christian authors who sup- 
pose them to be the workmanship of Solomon ; but as 
yet, I have found no arguments to support this con- 
clusion. Solomon, it is true, built Tadmor—he was 
master of Damascus—and, probably, also of Ccele- 
Syria—but where do we hear of his building Baalbec? 
Idolatrous temples he certainly did build, but they 
were at Jerusalem; where also stood his own palace, 
called the House of the Forest of Lebanon, from the 
quantity of cedar wood it contained. 

It is possible that a great temple might have stood 
here from time immemorial, and have been destroyed 
by the Assyrian conquerors; but no allusion what- 
ever is made to such a temple by Strabo, or Pliny, 
or Josephus. 

The greater probability is, that by whomsoever 
designed, it never was finished; and this opinion 
is confirmed by the appearance of a block in the 
neighbouring quarry, longer than any that have been 
removed. I cannot, however, assent to the theory of 
some authors, that these blocks were intended for 
columns, since none of the columns actually existing 
are composed of one single stone. 

But there are positive reasons, I think, for sup- 
posing that this Cyclopean architecture belongs to 
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a later age, and is not improbably the work of Herod 
the Great. In the first place, the size of the stones, 
and perhaps also the bevelling, is more in accordance 
with the time of Herod than of any preceding period. 
The stones used by Solomon even in building the 
temple at Jerusalem, fell far short of these; and with 
the exception of some statues, obclisks, and monolyths, 
the masonry of ancient Egypt was on a much smaller 
scale. It is only in the age of Herod that we find 
a style of architecture approaching the standard of 
Baalbec. Many of the stones in Ilerod’s temple at 
Jerusalem were forty feet long; and some employed 
by him at Cesarea were fifty feet. It was his ambi- 
tion to surpass the magnificence of Solomon, and of 
_ all preceding ages, not merely in the grandeur of the 
edifice, but likewise of the materials; and to make it 
impossible that any one, at a future time, should ‘ out- 
herod Herod.” 

His architectural passion was so great, that he built 
edifices of incredible magnificence in the countries 
round, and even temples for Pagan Deities. At 
Rhodes he built a sumptuous temple for Apollo. 
Palaces also, and other great works, at Berytus, 
Tripoli, and Damascus. He was the governor of the 
district in which Baalbec stood, and joint governor of 
Syria. 

What could be more natural than that, in this high 
place of Syrian idolatry, the unscrupulous monarch of 
architecture should have designed and actually begun 
atemple to the Sun-god, which death or some 
other cause left incomplete; and which, on this 
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account, has been omitted in the catalogue of his 
achievements. 

But, however this may be, there seems less difficulty 
in ascertaining the origin of the principal temple; 
and unless I greatly err, in deciding, also, the name 
even of the emperor by whom it was completed. 
According to Mr. Wood, in his elaborate work on 
this subject, it is John of Antioch* who first men- 
tions a report of Antoninus Pius having built a great 
temple near to Libanus—an authority which seems sufhi- 
cient to trace it to the time of the Antonines, with 
whose age its florid style corresponds, as well as with 
the munificent character of Pius, who was the patron 
and restorer of architecture. It is rather singular, 
however, that Julius Capitolinus, the historian of that 
reign, makes no mention of this temple. But this 
omission may, probably, be explained by supposing it 
to have been begun by the first Antoninus, and finished 
by his illustrious successor. Nor is this mere theory ; 
for the American missionary, Mr. Calhoun, of Beirout— 
assured me that some ycars before, being on a visit to 
Baalbec, he climbed the pediment of this temple; and 
being Ict down by a rope, was able, in part, to decipher 
an inscription, in which there appeared the name of 
“Aurelius.” This temple, then, and also the unfi- 
nished temple of the six columns, with the colonnade 
and chapels, may, with the greatest probability, be 
assigned to the Antonine family, and consequently 
be regarded as the last triumph of Roman archi- 
tecture. 


* Chron, lib. ii. 
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Among these ruins we remained until the sun went 
down on temple, column, and tower, shedding a 
parting lustre on the higher mountains, which were 
clothed in velvet and crmine, and gilding their 
snowy crests with a brightness which no fuller’s art 
could rival. Presently, above the shadowy masses 
rose the full moon—chaste, but too often insulted 
luminary !—encircled in an emerald ring—shewing all 
things off as in the light of cternity, and exchanging 
those erewhile gorgeous robes on the imperial Le- 
banon, for a mantle of purple and silver. 

We found our way over broken columns to the 
tent; where Felice was waiting for permission to 
spend the night in the village. On being reminded 
that we were unarmed, he proposed that one of the 
muleteers should remain outside. Our preposses- 
sions, however, were not at all in favour of these 
muletcers, who, for aught we knew of them, might 
before the morning have consigned us to the tomb 
of the Capulets, or, rather, to the vault just by, 
in which Pococke, a century before, discovered the 
body of a murdered man. Felice’s congé¢, therefore, 
was refused, and he was ordered to lie down in the 
tent till the morning. That night was to me a 
feverish and disordered one. ‘The fatigues of the two 
preceding days had brought on old symptoms. Little 
preparation, 1t now appeared, had been made for our 
domestic comfort; and Felice, however well disposed, 
was evidently not much accustomed or inclined to the 
duties of his office. 

These things led to further reflection. It would 
tequire two more days to reach Damascus, and that 
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would bring us to Saturday evening. Then three 
days would be spent on the shortest route home— 
unforeseen accidents or illness might prolong that 
period; and the French steamer, by which we in- 
tended to leave Beirout, was to start on Thursday 
morning. At the utmost, therefore, we could only 
spend the Sunday in Damascus, and Sunday was 
never selected by us as a visiting or sight-seeing day. 
Another circumstance had modified our wishes on the 
subject. Scarccly had we reached Baalbec, when we 
were favoured with a call from two American gentle- 
men whom we had known in Jerusalem, and who, 
having made their tour through Safed to Damascus, 
had like ourselves just arrived and pitched their tent 
on the other side of the village. From them we 
learned, what I have since repeatedly heard, that 
with the exception of one grand view from the heights 
above the city, there is much less to admire about 
Damascus than is commonly imagined. Its principal 
charm is to be found in the costly interior of the 
houses, and these would require more time than we 
could possibly spare. We came accordingly to the 
resolution that our excursion should terminate here. 
A magnificent sunsct and a bright full moon among 
the ruins of Baalbec we had already enjoyed. One 
thing only remained, and that the morrow supplied. 
Soon as the day dawned, my companion and I hastened 
to witness the first rays of the glorious Apollo, rising 
from behind the lofty hills of Anti-Lebanon, and 
falling on the salient points of the ruined temple. 
The spectacle was grand—but what must it have been 
when the perfect structure stood revealed in those 
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morning beams, and priests and prostrate crowds 
hailed the approach of their patron Deity? 

After breakfast the tent was struck, and the servants 
were sent homeward with the baggage, lcaving us to 
follow at our leisure. We now proceeded to examine 
the ruins below the village, where stands that hand- 
some octagon building, with a rich cornice supported 
on Corinthian columns, of which a very humble 
imitation may be seen in Kew Gardens. It was 
formerly surmounted by a dome, which has disappeared. 
Several of the columns also have swerved from their 
perpendicular; and the next earthquake will probably 
level this beautiful edifice with the ground. It is 
presumed to have been a temple of Astarte, the 
Asiatic Venus, which Euscbius informs us was con- 
verted by Constantine into a Christian church; and 
which, until recently, I believe, had been used by 
some sect of Christians as a place of worship. But 
a much more celebrated temple, dedicated to the same 
goddess, appears to have existed higher up the valley 
—for Baal and Astarte were kindred deities. And as 
vices equally with virtues, cluster together, so 
Bacchus, also, was here sedulously cultivated ; and the 
vineyards of Baalbcc continued to be celebrated to a 
much later age. They have at length, however, 
totally disappeared, and, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village, the hills are now 
uncultivated and bare. 

All that philosophy and art could do to support a 
falling system had been done for Paganism at Baalbec; 
but it gave way before the sublimer and purer doctrines 
of the Gospel; and for ages Baalbec continued to 
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be a Christian city, until it finally received the 
Moslem yoke. 

The Khaliffs converted the grand temple into 
a fortress; and also erected a noble mosque, which 
has now become a ruin; and the fortress was 
dismantled by Fakr ed Din. This place was, at 
one time, the principal seat of the Metawalis, a Moham- 
medan sect of the Shiite heresy; but their numbers 
are now few, if any at all exist in the present day. 
The modern Baalbec, in short, is a mere Arab village, 
surrounded by ruined walls, and remarkable only for 
its lamentable contrast to the magnificence of a 
former period. 

About midday, we bade farewell to our American 
friends, whom we were to mect again at Beirout. 
We were now separated only by the snowy ridge of 
Jebel Sunnin from the Cedars, and when at all prac- 
ticable, it is from this spot that the ascent is frequently 
made; but as two English gentlemen had already 
failed, in consequence of the snow, a further attempt 
would have been useless; and we galloped over the 
plain. An elevation soon appeared to the right, on 
which some ruins were visible, and from thence pro- 
ceeds one of the principal streams of the Leitani. At 
some distance further on, rose another considerable 
hill, at the foot of which we saw a small Bedouin 
encampment; and thither two Arab shepherds were 
conducting a flock of long-tailed sheep: the prin- 
cipal shepherd, in his kefieh and brown abbas, nding 
before them on a donkey, and his assistant bring- 
ing up the rear. 

We shortly after overtook the servants, who had 
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made but little progress; and rode forward, the 
sun blistering our faces, though somewhat tempered 
by breezes from the mountains. Again we crossed 
the Leitani knee deep, watered our horses at the 
fountain of Ablah, and leaving Zihleh to the right, 
passed through the blooming orchards of E] Muallekah 
and Kerak, and near the tomb of Noah. We at 
length reached another of the little rivulets that 
fall into the Leitani, which, being gathered into an 
aqueduct, turned an overshot mill. We were now so 
near the mountains, that we thought it better to wait 
for the stragglers; and, dismounting, sat down by the 
side of the shrubby stream. Here we were quickly 
joined by one of the lively millers, and then another, 
and after him, a third. At last came the old man; 
and then the whole party making a circle round us, 
the sketch-book was brought out, and each of their 
portraits was taken. The first youth, now thinking 
it his turn, took the pencil, and succeeded in _pro- 
ducing a ludicrous likencss; being baffled only by the 
European hat, which, im despair, he converted into 
a cap of liberty stuck on a pole. 

We next proceeded to lessons in English writing, 
which were repaid by instructions in Arabic; but the 
greatest source of delight to them all was the discovery 
that we were Christians; and thereupon they set about 
repeating the creed, and all hands were joined toge- 
ther in brotherhood. 

An hour or more passed agreeably enough in 
this way, when Felice and the muleteers appeared, 
and we rode up the mountain to a spot above 
Mekseh, where we resolved to halt. The ground, how- 
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ever, was wet and spongy; an Arab encampment 
also appeared at a short distance from us, and the 
snow on the heights made it probable that the 
mght would prove chilly. Here, therefore, was 
another fine opportunity for Felice to carry his ori- 
ginal purpose of compelling us to sleep in the village; 
but he did not succeed. I shall never forget the pro- 
spect which that lovely evening gave us, as we lay 
stretched in the door of our tent, looking across the 
beautiful plain to the snowy peaks of Jebel esh Shurky 
near Damascus—Jebel csh Sheik, the real Hermon, 
and the loftiest height in the Anti-Lebanon, shining 
before us like the mount of the Transfiguration. But 
soon occurred a new domestic disturbance. Felice 
presently came to say that the muleteers demanded 
their money. Now, as a point of ordinary discretion, 
every onc keeps back a part of the pay until the 
journey is completed; and our motive for doing so 
had been strengthened by several suspicious circum- 
stances on the way. Thcir demand was, therefore, 
at once refused; whereupon, they declared that 
they would leave us to shift for ourselves during 
the night. Felice would certainly have been glad 
to follow them; but this he could not honourably 
do, and so he remained. We were preparing a cup of 
tea, the best solace for the weary traveller, when the 
sound of female voices was heard outside, and presently 
two good-looking young women entered the tent, and 
silently gazed upon us, seated as we were on the 
ground. Here, thought we, is another mancuvre 
of our post-master general, who, foiled in his own 
attempts, has had recourse to female aid; and so it 
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proved, for we were speedily informed that the object 
of the ladies was to invite us down to the village. 
Felice was desired as civilly as possible to decline the 
proposal. The women, however, pressed to know 
the reason; but as this was carrying the joke rather 
too far, they were told that we had no other reason 
to give ‘than our decided preference for the tent. 
They then withdrew, but Fclice shortly after entered 
again with a request, on their part, for a present of 
tobacco. Our stock being nearly exhausted, we sent 
them instead a quantity of dried fruit, to which, 
however, on further entreaty, we added a handful 
of Latakia. This, in all probability, was shared with 
their friend Felice, who, though too rigid a devotee 
to partake, on Good Friday, of our cold provisions, 
had no objection to a quict pipe with the ladics; 
whose voices continued to be heard for some time 
after night-fall, though they did not venture to appear 
again. 

No better antidote for oversleeping can be imagined, 
than a comfortless bed on the heights above Meksch. 
We rose betimes and breakfasted; and then, having 
seen to the better packing of the baggage, we rode 
forward, and resolved to leave Felice and the mule- 
teers for the rest of the journcy to their fate. The 
mountain khan of El Medje was soon passed, and the 
rivulet which here crosses the road and runs roaring 
down a shrubby ravine, to join the Leitani. Dis- 
mounting we caught a frog of a bright green colour, 
laced with yellow; the smartest little reptile of the 
kind we had ever seen. As we were ascending the 
loftiest ridge, two magnificent eagles dashed by us as 
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if in pursuit of their prey; and presently after came 
another—a noble bird of a dark brown plumage, 
with a breast of amber streaked with blood—who con- 
tinued hovering for some time over our heads, and 
then shot away in the same direction. 

Onreaching the brink of that vast gorge, which 
breaks through all the mountain ranges and runs 
down to Beirout, we were more than ever struck with 
its enchanting grandeur. The peasants had now 
begun the pruning of the vines along the terraced 
slopes. We passed our zealous partisan standing at 
the door of his khan; and followed the track we came, 
at cach step of our backward course admiring the 
scenery still more; till at length the sea—the broad 
sea—appearing to rise to our level, spread itself out 
into a boundless expanse in the distance. On these 
unsheltered heights, indeed, there seemed to be some 
danger of being cooked alive. As we descended to 
the lower ranges, the whole surface of the country 
to the north, assumed a ruddy aspect, which, at first, 
we mistook for an atmospheric illusion ; but afterwards 
perceived to be the natural complexion of the soil. 
Here then was the explanation of the ancient fable, 
that in the vernal season the river of Adonis ran 
blood. 

At some distance from Beirout, we were overtaken 
by an ancient Sheik, with a grey flowing beard but a 
still youthful eye, mounted on an Arab charger, who 
seemed anxious to ascertain whether we came from 
Damascus, and were of the British Consul’s party 
who was shortly expected at Bcirout. Too much 
fatigued, however, for ceremony, and too little 
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acquainted with Arabic for gencral conversation, we 
soon allowed the old Sheik and his spirited stecd to 
get ahead of us; and, following more leisurely down 
the hills, we reached Beirout about three o’clock, 
having performed the journey in eight hours. Felice 
and the muletcers arrived two or three hours later. 

Distances are so ill understood even on the Lebanon 
itself, that it may be as well to recapitulate the time 
actually occupied on this journey. From Beirout to 
Zahleh, accompanied with luggage, it requires about 
twelve hours; and without luggage, it may be done in 
nine or ten. From Zahleh to Baalbec, six hours with 
luggage, and five without. From Baalbec to Meksch, 
eight hours with luggage, and six without. T'rom 
Mekseh to Beirout, ten hours with luggage, and eight 
without. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSION—LABOURS AMONG THE 
DRUSES—THE SPRINGS OF BEIROUT—PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR EUROPE—STATE OF SYRIA—-THE 
GREEK ORIENTAL CHURCH — CHRISTIAN PEA- 
SANTRY—MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


EasTER Sunday was spent as the previous Sunday 
had been, at the American Mission; where we had 
ample means of observing the zeal and energy of the 
excellent men employed in conducting that establish- 
ment. It was only a little before our departure that 
we had the pleasure of making an acquaintance 
with the late worthy Mr. Winbolt, the Chaplain 
to the British Consulate, and a devoted friend to 
the Jews. 

The American House stands in a garden at the 
south-east corner of the city walls. It is very 
handsome and commodious, and besides a residence 
and a chapel, it contains an extensive printing-office 
and stores. There is another residence in the 
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mountains, to which the missionaries retire in the 
heat of summer, and where some of their number 
always remain. Mr. Calhoun, I have already men- 
tioned, and Dr. Forrester also, the physician to the 
Institution, who united the work of religious instruction 
with his professional labours. A service in English was 
performed in the morning for the benefit of Europeans ; 
and another in the afternoon in Arabic, for natives; and 
in addition to these, the printing press was in continual 
requisition for the publication of tracts and useful works. 
Mr. Calhoun was so good as to shew us over the esta- 
blishment, and to give us an account of its progress. 
We were sorry to learn from him that the mission, 
which on the whole is very successful, had been of 
late very seriously affected by the deplorable condi- 
tion of the country. A few months only before our 
arrival, the Druses and the Maronites, formerly so 
united, were mutually destroying cach other, and 
burning each other’s villages. The government 
had, indeed, to a considerable extent, disarmed the 
population, and things had resumed an appcarance of 
tranquillity. But there was [still reason to fear 
what subsequent events too sadly realised, that the 
fire only smouldered, and that slight circumstances 
might occasion a fresh combustion. I remember a 
remark which escaped from Felice as we crossed the 
mountains :—‘‘ The government think they have 
deprived us of our arms, but they are mistaken ; for 
there are plenty left.” The seeds of dissension were 
in fact too widely sown, to be speedily eradicated ; 
and it is even possible that a secret satisfaction might 
VOL. II. O 
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be felt by those in authority, at a course of events 
which tended to weaken both parties. 

The labours of the American mission had been 
very much devoted to the Druses, whom Mr. Calhoun 
represented as having been formerly very desirous of 
instruction ; but circumstances, he said, had of late 
too much diverted their attention from it. Their 
motives for seeking missionary aid might be open to 
various constructions. It is difficult to suppose that a 
people so utterly unstable in their religious opinions, 
and so entirely governed by the principle of expe- 
diency, could have any real preference for Christianity 
above Mohammedanism, or the mixed system of faith, 
if they possess any, to which they had been so long 
addicted ; but they were enthusiastic in their love of 
liberty, and had at least the good sense to perceive 
how largely education contributes to political power 
and social improvement. 

On Monday we were again favoured with a visit 
from those excellent missionaries, whose company, 
more especially that of the medical gentleman, was 
very acceptable. Dr. Forrester stated it as his opinion, 
that most of the springs around Beirout are unwhole- 
some, and recommended a discontinuance of the water. 
But he made an exception of one on the outside of 
the town, very near the American premises, which is 
most excellent. It isin fact a subterranean aqueduct 
of the Roman period, recently discovered and a 
great acquisition. From this spring he promised that 
we should henceforth be supplied, and, accordingly, 
on our return from a walk that same evening, we 
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found several water jars ranged along the wall of our 
apartment, containing more than enough for the 
remainder of our stay. The French vessel was to 
leave on the following Thursday. The interval was 
filled up with preparations for the voyage, and re- 
visiting spots of the greatest interest in the city— 
along the shore, or on the promontory beyond. And 
now all the little sunny incidents of that lovely season 
seem to be inshrined in my memory, even as insects, 
mosses, and the minutest objects are fixed in the 
transparent amber. The breezy headland, and the 
Syrian flock—the dripping rocks; and the waves roaring 
among dilapidated baths and ancient chambers—the 
dark chasm across our path to the city, and the ruined 
bridge over it—the coffee-shed with its matted awning, 
and its idle customers—the three boatwrights, with 
their two adzes and a single pipe, handling their 
tools and pipe by turns, and seeming to make a play 
of labour—and the fine old sycamore at the gate, with 
its usual complement of loungers. In the city, how 
many objects, and how much to be scen and done 
——transacting business at the consul’s or the banker’s— 
chatting and eating sweetmeats with the merchants— 
listening to all sorts of rumours from the country 
—examining picturesque buildings and points of view. 
Ranged round the bazaars we saw all the varied pro- 
ductions of the Levant, especially the manufactures of 
Damascus—rich silks and golden stuffs; and in the few 
purchases we made there, we were assisted by another 
of the Syrian youths educated in England, whose name 
was Araman. 

It was our intention before returning to Italy, to 
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visit Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople. The most 
direct course would have been by the Austrian steamer 
to Smyrna; and from thence by Constantinople to 
Athens; but in this case we must have performed two 
quarantines, and in peculiarly objectionable places, 
namely at Smyrna and Syra. The only alternative 
was the French steamer by Alexandria to Malta, and 
from thence, after performing quarantine, to Greece ; 
and this plan we accordingly adopted. But I may 
here mention a singular arrangement at that time 
existing in the French service, originating in their 
great anxiety to secure the navigation of those seas. It 
was a rule with them to charge only according to 
actual distance from port to port, adding nothing 
for circuity of course. Ilence, as it happened that 
there was no French boat running at this time directly 
from Beirout to Athens, the passenger might be con- 
veyed first to Malta, and thence to Athens, at a fare 
corresponding with the actual distance between Beirout 
and Athens. Not being aware of this practice, we 
at first engaged berths only to Malta, but discovermg 
our mistake, and explaining our intentions at the 
French office, we received an additional ticket from 
Malta to Athens pratis, and a return of something 
like ten pounds sterling on our Malta fare. 

On the 16th of April we went aboard; Ameuny 
taking his leave of us on shore; and Araman rowing 
after us in a boat with a letter for his friends in Eng 
land. My intercourse with these youths, led me to 
pity their situation ; and to agree with the American 
missionaries, that unless with a view to some specific 
employment, it had been far better to educate them at 
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home. From all that I could learn, the situation of 
such young men, on their return from Europe, 1s any- 
thing but desirable. Exposed to jealousy from their 
countrymen, and to neglect from the European resi- 
dents; their ideas above their position and resources, 
and their habits alienated from the customs of their 
country; objects of suspicion to the priesthood and 
the orthodox of their own church; but little en- 
couraged by foreign merchants, who have no desire 
to develop native talent; and not sufficiently educated 
in general to pursue a professional career of their 
own; what they appeared to need was employment 
and protection; and I was afterwards happy to find, 
that their condition had been appreciated by those 
who possessed the power to render them effectual 
assistance. 

Adieu to the pleasant but degraded shores of Syria 
and Palestine! What might not such countries 
become under a wise and paternal administration ? 
On all hands we heard complaints of the Turkish 
Government, and unfavourable contrasts drawn between 
it and the Egyptian. The exactions of Mahomet Ali 
were not denied; but then he would allow no other 
than his own, and the pcople at least enjoyed some 
equivalent in the general security of their persons and 
property. Whereas now, they had all the evils of 
bad government without the alleviation. We were told, 
that at Beirout, English influence was very much on 
the decline ; the assigned cause being, that the tribes 
of the Lebanon had been encouraged to expect many 
advantages from the recent political change, of which 
English insincerity had defrauded them. There could 
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be no doubt that French intrigues were employed to 
circulate such notions; and that the convents attached 
to the See of Rome were willing instruments in disse- 
minating mischief. It was high time, therefore, that 
some new arrangement should be made to check such 
proceedings. And the recent establishment of direct 
political relations between the Sultan and the Pope, 
may possibly tend to that object. 

In taking leave of Syria, I am not about to write a 
character of the Asiatics; but I may express an 
opinion which probably will not be thought singular, 
that they have been generally underrated by Europeans. 
We have been taught from our youth to regard them 
as equally cffeminate and demoralized: and to what- 
ever extent this may now be true, we have too little 
considered the causes. All that ages of delusion and 
misrule could possibly do to deteriorate human beings, 
has certainly been done and suffered in the East. But 
it is impossible to read the achievements of the past, 
or to study the portraits sculptured on the enduring 
marble, by that elder race of mankind, without per- 
ceiving that nature at least has done them no wrong. 
Those muscular forms and decided physionomies 
which appear on the walls of Nineveh, while they 
prove the noble parentage of the present generation, 
argue the possession of the highest physical and 
intellectual energy, needing only a wise and moral 
culture to turn them to the best account. To 
suppose, indeed, that part of the human family, 
among whom all arts, sciences, and religions flow- 
rished and grew old, before they were known to 
the western world, could be naturally inferior to 
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the rest of their species, would be the extreme of 
egotism and bigotry. That their inherently great 
qualities have been miserably degraded and dis- 
paraged, cannot be questioned. And how to restore 
them to the rank they have lost, is an enigma which 
Providence alone may possibly be able to solve. 

Meanwhile, it is allowable to contemplate some of 
the most probable means by which, if ever, that event 
will be accomplished. 

No one will deny, that the first want of society is a 
pure and elevating religion, with the means of popular 
instruction: since these are the only guarantecs for a 
paternal government, and for the proper enjoyment of 
liberty. The Asiatics, under Mohammedan rule, I need 
scarcely say, do not possess either of these advantages; 
and alarge proportion of them labour under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being a conquered and 
proscribed race. 

Ido not intend to descant here on the religion of 
Mahomet: but I am not to be deterred by the 
eccentricity of some professedly Christian writers, 
from avowing my belief, that until that fanatical and 
demoralizing creed—a compound of the hyena and 
the sloth—shall have finally disappeared before a more 
ennobling and charitable faith—a faith calling forth 
the energies of free will, under free institutions— 
the social condition of mankind in those regions cannot 
be greatly raised. 

But it is with much concern I express my fear that 
the existing forms of Christianity in the East, are but 
little calculated to aid in the accomplishment of this 
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object. Not that the theological dogmas of the. Greek 
er Oriental church are so corrupt as many have 
imagined. Qn the contrary, it is vastly superior, m 
this respect, to the Church of Rome: and would be 
entitled to the appellation of a Protestant Church, if 
it did not lay claim to the higher distinction of being 
an original and apostolic one. 

The Oriental church, properly so called—not being 
in communion with that of Rome—acknowledges, for 
instance, the supremacy and sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, though demurring to the right of private 
judgment. It ordains the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in its daily services, and in a language that 
can be understood. It recognizes but one Supreme and 
Spiritual Head. It denies the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. It administers the Eucharist in both kinds, 
It expresses no opinion on transubstantiation. It dis- 
allows the doctrine of purgatory; though it admits of 
prayers for the dead. It altogether repudiates the use 
of images; but it substitutes pictures in their stead— 
recognizing, in this respect, the absurd distinction 
between an object that casts a shadow and one that 
does not. It permits, moreover, of prayers to the 
saints, but yet affirms the sole mediation of the 
Saviour. It allows the marriage of the clergy, and 
indirectly recognises the right of the people to the 
choice of their pastors. 

In theory, therefore, the Oriental church approaches 
much nearer to the Scripture standard than that of 
Rome; but in practice, it may be feared that the 
difference is small between them. The Syrian clergy, 
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for the most part, are chosen from the lowest classes; 
and in education, habits, and manner of living, are but 
little distinguished from them. ‘They are probably 
not less superstitious and fanatical, and certainly are far 
more ignorant than the Romish priesthood; and an 
illiterate, domineering, idle clergy must ever be averse 
to popular improvement. There may be patriots 
among them, but as a whole they cannot sincerely 
desire the education of the people. It would involve 
too much labour and self-sacrifice; too great hazard of 
losing influence and the means of aggrandizement. 
Policy, indeed, may have led them in some instances 
to affect the contrary. Self-defence, or emulation, may 
also ultimately compel them to co-operate. But, from 
the Greek Oriental Church, I am afraid that the 
regeneration of the Christian sects in Asia must never 
be expected. The movement in such a case must 
begin with a body beyond their pale. Hence the 
value of a Protestant Christian mission, undertaking 
the important task of popular education in the East; 
gradually preparing a native agency for the great 
work, and creating meanwhile an appetite for instruc- 
tion, which no amount of influence will hereafter be 
able to withstand. I know of no institution which 
has more successfully carried out those ideas, than 
the American mission at Beirout. But others are 
treading in their steps; and the Society for improving 
Female Education must be numbered among the 
benefactors. 

Ihave already described the physical condition of 
the Christian peasantry in Syria and Palestine, as being 

om) 
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most deplorable. But the remedy for this would be 
comparatively easy, could the government be pre- 
vailed on to adopt it. We have seen that in those 
regions, there are vast tracts of mexhaustible fertility, 
wholly uncultivated ; yet sufficient not only to supply 
the necessities of a starving population, but to enrich 
the markets of Europe. The permanent welfare of 
the Christian population, would be secured by the 
cultivation of these districts on a fair and remuncrative 
principle. A Franciscan monk, and a fellow-traveller, 
who had spent some years in Palestine, remarked to 
us, that if the Turkish government would but con- 
sent to lease such lands to the Christian peasantry, 
and allow them a fair share of the produce, their con- 
dition would at once be ameliorated, and the Turkish 
revenues greatly increased. 

Alas! the benevolent monk had not sufficiently 
reflected on the hereditary policy of the Turkish 
government towards its Christian subjects; a policy 
which has indeed been considerably modified of 
late, but not reversed ; resting still on the tyrant’s 
plea of necessity, as being essential to Mohammedan 
supremacy and empire. Yet, surely, it behoves a 
power that claims under no better title than that of 
the famous Saladin, who declared that “‘ he held by the 
sword what had been won by the sword,” to remember, 
that the tenure of those regions is now solely by the 
sufferance of the parties from whom they were 
taken. 

Let us then indulge the hope, that while Christian 
states tolerate the existence of Mohammedan authority, 
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over countries which were the birth-place and the 
cradle of the Christian faith, they will at least require 
better guarantees for the protection of the native 
Christian population ; and see toit, that the Lebanon, 
which has so long proved the natural bulwark of 
Christian liberty, shall be again permitted to flourish 
as the home of an industrious and thriving people. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FRENCH STEAMER—VOYAGE--ALEXANDRIA— 
MALTA——QUARANTINE LAWS-——THE LAZARETTO 
—THE MONK OF NAZARETH—THE PROTESTANT 
CEMETRY. 


ONCE more upon the waters—with a bright sky and 
a smooth sea, standing away to the south. Our vessel 
was the good ship ‘“ Lycurge,” of one hundred and 
sixty horse power, slow but steady; and commanded 
by Capt. Le Comte de Padrines, an amiable and 
well-bred man, whose father had been Governor of 
Grenada, and he himself partly educated in England. 
The latter circumstance appeared to me, to give a 
higher tone to his natural politeness; and it certainly 
produced a mutual sentiment of kindness between us. 
Sitting near him at mess, our conversation was fre- 
quent and always very agreeable. I thought he 
seemed conscious of not occupying the post he de- 
served; but he was, nevertheless, uniformly attentive 
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to his duty; and his management of the ship gave 
satisfaction to all. His company added very much to 
the pleasure of our voyage, and we parted from him 
with regret. 

On our return from Baalbec, we had engaged 
another Egyptian servant, who was to accompany us 
as far as Alexandria. His name was Mahomet of 
Dahomey; an intelligent and active fellow, who 
reminded us much of our first Mahomet, but his man- 
ners were more considerate and attached. 

We had left our friend, Capt. W , with his 
Indian companions at Turchino’s. Among the pas- 
sengers were F and E——, who had returned 
from Damascus in time for the ship; and our 
American friends R and A from whom we 
had parted at Baalbec. Besides these and several 
others, with whom we had made some acquaintance, 
was a Franciscan brother, who had completed his 
mission to the Holy Land, and was returning to his 
native country. The British Consul from Damascus 
had been expected to accompany us; but some cir- 
cumstance prevented his coming on board. 

Our captain engaged that we should make the run 
to Alexandria in forty hours. At the-end of thirty- 
eight hours the low land of Aboukir was visible 
through a golden haze; and in forty-one hours and-a- 
half, we were once more at anchor among the Pacha’s 
ships of war. Long before we gained the coast, the 
sea, was discoloured by the waters of the Nile. When 
we reached Alexandria a khamsin was blowing, and 
the thermometer stood in the shade at 91, with a very 
oppressive atmosphere. While lying in the harbour, 
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the alarm was given of fire among the coals, and the 
engines were soon in full play. When sufficiently 
extinguished they were removed, and a fresh supply 
taken in. Here our second Mahomet left us, with 
several other persons; and, instead of them, we re- 
ceived on board a number of Indian passengers— 
several French-Egyptian doctors—a party of French 
nuns from the convent at Alexandria—and a group of 
Mograbyn Arabs, returning on free passage from Mecca 
to Algiers. The French doctors wore the Egyptian 
costume; one of them had a young Jeweass for his 
wife, whose headdress was encrusted with diamonds 
and other precious stones; the nuns were of course 
in their proper costume, but as busy as bees, and as 
merry as grigs. The Arabs were wrapped up in their 
thick haifs, made on the principle of keeping out the 
sun. 

We were piloted out of port about half-past ten 
o'clock on the 20th of April; and at ten at night of 
the 24th, were steered into the Quarantine harbour of 
Malta. <A voyage of only four days and a half, with 
headwinds frequently blowing, was very respectable 
seamanship. No incident occurred worth mentioning. 
On the second day we passed the English and French 
steamers bearing away for Alexandria. The day after 
we were obliged to lie to for a while, and extinguish 
the fires, in consequence of a stoppage in the safety 
valve. During the voyage, the doctors took snuff 
and discussed Oriental affairs; the lively nuns sang 
songs and chatted with the officers; the Arabs, like the 
miller’s dogs, lay curled up all day long on the floor; 
while our poor Franciscan, looking like some troubled 
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spirit escaped from purgatory, paced backwards and 
forwards on the deck, suffering much from sea sickness. 
Birds were seen stretching across from the African 
coast; and a poor exhausted hawk seeking rest on 
our masts, was barbarously murdered. On the 25th 
at breakfast, we drank a farewell glass to our captain, 
Le Comte de Padrines, and were transferred to the 
Lazaretto of Fort Emanuel. 

The often mooted question of contagion is one 
much too complicated for me to discuss; and, after a 
diligent perusal of many written reports of Medical 
Commissions, contradicted by as many verbal reports 
of travelling medici and others, 1 have arrived at but 
one certain conclusion, namely, that the rules and 
regulations of Lazarettos are, for the most part, not less 
nugatory than troublesome. There is but one test of 
health which they do afford, though at the expence 
of an innocent party, namely, that he who has passed 
through such an ordeal of filth and annoyance, without 
serious indisposition, may be safely permitted to go at 
large. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to find that the spirit of 
the age, and the necessities of commerce, are gradually 
reducing this inconvenience to a minimum; and hold 
out the yet more encouraging hope of a still further 
alleviation, founded on the most recent and the best 
received opinions on the subject; namely, that a 
certain condition of the atmosphere must combine 
with a certain predisposition of the human body; and 
these again, with a certain state of the infecting sub- 
stance, in order to give fair occasion to that degree of 
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doubt, which would justify a certain moderate degrea 
of precaution. 

The result has been that the term of probation, 
though much too long, has been generally reduced; 
and certain classes of ships have been put on the 
footing of lazarettos, so that the voyage counts in the 
term, Thus the vessels belonging to the Oriental com- 
pany having privilege of quarantine, and remaining 
sequestered during their homeward voyage—twelve 
days being the period required with clean bills of 
health—obtain pratique at Southampton within a few 
hours after their arrival. In like manner Austrian 
steamers, running from Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and other places in the Levant, to Trieste, are liberated 
a short period after their arrival in port; and more 
recently, French vessels to Marseilles, hitherto the very 
focus of the plague prejudice, have obtained a mitiga- 
tion of their term. 

The greater part of the nuisances complained of in 
Lazarettos do not apply to Malta. There you have 
neither bad food, bad lodgings, bad company, nor 
vermin. You have only to lament the loss of time; 
but twelve days’ delay are surely nuisance enough, 
when the traveller earnestly desires to be elsewhere, 
and can see no public good to be attained by his de- 
tention. Nevertheless we flattered ourselves with 
a hope, which after all was but imperfectly realised, 
that this leisure might be advantageously filled up 
with appropriate study, and the completion of our 
notes, But here again I must call to mind that lively 
youth who had served us in Malta before, and to whom 
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we had given the promise of our future patronage, 
Antonio Ximenes—who was now duly summoned, and 
nothing loth to leave the world for us, presently be- 
came incarcerated by our side. 

AsI write principally for those who have never passed 
through the routine of a lazaretto, and as that of Malta 
represents such an establishment to the best advantage, 
I will shortly describe it. This lazaretto stands on 
a rock which forms one of the sides of the quarantine- 
harbour, and commands the most pleasing views of 
the city of Valetta; its long lines of defence—the 
clustering edifices above—the Protestant church— 
and a glimpse of the open sea. Here numerous build- 
ings afford ample accommodation for different classes 
of patients, who are located together, and liberated, 
according to the dates of their arrival. Our apart- 
ments consisted of a spacious sitting-room and bed- 
rooms; but slightly furnished, it is true, but with per- 
mission to adorn them at our own expense. 

Every traveller enjoyed the same sort of accommo- 
dation. A quarantine restaurateur was at hand, or 
provisions could be had from the city, and parties 
dined alone or together at their discretion. The 
process of expurgation began by opening all our bag- 
gagre, and spreading it out on frames. We were regu- 
larly attended by Ximenes, as our valet, and received 
periodical visits from the guardiani and health officers, 
who often amused us by their care to avoid accidental 
contact, which would have made them prisoners like 
ourselves. Here we spent a whole fortnight, which 
with every appliance and alleviation seemed to us 
intolerably long; devoting a short period only of the 
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day to books, and spending the remainder in exercise 
along the spacious corridors; looking out on the har- 
bour, and giving or receiving visits of condolence 
from our friends. Hours of idleness and ennui indeed 
they were, watching the operations of the free world 
without—vessels coming and going—and everybody 
busy but ourselves, who, for no fault of our own, 
were condemned to a vile repose. 

Daily arrived fresh patients, who silently landed 
and disappeared, as we had done, in the apartments 
selected for them; for here all are classified, and the 
prisoner of to-day mixes with none but the batch 
to which he belongs. I remember in this interval, 
a vesscl with an English regiment returning home 
after years of absence, who, catching sight of us as 
she passed, gave us a hearty cheer. The atmosphere 
was usually transparent; but once or twice the whole 
of the marina was thrown into confusion by the up- 
roarious fury of a ‘“‘ Gregalo,” accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, which drove the sea over the rocks 
in grand style, and prevented all intercourse with the 
city. 

Our communications with the monk of Nazareth 
were very frequent; and the grateful remembrance 
of past kindness, disposed us to shew him the more 
attention. As Vaughan and I had a table of our own, 
we often invited him to it; for although the rules of 
his order would not allow him to partake of meat, 
they did not interdict the dessert. We found him 
a very intelligent man—well read in his Bible, which 
he quoted with great facility on all occasions—and 
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after fifteen years’ residence in the East, he was by on 
means a bigoted Catholic. 

He spoke, it must be confessed, in very discouraging 
terms of the prospects of Christianity in the Holy 
Land; and was very indignant at the intolerance of 
the Turks. He complained bitterly of their oppres- 
sion of the Christian natives, who were often saved 
from starvation, he said, only by the liberality of the 
convents; and he suggested the plan of agricultural 
employment to which I have already alluded. Huis 
ideas of the pretensions of the Pope and the powers of 
the church, as well as of the necessity of sweeping 
reforms, would have gained him the crown of martyr- 
dom in other days. I am not certain that he might 
not aspire to it now, if all that he said were repeated. 
He altogether denied the authority of the Pope, except 
in his official capacity. Personally he might not be, 
and probably was not, a better man than himself. 
The authority of the church even had its limits, and 
was by no means infallible, some parts of its disci- 
pline resting on positive and eternal truths, and others 
on merely temporary, and in his opinion doubtful ex- 
pediency. The celibacy of the clergy, for instance, 
could be defended only on ecclesiastical grounds, 
which, in his opinion, were rather at variance than 
otherwise with the spirit of the Bible. He treated 
rather too lightly the practice of image-worship, not 
conceiving it to amount to idolatry, though certainly 
excessive. But he said there were many other prac- 
tices requiring much more rigorous reform. And he 
made no scruple of exposing the ridiculous legends of 
the different orders, throwing himself back in his 
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chair and laughing heartily at them. Whether he 
possessed a solid acquaintance with the truth might 
perhaps be doubted; but he was far too enlightened 
to be a serious believer in the dogmas of the church 
of Rome. He seemed very anxious to know whether 
the British government would protect a seceding 
priest, or furnish him with the meusns of subsistence; 
and before he left us, he declared that his sole remain- 
ing desire was, to retire into the bosom of his family 
and spend the remainder of his days in peace. 

In the midst of these colloquies time rolled away ; 
and, as school boys count the days and hours that 
remain to complete their term, so did we, until at 
length the long-wished-for period arrived. 

It ended in a grand wash of linen, and the fumiga- 
tion of all other articles; as efficacious, no doubt, as 
that of Tobit and the fish. The plague-doctors now 
paid us a formal visit, and pronounced us convalescent. 
We paid our fees, which were not exorbitant, and on 
the 6th of May, that party which had been so long 
companions in misfortune, parted to meet no more. 

The French steamer was expected on the fol- 
lowing day. The short interval was spent at the 
most interesting spots in the city. The bishop had 
returned from Egypt, and planted a noble palm in 
front of his residence. The dry dock in the harbour 
had made great progress towards completion. The 
Maltese, recovered from their carnival freaks and 
squabbles with the governor, had resumed their wonted 
tranquillity. Dark eyes were still flashing from 
beneath coquettish faldettas. The band still played 
before the Government House. Summer was already 
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in the ascendant. The barley in the field was dead 
ripe, and the city was only not quite so hot as an 
oven. 

Once more we visited the Protestant Cemetry, over- 
looking the Quarantine harbour—the garden of the 
dead,—towards which, as to a common goal, each tra- 
veller naturally turns,—wherever he wanders through 
a world of sorrow and bereavement,—to contemplate 
the wrecks of frail humanity, and read the records of 
unavailing grief or manly admiration, from surviving 
comrades and friends. 

Our last homage was paid at the tomb of one who 
died here in the prime of youth and beauty; and whom 
the mild zephyrs of the south were unable to rescue 
from insidious disease; though they now plentifully 
strew the hectic bloom of geraniums and other 
flowering shrubs, over her distant and lamented grave. 
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VOYAGE—PIRAEUS—ATHENS~—TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
OLYMPUS—THE ACROPOLIS—AREOPAGUS—HILL 
OF THE MUSEUM—TEMPLE OF THESEUS—THE 
AGORA — ELEUSIS —- MARATHON — VIEW FROM 
LYCABETTUS—DEPARTURE. 


THE magic of great names and classic associations 
attaches more strongly to Greece than to any other 
country; and if any one desires to preserve that 
magic entire, it may be questionable whether he 
should hazard it by a visit to a land which has under- 
gone so great a change. It certainly requires all the 
enthusiasm of early years, and the strongest predi- 
lections derived from the fresh study of ancient genius 
and art, to counteract the unpleasant impressions sure 
to be produced by a comparison of the present with 
the past; and to be able to discover, however well- 
disposed to do so, in the revived nationality of the 
Greek race, anything else than a satire on the insti- 
tutions and taste of their ancestors. 
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In the evening of the 7th of May, we went on 
board the French steamer, the ‘‘Scamandre,” bound 
for Athens, with our American friends and a com- 
pany of priests and nuns. The pilot was an old 
weather: beaten Greek, who ought to have headed a 
new edition of ‘* Falconer’s Shipwreck.” He had 
been twenty years in the English service, and com- 
manded a ship of his own during the war of inde- 
pendence. His stories of sea-fights and bloody struggles 
between combatants grappling with each other in 
the waves, would have added an interesting chapter 
to the many that have been already written on such 
stirring subjects. Towards the close of the 9th, we 
came in sight, though at a considerable distance, of 
the high ground near the Gulf of Navarino. In the 
night we passed Cape Matapan, and early the next 
morning found ourselves steering between Cerigo, the 
ancient Cythera and the birth-place of Helen, and the 
mainland. 

We had now entered the Archipelago, and were 
almost always in sight of land; the islands on either 
side, rising like mountains out of the sea, rocky and 
bare for the most part, but picturesque in their out- 
lines and exquisitely tinted. We saw Falconieri and 
Serpho on our right; and Speggia and Hydra on our 
left. Then came Egina, with its Panhellenic temple, 
on the top of the mountain, relieved by the clear blue 
sky. 

About nine o'clock in the evening of the 10th, 
which was Sunday, we passed between the moles of 
the ancient Pireus, and moored in the basin; but 
the health officers being away, we were not permitted 
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to land until the morning. Our night was, therefore, 
spent in that same port in which Themistocles, whose 
supposed tomb is still visible on the margin, had more 
than two thousand years before, assembled his galleys, 
previously to the great naval fight, which decided the 
fate of Asia; and, ultimately, the empire of the world. 
The moon was once more at its full, looking down on 
us as it had done on Greeks and Persians, preparing 
for battle; and many vessels lying in the harbour 
beside us, made a charming picture—in which deep 
shadows were intermingled with lights from the mast 
heads; and the blaze of cabin windows was reflected 
in the silent water. 

Early in the morning we obtained pratique; and 
hiring a carriage, with our American friends, drove 
immediatcly to Athens. The distance is about five 
miles, along a macadamized road, which after fol- 
lowing a while the ruins of the ancient triple wall, 
crossed the plain, through vineyards, orchards of figs 
and olives in full leaf, and corn fields ready for the 
sickle. We were soon comfortably lodged in the Hotel 
d’Orient, at the corner of the great but unfinished 
square which faces the overgrown palace of King Otho; 
the interior of the place being laid out in gardens, which 
may one day be both shady and agreeable. A week 
was all we had to devote to Athens and its vicinity; 
our plan being to take the next Austrian steamer for 
Constantinople. Our American friends being like« 
wise pressed for time, we agreed to explore together; 
and no sooner had our curiosity been satisfied by the 
perusal of numerous letters, waiting for us at the British 
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consul’s and the post office, than we commenced our 
excursions. 

Every one who has visited the ancient metropolis of 
Attica, must have been conscious of the grandeur 
and repose of its surrounding scenery; but in all pro- 
bability the thoughts of most travellers have been 
chiefly occupied with the desolation of the site which 
once formed the central attraction of the world; and 
many have been tempted to enquire, what has become 
of that far-famed city which heretofore stretched from 
the Lycabettus to the Museum, and froin the Hymettus 
to the groves of Academus. Though further reflec- 
tion on the vicissitudes of fifteen centuries, may possibly 
have reconciled them to inevitable results, and suggested 
even some ground for consolation in the fact that so 
much after all has been spared. As often, indeed, as 
the traveller looks on the Acropolis bearing aloft above 
the general wreck the most precious relics of an- 
cient architecture, he will almost find in one object a 
compensation for the loss of the rest. No one, surely, 
who contemplates that noble rock, still so majestic, 
and formerly so dear to religion, patriotism, genius. 
and learning, can ever wonder at the veneration im 
which it was held by the ancient Athenians. For 
what the capitol was to Rome, and what Zion and 
Moriah united were to Jerusalem, that, in heathen es- 
timation, was the Acropolis to Athens. At once its 
citadel—its sanctuary—its treasury—the chief depo- 
sitory of its literature and arts—the most sacred 
shrine of its tutelary deity—and the very palladium 
of its liberty. Many are the points from which the 
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Acropolis may be viewed to advantage, conspicuous 
as it is from all. It may be well seen from the Mu- 
seum, from which the sketches are usually taken, or 
from the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, which presents 
the reverse aspect; from the ruined theatre of Herodes 
Atticus, on the one side, or from the modern city on 
the other. You may examine it by day or by night; 
but you can never tire of an object which seems to 
concentrate in itself all the glory and grandeur of an- 
cient Athens. And yet this is by no means the case, 
for after all that time and chance have done, numerous 
still are the other monuments which remain of the 
most splendid capital of Greece. 

Our first excursion was made to the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympus; examining, as we went, that grace- 
ful little temple, the only one of the kind which re- 
mains, the choragic monument of Lysicrates; then 
passing by the ruined Temple of Venus, and through 
the mutilated arch of Adrian, which separated the 
Greek from the Roman city. The Olympeium, the 
largest temple in Athens, commenced by Pisistratus 
and finished by Adrian, stands on a platform, and was 
originally supported by a hundred and twenty co- 
lumns, of which sixteen only are preserved, towering 
to a height of more than sixty feet into the bright blue 
sky, mellowed by age, and majestic still in their 
position and proportions. The area, when we were 
there, was heaped up with sheaves of barley, and appa- 
rently used as a threshing floor. From the temple 
we went down tothe rock fountain, Calyrrhoe, which, 
like the Ilyssus, is now perfectly dry, and resembles 
an artificial cascade. 
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A sweep from thence over the stubble fields— 
for the corn was already reaped—brought us to 
the military hospital, occupying the site of the 
Odeum of Pericles, on the eastern side of the Acro- 
polis; above which formerly stood the theatre of 
Bacchus, where all Athens was accustomed to listen to 
the comedies of Aristophanes. A few columns of a 
small temple belonging to it are still visible im a 
cavern in the hill. Entering the massive remains of 
the theatre of Herodes Atticus, we observed in one 
of the niches a young Athenian student conning his 
lectures. We then ascended by a winding path to 
the Acropolis. Here we came in front of that superb 
edifice, the Propylea, the whole of which, together 
with the noble flight of steps leading to it, had 
been recently cleared by the government. The ex- 
quisite little Temple of Victory had been replaced 
on its pedestal; many valuable fragments discovered 
among the ruins, were collected and arranged in 
the ancient Pinacotheca; and ere long, let us hope, 
the unsightly Venetian towers, which disfigure 
this noble frontispiece, will be removed. [DBeneath 
those vast Pentelic columns, we passed into the court 
of the Parthenon, successively examining that sump- 
tuous structure—and particularly the interior once 
occupied by the Phidian statue—the Erectheum, and 
the Temple of Minerva Polias. Among the mar- 
bles in the area behind the great temple, we also 
observed many fragments of the small circular temple, 
dedicated to Augustus. At the Krectheum, our guide 
pointed out the spot where the bursting of a shell, 
during the late war, destroyed a Greck family, who 
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had taken refuge in it; at the same time injuring a 
portion of the building, which was undergoing 
repairs. 

Immediately below the Propylea rises the rock 
of the Areopagus; from which almost every vestige 
of antiquity has disappeared; deep cuttings alone 
marking the position of former edifices. On the 
summit ef the hill, however, are shewn the pro- 
bable site of the Temple of Mars, and the court of 
the Areopagus. The temple of Venus stood lower 
down; and a little under the hill, on the side of the 
Agora, is the supposed site of the house and church of 
Dionysius. But whatever uncertainty may attach to 
particular spots, this bare and desolate rock can never 
be visited without interest. For here sat that dread 
tribunal of the Areopagita, the inquisxitors of Athens, 
who held their court by night, and in the open air, 
and whose benches are still preserved in the Temple 
of Theseus. Here was tried and condemned that 
greatest and best of the Athenians, Socrates, whose 
philosophy consisted not of words but of actions, 
and whose only crime was that of being too virtuous 
for the age in which he lived. Yearning after an 
immortality, which we may trust he found through 
an unknown Saviour, while humbly obeying the light 
vouchsafed to him on earth, and waiting, as he pro- 
fessed to do, for a clearer manifestation in Heaven. 

Here, also, the chief Apostle of the Gentiles, Paul, 
possessed of the great secret which Socrates had died 
to discover, stood boldly forth to demand an undi- 
vided homage for the “‘ unknown God,” and to pro- 
claim the doctrine of Jesus and the resurrection. 
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On the opposite hill of the Museum, to which we 
next crossed over, are the Pnyx; the supposed prison 
of Socrates; the tomb of Cimon; and the monument 
of Philopappus. The Pnyx and the Bema being 
carved into the solid rock, remain unimpaired, two 
thousand years after the last echoes were heard of 
those orations, which have become the models of 
eloquence to all succecding ages. 

At the foot of the Areopagus, but yet, as Lord 
Nugent justly remarks, on an clevation sufficient to 
exhibit it to greater advantage, stands nearly the 
oldest of the Athenian temples, dedicated to Theseus 
and Hercules. 

Its preservation is mainly owing to its having be- 
come, in early times, a Christian church; and it is 
still so nearly perfect, that the government have con- 
verted it into a gallery of sculpture, in which are 
deposited most of the x1csults of recent discoveries. 
From this temple the ground gradually descends to 
the modern city. ‘Taking this direction, we passed 
through the ancient Agora, which is still the market- 
place, and preserves its old market table and corn 
measures. The Stoa of Adrian stands just by, but it 
is now degraded into a stable. Wercturned home by 
the Tower of the Winds, an edifice of great interest to 
geographical science; but one which, in point of archi- 
tecture, pleased us less than almost any other in 
Athens. 

At night we went down again to the Olympeium 
for a moonlight view; and the following day was de- 
voted to sketches, and silent musings on the great 
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men of other times, who lay sleeping below the 
surface. 

There is no spot in the vicinity of Athens which 
better repays a visit than the little village of Lepsina, 
the ancient Eleusis. The very name brings to mind 
all that was most mysterious and awful in the religion 
of Greece. The whole distance is studded with classic 
associations. The road first crosses the Cephisus and 
the plain, waving with corn fields and olive groves 
which cover the site of the ancient Academus. It 
then enters the mountains, and conducts to the ruined 
Temple of Jupiter; thence to the monastery of Daphne, 
the site of a temple of Venus; passing next through 
the defiles of Daphne, where the votive niches are still 
seen in the rocks, as mentioned by Pausanias; and 
after traversing the Thriasian plain, by the tomb of 
Strato, it arrives at Eleusis. This delightful excursion 
we made on the 13th, with our American friends. 
The situation of Lepsina is beautiful, standmg at the 
head of the bay of Salamis, whose dark blue waters, 
enclosed within a circle of mountains, give it the ap- 
pearance of a lovely lake. Lleusis itsclf is a heap 
of ruins. Of that once celebrated temple nothing 
remains but a few prostrate columns of enormous size, 
and blocks of the purest marble buried in rubbish. 
On the hill above, are vestiges of another tempie, 
built of stone of a darker hue; and some portions 
also exist of the ancient theatre. From these, long 
walls descend to the port, of which the semi-cir- 
cular piers are seen above the level of the water. 

Here we rested for a while, to recall the incidents of 
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that great naval fight which shook the power of Persia, 
and established the naval supremacy of Athens. 

On the calm and sunshiny bay, not a single sail 
was now visible; and the solitude of the plain was 
scarcely broken, by the presence of the few villagers 
who had planted their huts among its ruins. 

The sanctity of that awful shrine is gone; and 
no very distinct memorials remain of its worship. 
Whatever clements of truth it might contain, they 
were carefully concealed from the vulgar; and i1m- 
parted even to the initiated only under the strictest 
seul of silence. In carliest times, however, the 
rites of Ceres appear like the myth of Isis, to have 
typified the maternity of nature, as manifested in vege- 
table production; and to have been mainly designed 
for the encouragement of agriculture. But the myth 
soon, and naturally, became connected with the 
kindred doctrine of the soul’s immortality; and to 
this the great apostle seems to allude when he calls it 
a mystery, and exclaims, in reference to the cereal 
process, ‘‘ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die.” It cannot be doubted, 
indeed, that in Greece, as in Egypt, the expectation 
of a future life was encouraged; though rather in a 
philosophical than a religious sense; and to enable the 
enlightened to laugh at the superstitious fears of the 
multitude, much more than to elevate the general 
standard of morality. 

But few antiquities have been recently discovered 
in this place. The supposed statue of the goddess, or 
possibly one of the Kestophore, in a very muti- 
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lated condition, is well known to be preserved in the 
University of Cambridge. And small images in 
Terra Cotta, are still offered, though at high prices, 
by the villagers. The view from the mountain pass, 
across the plain of Athens, struck us, on returning, 
as uncommonly beautiful. 

The following day was devoted to Marathon. Riding 
horses having been sent on the preceding even- 
ing to Kevisia—beyond which the public road is not 
completed—we started, in a carriage, at seven in the 
morning, with our American companions. The 
country, at first, was unimtcresting; but it soon opened 
into a cultivated plain, planted with figs, olives, and 
vines, intermixed with corn-ticlds, and ornamented 
with pleasing villas. The wheat was very nearly ripe, 
and the barley quiteso. Not far from our road to the 
left, was pointed out the birth-place of Hercules; and 
here a number of peasants, in a circle, were beating 
the grass for grasshoppers, which, at this scason 
are very numerous, in order to burn them. In a 
less enlightened age, solemn exorcisms and religious 
processions were employed for a similar purpose. 
Kevisia is a pretty sequestered village, about ten 
miles from Athens, ornamented with one of the 
largest plane-trees m Europe. It is believed to 
have been the birth-place of Mcnander, and the 
country residence of Herodes Atticus. We now 
mounted our horses and rode away over a wild but 
beautiful district; Mount Pentelicus being on our 
right, and a fine woodland landscape, bounded by 
mountains on our left. It was truly Attic scenery— 
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light, aerial, and sylvan; the fit abode of nymphs and 
rural divinities, with which the imagination of the 
ancients peopled it. 

The country all round was a shrubbery of ever- 
greens. Arbor-vites, hollies, rhododendrons, arbutuses, 
and yellow brooms forming the undergrowth, and 
young pines, prickly oaks, wild pears, and other 
forest trees, rising above them. Next followed a 
hollow glen, and then an Alpine pass; from the 
summit of which we first caught sight of the plain of 
Marathon, surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
except towards the sea; beyond which appeared the 
Kubcean ranges. We descended by a rocky path 
to the village of Vrana, the probable site of the 
ancient Marathon; and galloped across the intervening 
level to the tumulus of the Athenian heroes. Here 
we dismounted, and, with the help of Finlay’s Treatise, 
discussed the circumstances of that great struggle, 
which, however exaggerated by Greek historians, was 
still most remarkable, not for the triumphs of disci- 
pline and courage merely over unequal numbers, but 
more so for the victory of patriotism over selfishness 
and pride in defence of a common country. 

A great part of the plain was cultivated; and tall 
crops of rye grew over the space occupied by the 
Grecian lines. At the further end was the marshy 
ground, which proved so disastrous to their adver- 
saries. We rode back to Vrana, and lunched in the 
convent. The neighbourhood is enlivened by cheer- 
ful farms, and shaded by groves of walnut trees. In 
the gardens were figs and pomegranates; and along 
the moist channel of a torrent, rhododendrons of the 
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largest size appeared in full bloom. On our return to 
Kevisia, we resumed our carriage and reached Athens 
in the evening. 

On the following day we made arrangements for 
our departure; and then visited the chamber of depu- 
ties, who sat in an octagonal hall, fitted up with boxes 
lined with red silk, like a small French theatre. 
There being no debate of consequence, we adjourned 
to the chamber of senators, who mct in an apartment 
above, a small portion of which was railed off for the 
public. Here a lively conversation was going on, 
with much of energy and gesticulation; but, as it 
struck us, with very little of the dignity of a supreme 
legislative assembly. In the afternoon we made en- 
quiries respecting the schools of Athens; and walked 
over to the village of Colonos, the ancient Academy, 
and the tomb of Miiller. The evening was spent very 
agreeably with a party at the house of Dr. King, the 
American missionary. 

Saturday being our last day, we declined an ex- 
cursion to Phyle with our American friends, who 
returned in the evening much delighted with their 
ride. Meanwhile, with Col. Leake’s book in our 
hand, we went down to the Ilyssus—crossed it by 
the ruined bridge—and rambled over the Stadium; 
ascended once more to the Parthenon, and returned 
by the Areopagus. In the evening we climbed the 
steep sides of the Lycabettus, up which a royal road 
was constructing to the little chapel of St. George, 
which crowns the summit. The door soon gave way 
to a little shaking, and we entered. On the altar lay 
reveral bouquets, one of which, with due respect for 
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our patron saint, we ventured to bring away. All 
Athens now lay at our feet: immediately below us was 
the modern city, with the palace and gardens of King 
Otho in the foreground. To the left appeared the 
dry channel of the Ilyssus, and the site of the ancient 
Lyceum; where Aristotle, despising religion, and 
occupied solely with natural and intellectual science, 
had so often discoursed with his disciples. ‘To 
the right, among the olive groves, was the Aca- 
demy, where Plato, the pupil of Socrates, more 1ma- 
ginative but Icss solid than his master, was wont to 
discuss with his followers, high themes of mystic 
theogony and Utopian schemes of government. Be- 
yond the site of Athens appeared the Pirzeus, Muny- 
chia and the glittering sca; with the islands of 
Salamis, Egina, Hydra, and Speggia, in the distance. 
To the west we could sce the purple mountains above 
Corinth; and nearer home the Attic ranges bounded 
the plain. Behind us rose Pentclicus with its inex- 
haustible quarries; and the Hymettus, heathy and 
bare, but still redolent of wild flowers and honey 
(which, by the by, did nut greatly please us), bounded 
the prospect towards the east. Before sunsct, we 
descended the hill on the opposite side, and crossing 
the open fields} went down to the Academy. The 
harvest was rapidly proceeding; and the corn was 
carrying on mules and asses to the public threshing 
floors, where a twelfth portion is taken by the govern- 
mert, and the remainder left at the disposal of the 
proprietor. On one of these occasions we met our 
old attendant, Elias Polychronopolos in the service of 
an English party, and were glad to find the good 
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opinion we had formed of him confirmed by the 
general report of his neighbours. 

On Sunday, the 17th, we heard a discourse, early 
in the morning, at Dr. King’s chapel, from the 
Rev. Mr. Lowndes, the Maltese agent for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, who was engaged on 
a new version of the gospels into modern Greek. 
Later in the day we went to the English church, a 
pretty little Gothie edifice, supplied, ad interim, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hill, an American clergyman. 

In the afternoon we took leave of Athens, and 
descended to the Pireus. On our way, we met 
Coletti, the minister, with his niece and onc of his 
colleagues, returning in a shabby post carriage, from 
the port, where they had been to make preparation 
for the arrival of the Prince Wasa, who was expected 
by the next steamer. We went on board the Austrian 
vessel, ‘‘I] Barone Kubecke,” and at seven in the 
evening, steered out of the harbour. As long as day- 
light lasted, our eyes were fastened on the shore we 
had left: the ancient ports—the Acropolis—the pa- 
lace of King Otho, seen between the hills—and then 
the islands—until at length night’s curtain closed 
around us. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MODERN ATHENIANS — GREEK INTOLERANCE— 
SYRA—DELOS — SCIO — SMYRNA — POLYCARP— 
ANCIENT CHURCH — NYMPHUI —SWINDLING IN 
BAZAARS — VOYAGE-—— TROY —- TENEDOS — DAR- 
DANELLES — ABYDOS —SEA OF MARMORA. 


MopErRN Athens isa parody on the memory of the 
past. It is nothing more than a third-rate German 
town, covering but a small portion of the original 
site, and bearing no sort of resemblance to its great 
antecedent. The best friends of Greek independence 
will find little to admire in its inhabitants. Of the 
genius of their ancestors they have given no proof. 
Of their elegance and taste in arts and architecture, 
there is not as yet the slightest indication. The 
affectation of the fops of Athens—their pert moustaches, 
and self-sufficient air, to me, were peculiarly dis- 
agreeable. King Otho himself, whom we repeatedly 
saw on horseback, in the national costume, appeared 
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to be playing a partin a pantomime. The dress of the 
ladies, on the contrary, is remarkably becoming; and 
I never saw a female countenance, either in Greece or 
elsewhere, which the tarboosh did not adorn and 
improve. The whole population seemed devoted to 
gossip. Small as it is, Athens had no less than five 
daily newspapers, and I know not how many weekly 
journals and periodicals. The 13th of May, being 
May-day in the Greek calendar, was kept as a holiday. 
Half the inhabitants spent their evening at Tivoli, a 
small tea-garden in the suburbs; and at a later hour, 
the principal café was crowded with guests in grand 
costume, who looked for all the world like ‘ Gens 
de Theatre.” ‘That evening we met the Queen on 
horseback, who condescended to notice us. She is 
a fine woman, and has the reputation of possessing 
full as much talent as her royal husband. We were 
told that crimes of every sort, and even murders, are 
very frequent, owing to the heterogencous character 
of the population, and the inefficiency of the police. 
On several occasions we met the notorious Grivas 
parading the streets, surrounded by a band of bravos. 

The public buildings have nothing to recommend 
them. The old cathedral is a quaint edifice in minia- 
ture, resembling a Russian toy. The palace is posi- 
tively ugly, though built of Pentclic marble; but it 
might be improved by a pediment or a colonnade, and 
it will look less naked and glaring when the palm 
trees and plantations about it are grown. Several of 
the villas in the diplomatic quarter, however, are 
tasteful and pretty. 

But factious and unsettled as were the Athenians, a 
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worse feature seemed to be developing itsclf. By a 
law of the Constitution, no one is permitted to speak 
or write against the national religion ; and the clergy 
were converting this enactment into an engine of per- 
secution. 

Dr. King, the American missionary, was at that 
time, under prosecution for blasphemy, owing to 
the following circumstances :— 

Having Greek connections, he had, in the course of 
a family quarrel, been invited to mediate. Proving, 
however, unsuccessful, and the imputation being 
serious against a lady who was one of the parties, 
her friends, in order to divert public attention, sct 
up a counter charge against the missionary of an at- 
tempt to proselyte. This drew down upon him the ire 
of the Greek priesthood ; and a scries of letters was 
published in the journals, with the obvious intention, 
not merely of maligning Dr. King, but of casting 
odium on Protestantism. 

Provoked by this, Dr. King issued a pamphlet 
in defence of himself and Protestant doctrines ; 
shewing that the errors of the Greek church—but 
more especially the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
‘‘ Panagia””—were opposed to the views of the earliest 
and best of the Greek Fathers. His quotations could 
not be denied, and the inference from them was plain. 
The priests had recourse, therefore, to persecution. 
First of all the pamphlet was solemnly pronounced by 
the Greek clergy to be blasphemous, and the author 
was anathematized by the Patriarch. He was next 
prosecuted under the law for an attack on the religion 
of the state. 
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The rage of the Greek populace was thus let loose 
upon him. His life was often threatened, and had been 
more than once endangered. A verdict was obtained 
against him in the Criminal Court. He had appealed 
to the Areopagus, and the result of the conviction 
would be either imprisonment or banishment. 

It seemed difficult to understand how any muni- 
cipal law could deprive a foreigner of the right of 
self-defence, or of the liberty to defend the religion of 
his own country, if first attacked. But be this as it 
might, the bitter animosity of the Greek Church 
toward Protestantism, could not be mistaken. When 
we left Athens, the case had not been decided; but I 
afterwards learned that Dr. King had been advised to 
quit the country for a while; and he has since been 
permitted to return. 

There is one thing, however, in the modern Greek 
character much to its honor, and that is a thirst for 
knowledge—the more to be valued as it may hereafter 
correct the evils of superstition, and the unhappy 
consequences of lawless habits and centuries of mis- 
rule. 

The Greek government seemed, indeed, to have 
commenced this business in good earnest; establishing 
primary schools, and literary institutions wherever it 
was possible. The superintendant of the Government 
plans was George Constantini, a respectable person 
educated for the purpose in the British and Foreign 
Schools in London. That gentleman gave us a very 
satisfactory account of the establishments under his 
care; and his report of their progress has since been 
confirmed. But in addition to the government efforts, 
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the missionaries had schools of their own, which 
appeared to be well attended. 

We left Athens, I am sorry to confess, with very 
little sympathy or respect for the new monarchy ; nor 
have those feelings been promoted by more recent 
occurrences. Athens had become, in truth, the very 
focus of European artifice and duplicity; imparting a 
species of instruction and example to the natives, 
which they are most of all apt to acquire. Greece 
may retain its nationality for a while under the 
guarantee of other powers; and may affront cach 
of its benefactors in turn, until the affairs of the 
East are ripe. But a change must come sooner or 
later. In religion and in heart the people are with 
Russia, and to that Empire, in some form of depend- 
ence, they must, in all probability, be ultimately 
attached. 

Before daylight on the 18th, we had run through 
the Cyclades, and at six o’clock in the morning, were 
off Syra, the port of which we shortly afterwards 
entered. Expecting soon to depart again, we made 
all haste to land; visited several churches, which con- 
tained, however, nothing remarkable, and inspected 
one of the most flourishing of the Government schools. 
After a substantial breakfast, we returned on board, 
and shifted our luggage to the ‘‘ Mahmoudie,” which 
had just arrived from Trieste, on its way to Constan- 
tinople, bringing Prince Wasa, who was going on by 
the “‘ Barone Kubecke” to Athens. We now learned, 
with regret, that our vessel was not to proceed until 
the follow evening. Some of the passengers proposed 
an excursion to Delos; but the means of getting there 
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were not certain, and a gale might have hindered the 
boat from returning. The extreme heat, in fact, 
indisposed us to much exertion. We went ashore 
again the following morning to breakfast, and climbed 
the sugar-loaf hill, on which the old town is placed 
very much less like a light than an extinguisher, the 
apex being crowned by the Catholic Church of St. 
George. With much fatigue, we at length reached 
the top, and took refuge from the broiling sun in 
the cloisters. We had projected a further ramble 
to a pinnacle in the interior, but found our strength 
exhausted. eturning, therefore, to the handsome 
café on the promenade, which catches all the breezes 
in the island, we regaled ourselves during the re- 
mainder of the day with swectmeats and sherbet. 

Syra is nothing more than a mountain rock, and 
has risen into importance only since the war of Inde- 
pendence. It is now become the centre of Greek 
commerce, and the point of junction for most of the 
packet lines in the Levant. The Lazarctto isa clean- 
looking building, but its reputation is by no means 
good. <A great deal of ship-building goes on here; 
and all sorts of craft frequent the harbour; the water 
in which, to the depth of many fathoms, is so trans- 
parent that the smallest objects are visible at the 
bottom. 

On board the ‘‘ Mahmoudie,” was a young English 
nobleman, whose engaging manners, and pleasant 
society during the voyage, and afterwards at Con- 
stantinople, left recollections behind, which made 
us deeply regret the news of his untimely death a 
few months after in Cairo. The late Lord Bernard 
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Howard, and his friend, were, like ourselves, on their 
way from Athens to the Turkish capital. 

An amusing little French gentleman, M. de B ; 
with whom we became acquainted in Malta, and his 
relation, Le Comte de , were among the passengers. 
And the steerage was filled with factory girls from 
Trieste, going to a silk establishment at Smyrna. 

We left Syra about seven in the evening; passed 
Delos, the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, and once 
the seat of a magnificent city and temple, of which 
few vestiges remain; and at six o’clock next morning, 
were along-side of Scio, the ancient Chios. Scio, pre- 
viously to the Greek war, was one of the most fertile 
of the Greek islands, but during that terrible struggle, 
it became completely devastated. It was beginning, 
however, to recover its ancient prosperity; the plain 
was again covercd with olives; the port had risen 
once more into consequence, and white villas appeared 
on the sides of the mountains; the summit of which, 
notwithstanding, looked extremely arid and _ bare. 
After landing several passengers, we pursued our 
course, and presently doubling the Cape, entered the 
Gulf of Smyrna. The mountain-scenery which sur- 
rounds it is very imposing, in many parts being richly 
wooded, or covered with vines. The Hermes here 
pours its discolouring waters into the sea; and exten- 
sive salt-works are carried on in the shallows. We 
soon came in sight of the city, clustering round the 
head of the bay; the neighbouring heights being less 
fertile, but adding much to the beauty of the landscape. 
Soon, the Oriental character of the place became 
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apparent; vast quantities of shipping lay before the 
town; and we found ourselves once more in Asia. 

No sooner had we dropped anchor, than a ficet of 
boats came off, and accompanied by M. de B., we 
went ashore. 

Smyrna, like most other oriental cities, is divided into 
sections, inhabited by different races and religions. 
The Frank, or Christian, quarter is nearest the port, 
and is by far the most substantially built; but a large 
portion of it lay in ruins, occasioned by the great con- 
flagration of the preceding year. The Jews’ quarter is 
next; and the Turks occupy the highest part of the 
town. Several of the Frank houses were open to 
catch the air; and their interiors reminded us of scenes 
in an old Greek play, in which the lady is seated in 
her marble hall, at necdlework, surrounded by her 
domestics; and the frescocd walls of a trellised court are 
seen beyond, ornamented with statues, and bordered 
with oranges and lemons. The Jewish population is 
both poor and miserable; but we heard much of the 
benevolent efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore to improve 
their condition. In passing through this quarter, we 
remarked several very handsome girls, whose counten- 
ances looked almost infantine, though they had 
already reached maturity. 

The Turks adhere to the custom of building their 
houses of wood; many of them being painted, deco- 
rated, and tiled, as in Europe. We thought their 
demeanour much more respectful towards foreigners 
than we had observed elsewhere. After a sultry 
walk, we rested for a while in a Kiosk, built on 
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wooden pillars over the shady banks of the river, 
and within sight of the old Roman bridge. Having 
refreshed ourselves with coffee and sherbet, we walked 
round the upper town, and then down to the Turkish 
_ barracks, which we were civilly permitted to enter. 
We slept on board, and carly next morning, 
accompanied by M. de B. and a French artist, well ac- 
quainted with the architecture of Asia Minor, went up 
to examine the ruins of the old city, on Mount Pagus. 
Our way led through Cemeterics beautifully clumped 
with cypresses, bencath which groups of women were 
offering matin prayers at the tombs of their relatives. 
We were first conducted to the stadium, where St. 
Polycarp is believed to have suffered martyrdom; of 
which, however, very little remains but a deep hollow, 
and some dislocated fragments of the walls. Not far 
from thence we passed the theatre, in a similar state of 
dilapidation. The castle on the summit is an exten- 
sive but completely dismantled fortress, probably be- 
longing to the medixval age. Within its vast areca, we 
discovered an ancient building used ag a stall for 
cattle, which our artist at once recognised as the 
remains of an carly Christian church. It was built in 
the form of a Basilica, having a handsome portal in a 
tolerably perfect condition. Here, then, in all proba- 
bility, the descendants of that ancient Christian assem- 
bly, of whom honourable mention is made in the 
Apocalypse, were accustomed to mect. And it is not 
a little interesting to remember in connection with the 
prophecy respecting them, that while most of the 
seven churches of Asia have disappeared, a large 
Christian community has always existed in Smyrna, 
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among whom may still be numbered some truly pious 
and devoted persons. From this height the view, 
inland, is very fine across a deep vale, watered by the 
Meles (Homer's River), and traversed by the arches of 
a ruined aqueduct; ranges of mountains appearing 
beyond. In the castle walls are many marble frag- 
ments; and among others we observed a colossal 
head greatly mutilated, but still retaming much of its 
original beauty. The whole of the slope between 
the castle and the modern city, is covered with the 
vast substructions of the old city, once called the 
‘¢ Crown of Jonia;” of which, also, a few columns are 
left standing. 

We afterwards visited the slave market; and 
breakfasted at a superb French hotel, where we met 
two gentlemen just returned from Nymphi, which is 
at five hours’ distance. Had time permitted, we should 
gladly have visited this spot; but that being impossi- 
ble, we listened with interest to a description they 
gave us, and thankfully accepted a sketch of the cele- 
brated effigy, drawn by one of them, from which the 
lithograph in the present work is taken. It has been 
commonly supposed to be one of the monuments of the 
great Rameses, mentioned by Herodotus though pro- 
bably not seen by him. It will be perceived, however, 
that the figure and dress have little resemblance to an 
Egyptian monarch. The spear, moreover, is in the left 
hand and not in the right. The distinctive symbol, 
also, does not appear; and the inscription is in the 
arrow-headed character. I should rather suppose it to 
represent one of those heroes of the Scythian race, 
who, in the wars of Cyrus, or perhaps before, 
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established themselves in several of the provinces of 
the Babylonish empire. There was another monument, 
however, at no great distance, which may, possibly, 
correspond more closely with the description of the 
Greek historian. 

The bazaars of Smyrna are very extensive, and sup- 
plied with all sorts of costly articles. Having a few 
purchases to make, we rambled through them, accom- 
panied by our guide; and followed by a couple of Jews, 
who dogged us wherever we went; entered with us 
into every shop; and interfered with all our negocia- 
tions. They even watched us at our hotel, and would 
not leave us till we jumped into the boat and returned 
to the vessel. We had many speculations about their 
motives at the time, and at last concluded there must be 
some connivance between them and our attendant; but 
it was only when we reached Trieste, and our companion 
was arranging his Eastern treasures, preparatory to a 
visit from the * Dogana” that the secret transpired. 
As a choice specimen of Asiatic cunning, I will here 
mention it.—M. de B. had been tempted to purchase 
a splendid fancy dress for a married daughter, when it 
occurred to him that it might be the occasion of some 
dissatisfaction to a more youthful lady who lived at 
home; and we all agreed, on consultation, that it 
would be proper to order another exactly like it. The 
Syrian merchant had no more in his bazaar, but knew 
where to get one in a moment. A messenger was 
accordingly despatched, who presently returned with 
a garment which, without suspicion, was packed with 
the first. 

We had often made merry with our friend on the 
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captivating effect of these dresses at a Parisian ball, 
and the felicitations which the good papa would re- 
ceive. What then was his chagrin, on unpacking the 
parcel, to find that by some legerdemain, either of the 
merchant or the Jews, the second purchase, like the 
rich brocade bought by Gil Blas of the “ Fripier,” 
was a secondhand article too faded to be worn. 

About five in the evening we weighed anchor, and 
stood out of the harbour; having exchanged our 
Italian girls for the harem of the old Cadi of Mecca, 
who was returning to Constantinople with a scraglio 
of twelve or fourteen women of different ages and 
complexions, most of them young, and attended by 
domestics and slaves. 

One side of the quarter-deck, was, by special 
arrangement, assigned to the ladies, who remained 
night and day on mats and cushions, holding little or 
no conversation with each othcr—generally gazing, 
indeed, on the sea; but sometimes inquisitively 
examining the movements of the Europeans. The 
Cadi himself, the ‘pater gregis,” a cadaverous- 
looking old man, with a long melancholy visage, 
and a grey beard, spent his whole time cross-legged 
by their side; sometimes playing with a favourite 
child, and at others directing suspicious glances 
at us. Evidently wondering at the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence which permitted the exist- 
ence of a race of Giaours; and worse still, allowed 
them to build ships and navigate seas, over which 
the faithful, with their wives and daughters, were 
compelled to travel in their abhorred company, and 
subjected to their presumptuous inspection. There 
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might, it is true, be some ground for the latter class of 
reflections; as several of the Europcans, quite inoffen- 
sively, but to the great dissatisfaction of the old Turk, 
had commenced sketching this interesting family. 
The cost of their support at sca must have been ex- 
ceedingly small; their daily fare consisting of only a 
few dates with a small quantity of bread and vegetables, 
and a cruise of water. Their resignation and patience 
were remarkable; on coming to the ship the water was 
extremely rough, and considerable difficulty occurred 
in getting them on board; yet nothing was heard but 
a few faint shrieks, and the excitement would, proba- 
bly, have been no greater had they gone to the 
bottom. Mufllcd up as they were, it was not possible 
to discern the quality of their dresses; but the wives 
of the Cadi of Mecca were no doubt splendidly 
equipped. An aged lady, with very expressive and 
pensive eyes, seemed to be the principal wife; but a 
young negress, who sat next her appeared to receive 
the same respect and attention. One of the youngest 
amongst them, however, who managed every now and 
then by shifting her veil, to let us see that she was 
also one of the prettiest, was evidently the Patriarch’s 
favourite; and during the voyage he sent her a 
flowered cushion, beside other marks of his preference. 
In the night we ran through the strait betwixt 
Mytilene (the ancient Lesbos), and the mainland, 
and in the morning, passed between Tenedos and the 
plains of Troy. This is a great roadstead, and much 
shipping was going and coming. Tenedos is strongly 
fortified; and is the island where the Greeks con- 
cealed themselves in their pretended retreat during 
VOL. II. Q 
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the Trojan war. Skirting the coast, the ancient 
Tumulus, popularly known as that of Achilles, was 
very near; and the probable site of Troas appeared 
in a line of broken ground along the plain, which 
was planted with olives, and bounded by mountains 
to the East. We endeavoured to get sight of Mount 
Athos, which is supposed to be visible from hence, 
but were not successful. Leaving Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Samothrace behind us, we now entered the Dar- 
danclles, here about three miles wide, passing between 
two strong castles, built to protect the entrance against 
the Venetians. 

The eastern castle stands near the mouth of the 
Scamander, the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet 
at the siege of Troy. In three hours more, we 
reached the castles of the Dardanelles, which give 
their name to the strait, and anchored off the town of 
Chanak Kalessi, on the Asiatic shore. Here we took 
on board several other Turkish families. A hillock 
above the town of Chelif Bouri, on the opposite side, 
1s pointed out as the grave of Hecuba. Then followed 
the forts of Abydos and Lesbos; and the narrow 
channel where the armies of Xerxes and of Alexander 
made their passage; and Leander and Lord Byron 
swam across. The width of the stream is about a mile; 
but it soon expands, and running down between wooded 
hills and cultivated vales, assumes the appearance of a 
noble river. We reached Gallipoli in the evening—a 
considerable-looking place from the water, with a 
massive castle. This was the first European town that 
fell into the hands of the Turks; and near it are seen 

tumuli, supposed to be the sepulches of ancient 
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Thracian kings. All day long, the wind and the 
current being against us, our progress had been slow. 
It now blew almost a gale, and as we were just enter- 
ing the sea of Marmora, the captain, with the usual 
caution of his country, was disposed to remain in port 
till the morning. ‘The major part of the passengers, 
however, being averse to this delay, we proceeded. 
During the early part of the night remaining on deck, 
we were much struck with the phosphoric appearance 
of the water ; the ship ploughing up heaps of diamonds, 
as it forced its way through the black waves, and leav- 
ing circles of flashing light im its wake. About ten 
o'clock on the following morning, we were within 
sight of the Princes’ Islands, on one of which stands 
the tomb of the Empress Irene, the only monument 
that remains of the Greek dynasties. The country as 
we approached Constantinople, looked bleak and open, 
and it was not till we had turned the point of the 
Seraclio gardens, shaded by cypresses and graceful 
trees, that we became fully conscious of the beauty of 
the scene. We were now within the Golden Horn, 
surrounded by mosques, minarcts, kiosks, and all the 
confused and distracting objects of a Turkish port and 
capital. By degrees the hubbub on board subsided— 
the Turkish families dispersed ; and, placing ourselves 
in the hands of a commissioner, we soon found our- 
selves in comfortable apartments at Miseri’s hotel in 
Pera. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


CONSTANTINOPLE — TOPHANE — PERA — ISTAM- 
BOUL—THE BAZAARS—THE HIPPODROME—THE 
GREEK QUARTER—THE BOSPHORUS—THE BLACK 
SEA—UNKIAR SKELESSI—VALLEY OF HEAVENLY 
WATERS — RAMPARTS OF CONSTANTINOPLE — 
VALLEY OF SWEET WATERS. 


TRAVELLERS meeting in Constantinople from opposite 
quarters of the globe, may naturally form very dif- 
ferent ideas of the great Moslem capital. The visitor 
froin Europe will of course be chiefly struck with its 
Oriental features—its mosques, and minarets—bazaars 
and fountains—turbans, tarbooshes, and muffled 
women. The Oriental Hadji, on the other hand, 
accustomed to these, will regard with equal surprise 
its Thracian aspect—its houses of wood, painted, tiled, 
and glazed, standing in the midst of a forest of trees 
—an approximation to the European standard—and a 
blending of the habits and associations of different 
hemispheres and religions. 
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In one sentiment of admiration they must all agree; 
for the superlative beauty of its situation is not less 
generally admitted than that of Naples, or Damascus, 
though there are but few points of actual comparison 
between them. 

The Tower of Galata is one of those elevated posi- 
tions, from which this triple city may be advantage- 
ously seen. It is a lofty and massive structure in the 
suburb to which it lends its name. It commands a 
fine view of the port and the arsenal—of Pera crown- 
ing the hill behind it—and Tophané, stretching along 
the shore of the Bosphorus. It looks across the 
Golden Horn upon Istamboul—the imperial city of 
Constantine, spreading over the opposite hill; and 
comprising the principal mosques, bazaars, triumphal 
columns, aqueducts, and ancient fortresses; all, in 
short, that is most magnificent and stately in its 
ancient and modern architecture. The Seraglio, with 
its kiosks, occupies the extreme angle of the promon- 
tory, and covers the site of old Byzantium. 

On the eastern side of the channel are seen the 
high grounds of Scutari, the Asiatic suburb, dis- 
tinguished by its immense barracks, its villas, and its 
cemeteries; and round the point stands Chalcedon, the 
seat of the Gicumenic Councils, and the ancient resi- 
dence of Belisarius. Between these populous quarters 
flow the sparkling waters of the Bosphorus, filling the 
Golden Horn, and swiftly rushing onward to the sea 
of Marmora. In mid-stream, between the two con- 
tinents, rises the little Tower of Leander, orginally 
designed to connect them together by a chain. The 
port is enlivened by foreign shipping, Turkish men-of- 
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war, and an infinite variety of native craft. Con- 
stantinople, however, owes much of its beauty and 
grandeur to the cypress groves which everywhere 
encircle it—those most elegant of mournful trees— 
which here spread their funereal verdure over hill and 
dale, and mark with emphatic distinctness the rival 
domains of the living and the dead. 

Our first general ideas of the city of the faithful, 
were gathered from the summit of this lofty tower, 
and were often afterwards refreshed from other spots, 
perhaps even more commanding; the finest, in my 
opinion, being the heights above the mosque of Eyoub, 
at the upper end of the Golden Horn. 

I need scarcely add, however, what has been so 
often said already of an Oriental city; that the prin- 
cipal charm is external. Whoever expects, indeed, 
an exception here, or an escape from the common 
nuisances of the East, will be disappointed. In some 
respects even he will find quite the reverse; for, those 
natural scavengers of Oriental towns, the canine tribe, 
which abound everywhere, and superabound in Con- 
stantinople, not only leave much of their proper task 
undone, but here, above almost all other places, create 
an additional nuisance, by their filthy appearance and 
savage disposition. 

It is some relief, however, in the midst of dirt and 
discomfiture, to observe the principle of cleanliness 
recognised; and the eye, therefore, dwells with pecu- 
liar satisfaction on the many public baths and foun- 
tains which testify, not only to the piety and muni- 
ficence of the donors, but likewise to an abstract sense 
of the value of habits, specially enjoined by the Koran, 
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but most strangely and inconsistently neglected in 
Turkish municipal economy. 

One of the most splendid of these public fountains 
is in the quarter of Tophané, of which we have just 
been speaking. It is, indeed, a most elaborate marble 
edifice, exquisitely embellished with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, and surmounted by a projecting roof in Tartar 
fashion, Near it are the great Cannon foundry, and 
the Artillery barracks; avery handsome establishment, 
the regiment attached to which possesses a fine band, 
and very competent musicians. In the same quarter 
is an elegant mosque, which is visited on state occa- 
sions by the Sultan. 

We made the circuit of this suburb on the day of 
our arrival; visited the great cemetry behind the hill, 
and returned by the streets of Pera. The cypress 
groves, which mark the place of the dead, as I have 
already observed, are vast forests; each tree being 
the guardian of a tomb. The tombs are ornamented 
with the usual emblems, and often enriched with 
bright colours and gilding; but the greater part 
looked neglected, and many were crumbling into 
ruin. On our way home, we passed by the ‘ Place of 
Arrows,” where the late Sultan was accustomed to 
try his strength with the bow; and powerful indeed 
must his arm have been, if the distances marked on 
the ground be correct. 

Pera has very much the appearance of an Italian 
town, and its elevated position makes it both healthy 
and agreeable. It is the well-known residence of the 
foreign ambassadors, who, under existing circum- 
stances, virtually control the native government and 
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rule the affairs of the Levant. In this arduous and 
responsible post, I will venture to say, that no one 
among them does greater honour or better service to 
his country than the representative of Great Britain, 
whose calm intelligence and dignified demeanour, 
united with the greatest urbanity, are recognized by 
all, and particularly by those who have been favoured 
with letters of introduction. 

Owing to a recent fire, many of the principal edifices 
in Pera had been destroyed. The British embassy 
was occupying a temporary residence; and the am- 
bassadors of Russia and France were building for 
themselves new and magnificent hotels. 

The chapel attached to our embassy is a small but 
massive apartment. The next day, being Sunday, we 
attended the morning and evening services there; and 
in the interval, crossed the bridge of boats which spans 
the harbour, and walked up to the great mosque of 
St. Sophia, and round by the Hippodrome. The 
vessels of all nations lying at anchor, were dressed out 
in their gayest flags, in honour of the birth-day of our 
sovereign lady Queen Victoria. 

Monday was devoted to Istamboul. Under the 
guidance of a very intelligent and respectable Greek, 
whose name was Joseph Pittaco, we first visited 
the bazaars, which in no respect, except in their 
size and the richness of their commodities, differed 
from those we had seen before; though very unlike 
the light and elegant arcades of Europe which go 
by the same name. In Constantinople they are 
of immense extent, and divided, as usual, among 
the respective trades. Dark, dingy, and smoke-dried, 
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they concentrate all the commerce, the popular 
traditions, and the odours of the East. The con- 
noisseur, the artist, and the merchant may alike find 
employment and amusement in them. The ladies 
of the harems may here indulge their fancies in the 
richest commodities; Persian shawls, embroidered 
silks, and all kinds of oriental knick-knackery; while 
the Moslem beaux, for such there are, revel in the 
luxury of choice perfumes, drugs, and opiates; or 
please their taste in Damascus blades, and every sort 
of weapons and accoutrements. The crowd in these 
dusky and vaulted passages will, perhaps, remind the 
traveller of a walk through Leipsic or Frankfort fair. 

Leaving the bazaars, we went up to the Hippodrome 
again, to examine the obclisk of Theodosius; the 
twisted serpent shaft fromthe Templeof Delphi; and the 
column of Constantine Porphyrogenitus; and then pro- 
ceeded to the vast subterraneous structure, known us 
the ‘‘Cistern of the thousand-and-one columns.” This 
grand reservoir has some resemblance to the piscina of 
Lucullus, at Baix. It consists of immense vaults, sup- 
ported by innumerable massive columns, which for- 
merly supplied the imperial palaces with fresh water, 
brought into the city by aqueducts; but it is now dry, 
and was employed, when we were there, as a manu- 
factory for the spinning of silk. In the course of our 
walk, we passed through the courts attached to several 
of the mosques; and returning by the Burnt Column 
and the Seraglio, visited the ruined barracks of the 
Janissaries—the scene of the terrible massacre of the 
last reign. 

At no great distance lie the ashes of the late Sultun 
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himself, in a marble mausoleum of great beauty. 
A lovely flower garden, enclosed in a palisade, con- 
nects it with a handsome fountain, built for the 
refreshment of the faithful, and it may be, also, 
for the repose of the Sultan’s soul. While just by, 
stands another marble mausoleum, in which are de- 
posited the remains of the Sultan’s beloved daughter, 
who died of grief for the loss of her children, strangled 
for reasons of state, by order of their jealous grand- 
father. It is only in a Mohammedan country that such 
singular combinations and contrasts can be seen. 

In the afternoon, Pittaco took us through the Greek 
and Jewish quarters, skirting the Golden horn. He 
there pointed out the houses of the Armenian patriarch 
and of several rich Christians. The exteriors were plain 
and of a dull slate colour, the better to escape ob- 
servation. Under the old regime, he said that the 
reputation of wealth was a sure prelude to destruc- 
tion. The habitations of the Jews looked par- 
ticularly mean and filthy; and from what we could 
learn, they have becn most sadly oppressed. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent in examining the western 
part of the city. The aqueduct of Valens—and the 
mosque of the conqueror, Mahomed, with its many 
rich endowments. We observed, among other things, 
in this vicinity, a large sarcophagus, which seemed to 
have been at some time attached to a fountain; and 
which might, possibly, have been one of the dese- 
crated monuments of the old Greek dynasties. 

Pittaco proved to be a very useful attendant; though 
afraid of the Turks, and anxious on all occasions to 
avoid giving them offence. Having made known to 
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him our intention of going up the Bosphorus on the 
following day, he engaged a large and elaborately 
carved caique, manned by four powerful Greeks, each 
of whom handled a pair of oars; and we started from 
the quay of Galata, at eight in the morning. Our 
plan was to ascend, if possible, as high as the Black 
Sea—lunch on the rocks at the entrance—and then 
return. It is not every day that this can be done; for 
when the wind is adverse, and the water boisterous, the 
rapidity of the stream renders it impossible; and if 
not quite impossible it would be altogether unsafe, for 
these elegant but shallow canocs are extremely liable to 
be capsized; and on all occasions, it is necessary to 
sit low in them in order to keep them steady. 

On the present occasion every thing proved favour- 
able; the wind, though blowing from the north, was 
not high; the atmosphere was brilliant, and the 
weather delightfully warm. I shall not attempt to 
describe in detail, the exquisite landscapes which adorn 
both sides of this celebrated canal, through its cntire 
course from the Sea of Marmora tothe Black Sea—its 
promontories and its bays—its lofty and wooded hills, 
and richly cultivated vales. Gemmed with palaces, 
and villas, castles, villages and towns; some of them 
descending to the water’s edge; others climbing the 
slopes, or half concealed among the foliage of planes 
and cypresses in secluded recesses; with the pic- 
turesque accompaniment of kiosks and hanging gar- 
dens, now blooming in all the luxuriance of an Oriental 
summer; and still further enriched with the frequent 
memorials of ancient and classic times. The average 
width of the Bosphorus is more than a mile, and its 
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length somewhere about twenty. Though wanting in 
the feudal recollections and the rocky grandeur of the 
Rhine, its scenery is on a much larger scale; more 
varied, and more beautiful; and its surface is vastly 
more enlivened by shipping continually making the 
passage. 

Our men rowed hard against wind and current; and 
fresh objects of interest continually presented them- 
selves, as we ascended on the European side. At a 
short distance from the capital appeared the summer 
palace of the Sultan, built of wood, but richly deco- 
rated and adorned with a marble colonnade. Then 
came a palace of the Sultana Validé; and then the 
mansion of the celebrated Vizir Reschid Pacha, who 
was at that time in disgrace. After a while, on the 
slope of a hill, said to have once supported the throne 
of Darius, appeared the famous castle of the conqueror 
Mahomed, of massive construction, but built, from 
superstitious motives and contrary to all military rules, 
in the form of an Arabic letter. Among these heights 
once appeared temples, and convents, and churches, 
whose place 1s now supplied by mosques, Moham- 
medan tombs and villas. It was here that Simeon, 
the Stylite, and Daniel his successor, by their strange 
vagaries, so long attracted the superstitious attention 
of the Christian world. 

Presently after, we reached the charming bay 
of Therapia, around whose shores were seen the 
country residences of the forcign ambassadors, and 
of the more wealthy native Christians. Buyukderé 
came next, with a beautiful woodland country 
behind, which extends towards the forest of Bel- 
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grade. As we approached the entrance of the 
Black Sea, we encountered a heavy swell, which for 
a while made our further progress doubtful; but the 
men pulled hard, and keeping as close in shore as 
possible, at the end of four hours and a half, we 
rounded the Cape of Fanaraki, passed under the 
Cyanzan rocks, and landed at the Arnaoot village 
on the European side. At Fanarli, near the em- 
bouchure of the channel is a great fishing station 
for mackerel. The nets are spread out so as to inclose 
a great square, and the huts or look-outs are erected 
on poles in the midst of the water. 

We climbed up the heights beyond the promontory 
and sat down. The expanse of the Bla.k Sea was 
before us; the Asiatic shore looked wild and moun- 
tainous; a castle and a lighthouse on each side, 
guarded the mouth of the Bosphorus; and the rock of 
the Argonauts was immediately below; where we 
could discern the shaft or pedestal of the votive altar 
dedicated to Apollo. 

After lunch, we re-embarked, and the wind being 
now in our favour, we hoisted a sail and went rapidly 
down the stream; passed the numerous castles and forts 
which protect the channel, and landed on the Asiatic 
side, at the village of ‘‘Unkiar Skelessi;” the spot 
which gives its name to the late celebrated treaty 
between the Turks and Russians. This vale runs 
up between lofty hills, on which the Russian army 
heretofore lay encamped; being beautifully shaded 
with trees, and forming a frequent place of rendezvous 
for the pic-nic parties of Constantinople. 

In our further descent, we crossed the stream from 
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time to time, to visit particular spots; and stopped 
for a while on the Asiatic shore, at the valley of 
‘¢ Heavenly Waters,” which an Arab writer declares to 
be the most lovely spot in the East, and far exceeding 
Damascus in beauty. From thence onward, the Asiatic 
heights presented one continued series of Imperial 
residences, villages, and pleasant sites till we came off 
the suburb of Scutari, terminating the channel. And 
now skimming once more across the stream, we en- 
tered the Golden Horn, and landed at five o'clock on 
the quay of Galata. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in rambling 
through the streets and bazaars of Istamboul. 

The interior of the city had been pretty well seen ;“ 
but the ancient fortifications and precincts remained for 
inspection. Horses were therefore ordered for a long 
day’s excursion, and the next morning early, we 
crossed the bridge of boats, with our dragoman, Pit- 
taco; passed again through the Greek and Jewish quar- 
ters and round to the western walls, which run in triple 
ranges along the slope of a lofty vallum, defended by 
a deep ditch, and flanked with numerous towers, many 
of which are still in a fine state of preservation. Here 
Pittaco pointed ont to us the gate now called Top- 
kepussi, where the last of the Paleologi was slain 
nobly defending the capital of his ancestors; and the 
Xylo-porta, where the conqueror entered. 

Riding along this quarter, Pittaco related the fol- 
lowing legend of the fall of Constantinople:—The 
emperor, he said, was at the church or convent of the 
Holy Virgin without the walls—the ruins of which 
are still vislble—when news was brought him of the 
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perfidy of the Genoese, and the near and unexpected 
approach of the Mohammedan army. The emperor 
was incredulous, and exclaimed, “If these fish’— 
some lying at the time on the hearth before him— 
‘should leap into the fire, 1 would believe it.” He had 
no sooner uttered the words, than it was done; when 
Paleologus apprized of his fate, withdrew into the city, 
and resolved to die bravely in defence of his country. 
We followed the walls for several miles through cypress 
groves and cemetcries—in one of which we saw the 
tombs of the monster Ali Pacha of Janina and 
several of his sons; and at length reached the cele- 
brated dungeon of the Seven Towers. Returning, we 
rode across the country to the new and extensive bar- 
racks of the late Sultan, and from thence to a hill 
above the mosque of Eyoub. We were more struck 
with the view from this spot than from any other. 
It commands the whole of Constantinople, including 
the Golden Horn, Pera, Galata, and the opposite shore 
of the Bosphorus, and is one of the most gorgeous that 
can be conceived. We could even catch a glimpse of 
the Asiatic Olympus, beyond the sea of Marmora. 

The mosque of Eyoub is in the vale below, at the 
extreme end of the Golden Horn. It possesses a 
sanctity in the estimation of the Moslem, above that 
of any other. It is supposed to contain the ashes of 
the friend and companion of the Prophet. Here, 
the Sultans reccive their inauguration; and here also 
the rich and the great are interred; whose mag- 
nificent tombs, of all forms and sizes, decorated with 
a thousand devices, and garnished with flowers, 
fill the glen, and create a sort of Pére la Chaise 
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in miniature. At Pittaco’s request, we dismounted 
before we reached the mosque; and passed on foot 
over this holy ground, carefully examining the monu- 
ments. Then resuming our horses, we rode away to 
“ The Vale of Sweet Waters.” 

This is a favorite haunt of Sultans and Sultanas, 
for whose accommodation two summer palaces are 
built on the banks of a limpid stream, which winds 
through a pleasant and well-wooded valley. 

A minaret, rising above the trees, reminded me of 
the steeple of a rural church; and the scenery had 
altogether an air of Arcadian simplicity. Among 
the visitors sauntering through the grounds, we ob- 
served, to our surprise, a quaker lady and gentleman. 
We continued our ride to the end of the vale, and 
returned by the barracks of Pera, the road by which 
appears to be a sort of diplomatic promenade. The 
greatest number of dogs we ever saw was in this 
neighbourhood; and a disgusting pack they were, 
rolling in the dust, and waiting for the offal which 
the soldiers throw them. 
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FIRMAN— THE SERAGLIO—STATE APARTMENTS— 
THE SULTANA-—SERAGLIO CONTINUED—MOSQUE 
OF ST. SOPHIA—-MOSQUE OF SULTAN ACHMET— 
MOSQUE OF MAHOMET—OF SULEIMAN THE MAG- 
NIFICENI—TOMB OF ROXALANA—LADIES OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE — THE SAVAGE HUSBAND — 
THE YOUNG SULTAN-—-MAHOMMEDANISM ON 
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On Thursday evening, the 28th of May, we were 
to take leave of Constantinople by the Austrian 
steamer, which had brought us; but we had yet to 
see the most interesting of all sights—the interior of 
the Seraglio and the principal mosques. 

A letter, obligingly furnished by a distinguished 
friend of the Ambassador, had already procured us 
every mark of attention; and the kindness of Sir 
Stratford Canning was more fully shewn by an 
arrangement with the Turkish authorities, which 
enabled us, together with Lord Bernard Howard and 
his friend, to visit those remarkable localities before our 
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departure. Our luggage was sent on board, and the 
party met in the morning at the garden entrance of 
the Seraglio, accompanied by several foreign gentle- 
men, and the dragomen of the embassy. Here we were 
admitted, and, crossing a court, proceeded to the 
marble staircase, where we were received by the Ca- 
pidgis or officers of the palace. At this spot, slippers, 
which had been already provided, were put on, and 
we followed the imperial ushers through a range of 
corridors to the state apartments. We were first 
introduced to the reception-room, which is large, 
lofty, and well proportioned; wainscotted and profusely 
gilded; but in other respects by no means remark- 
able. From thence we were conducted through a 
suite of rooms of similar size and gragdeur, but 
having far less of the Oriental about them, both 
in decoration and furniture, than we had expected ; 
and though magnificent, yet for want of statuary, 
paintings, and other ornaments of European saloons, 
decidedly inferior to many royal abodes we had 
previously visited. The only exception that I can 
remember, was in the corridor; where a series of 
prints, representing naval achievements of British 
and other Christian powers, relieved the plainness of 
the walls. The grand suite and throne-room face 
the gardens of the seraglio, which are planted with 
graceful trees, through which, as a screen, appear the 
glittering waters of the sea of Marmora. 

While standing at one of the windows, our dra- 
goman, Pittaco, related the following circumstance: 
—In the reign of a former Sultan, one of the 
ladies of the seraglio, attracted by the beauty of 
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the prospect, was silently gazing on this scene, 
when the Sultan unexpectedly entered the room. 
His eye at the same moment caught the fair Sultana 
at the window, and a boat filled with French officers 
who happened to be glancing by, and were seen 
through an opening in the cypresses. A sudden 
suspicion flashed across his brain, and the Sultana’s 
fate was sealed. ‘That night she was secretly con- 
ducted by mutes, through the dark alleys of the 
garden, to the water gate, where a boat was in wait- 
ing for her. Into this she was hurried, and rowed 
out into the Bosphorus. The sequel remains untold, 
but it may suffice to say that she never appeared 
again. ‘This story might perhaps have been borrowed 
from some Oriental Bluebeard. In such a place, how- 
ever, it is impossible that the imagination should 
not dwell on deeds of this description; and whether 
true or false, it could be deemed no exaggeration 
of the horrors too frequently practised in Turkish 
seraglios. 

From the state apartments we were ushered into 
magnificent bath-rooms behind, encrusted with pre- 
cious marbles, and fitted up with all the appliances of 
Eastern luxury. Adjoining these were sleeping 
apartments, and boudoirs, richly embellished, and 
devoted to the use of the ladies of the harem. It is 
needless to say that none of the five hundred black- 
eyed beauties appeared; but their actual residences 
were, I believe, not far off, in separate buildings sur- 
rounding this part of the palace. The imperial officers 
then led us into rooms, in which were deposited costly 
specimens of ornamental arms, many of them used 
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by celebrated Sultans; beside a museum of other 
curiosities. 

Leaving the palace, we entered the conservatories 
and greenhouses, which displayed the usual assart- 
ment of plants and flowers. A garden-door opened 
from these, and we were led by the Bostandgis through 
sweet and melancholy pleasure grounds, to the column 
of Diocletian, which is in fine preservation, and forms 
the principal ornament of this terrestial paradise. 
Thence we returned across a great courtyard, to 
the old throne-room, a venerable building at some 
distance from the palace, painted externally in 
Arabesques, and supported by a range of ancient 
columns. This is the apartment in which the foreign 
ambassadors were formerly received; and no further 
access to the interior was then allowed. It is ob- 
scure and gloomy, but contains the ancient throne of 
the Greek Emperors—a cumbrous piece of furniture, 
resembling an antique bedstead, and furnishing a hint 
for the meaning of a “lit de justice.” It is superbly 
decorated, however, and inlaid with precious stones. 

We completed our survey of the imperial establish- 
ment by a visit to the kitchens; than which a filthier 
set of offices can no where be seen or imagined. 
Finally, we passed through the “‘ Bab es Salaam” to 
the armoury, a handsome and massive building, and 
formerly a church erected by the Empress Irene. 
It is still in perfect condition, and filled with mus- 
quets, matchlocks, lances, and ancient weapons of 
every description; besides being decorated with the 
flags of vanquished enemies. And here among other 
curiosities we were shewn in a case, the golden keys 
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of the city, and the swords and maces of Sultans and 
distinguished warriors. 

We made our exit from the Seraglio by the lofty 
gate of the Sublime Porte, heretofore so frequently 
ornamented with the heads of rebel vizirs; and having 
taken leave of the Capidgis, but still attended by 
officers who bore the talismanic firman, we pro- 
ceeded to the Mosque of St. Sophia. The external 
aspect of the mosques is known to every one. The 
interiors have been opened to comparatively few. For 
a Christian, indeed, to attempt to enter a mosque in 
Constantinople, without the imperial authority, would, 
even at the present day, endanger a popular tumult. 
But a firman must be obeyed, since the Sultan, the 
descendant of the Prophet, is equally the head of 
religion and of secular affairs. Hence, although the 
people were assembling in St. Sophia for a religious 
service when we arrived, the officers of the mosque 
had no alternative but to admit us; and so, putting 
on our slippers again, and escorted by sacristans and 
effendis, we marched into the area of the building. 
I need not repeat the history, nor attempt a graphical 
description of this extraordinary building. Erected 
by Constantine, and rebuilt by the Emperor Justinian, 
at the most lavish expense, with the most consummate 
art, and in the most durable manner—enriched also 
with the spoils of the most celebrated temples—it gra- 
dually rose under the hands of the architects, a glorious 
memorial of the triumph of Christianity; and was 
dedicated by the Emperors to the “ Eternal Wisdom.” 
To this grand temple of the Christian faith, the steps 
of the conqueror Mahomed were accordingly first 
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and naturally directed when he broke into the city; 
and riding over prostrate crowds who had taken 
refuge in the sacred edifice, he leaped from his horse 
at the high altar, and pronounced the termination of 
the reign of the cross: ‘ There is no God but God, 
and Mahommed is his Prophet.” At these words a 
moral night once more gathered around Constanti- 
nople; and the crescent, the former emblem of pagan 
darkness, resumed the ascendant. 

Much of the splendour of that ancient edifice— 
its most brilliant mosaics, its profuse gilding, and its 
inlays of jewels—have disappeared; but the original 
form and character of the building, though these also 
are in some respects disfigured, remain. We were 
conducted through the areca, in the midst of crowds 
of worshippers, who evidently regarded us with 
surprise and disapprobation. Our attention was 
directed to the precious marbles which still cover 
it, and to the magnificent columns—relics of more 
ancient times—which support the dome and upper 
parts of the edifice. Here were pointed out to us the 
eight porphyry columns from the temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec—the same number of green marble columns 
from the temple of the Ephesian Diana—many 
columns of Egyptian granite; and the omaments of 
other heathen temples. But vast and striking as the 
mosque appears below, no adequate idea can be formed 
of its dimensions or its harmony, until you ascend 
the gallery; where, from a platform in the middle, 
you take in the whole circumference, tinted with 
grey and blue, and reposing in a soft and dovelike 
atmosphere, which descends from above. 
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Pausing for a few moments on this spot, we looked up 
at the grand dome, supported above by half cupolas, 
and lower down by a range of smaller cupolas; the 
light pouring in from twenty-four windows around 
them. The dome, like a firmament, is encircled by 
triple rows of lamps and ostrich eggs, and decorated 
with tinsel and artificial flowers; which, when illu- 
minated, as they always are during the nights that 
follow the Ramadan, reflect a galaxy of splendour over 
the great Arabic inscription in gigantic letters, ‘“‘ God 
is the light of the Heavens and the Earth.” 

But now the area was fast filling; devoted Moslems 
were squatting in oblique lines on the carpeted floor; 
and the impatience of the officers of the mosque could 
no longer be concealed. We found time, notwith- 
standing, to examine certain traces of ancient Mosaics 
and gilding shining through a thick coating of modern 
plaster; and stopped to notice the celebrated door 
of the Holy Spirit, with some other architectural 
curiosities, though visited by indignant frowns at every 
fresh delay. At length, finding the service was about 
to commence, and having sufficiently satisfied our 
wishes, we withdrew. 

From the mosque of St. Sophia, we passed on to the 
mausoleum of the late Sultan, to which I have already 
alluded. The interior 1s an inlay of marbles; the 
tomb stands in the centre, enclosed in a railing; co- 
vered with the most expensive cloths and shawls; and 
surmounted by the Sultan’s own tarboosh, orna- 
mented with a rosette of large brilliants; the centre 
diamond being of immense size, and the whole of in- 


calculable value. A splendid chandelier is suspended 
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from the ceiling, and the tomb is surroundéd by costly 
frames, on which are exhibited richly illuminated 
copies of the Koran. It would require the united 
talents of an artist and a court decorator properly 
to describe such interiors. 

Our next object was the mosque of the Sultan 
Achmet. This is the state mosque, and generally used 
for grand ceremonies. It is larger, loftier, and on the 
whole more pleasing even than St. Sophia, being illu- 
minated by successive tiers of windows, and hung with 
gorgeous lamps, which give to the interior the aspect 
of a vast pavilion. The general character of all the 
mosques, however, is the same, and the description of 
one conveys an idea of the whole. But the mosque of 
Achmet has the unique distinction of possessmg six 
minarets, none, of the others, not even St. Sophia, 
having more than four. Its surrounding cloisters and 
courts, moreover, which are shaded by lofty plane 
trees, are on a magnificent scale. 

The following day was the anniversary of the taking 
of Constantinople. I know not whether the services 
of this day were preparatory to it; but as the mosques 
were now full, it was deemed expedient to postpone 
the inspection for a short time, and we accordingly 
adjourned in a party to a barber's shop; the respecta- 
ble proprietor uniting with this business the equally 
agreeable, and to us more appropriate one, of a coffee- 
house keeper. Here we seated ourselves on the 
benches, ordered chibouques, and regaled ourselves 
with sherbet and coffee; the latter being served in 
tiny cups, which, without frequent repetition, rather 
tantalize than satisfy the European visitor. 
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In the course of an hour we sallied forth again, and 
went to the mosque of the conqueror Mahomed, 
standing on or near the site of the former church of 
the Holy Apostles. This church was the mausoleum 
of the Greek imperial dynasties, who reposed here in 
marble and porphyry, until the period of the Latin 
invasion, when the sanctuary was attacked by the 
infuriated crusaders, the tombs destroyed, and the 
imperial ashes scattered to the winds. I have already 
alluded to a mutilated sarcophagus in this quarter, 
which was probably one of the monuments. On one 
side of this mosque—in the “ garden of the dead,” for 
so the Moslem call it—we were shown the tomb of 
Mahomed himself, and those of thirty of his strangled 
children. 

We had now scen almost enough of mosques, which 
exhibit, as I have said, a remarkable uniformity, 
differing only in minute details, and im decorations. 
But one more remained, which is justly considered 
the most splendid specimen of Moslem art, and 
could not, of course, be omitted: this was the great 
mosque of ‘Suleiman the Magnificent.” A visit to 
this grand interior cannot fail to delight the admirer 
of Oriental and Saracenic architecture. Built on the 
same principle, and embellished in the same manner, 
it exhibits on a stupendous scale, a unity of design 
and a harmony of effect, which must always obtain 
for it the preference over other mosques. After in- 
specting this building, we crossed a court to the 
mausoleum of the founder, whose tomb stands in the 
centre, the walls of which are inlaid with a Mosaic 
of coloured stones, while the ceiling glitters with 
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diamonds; the general effect being heightened by the 
dim religious light of painted windows. In this 
mausoleum is also shewn a model of the mosque of 
Mecca. 

In such a place as Constantinople, it is a relief to the 
mind which dwells chiefly on recollections of the deep 
degradation of the other sex, to meet with rare instances 
of a softer and more sentimental passion. With pleasure, 
therefore, we terminated our inspection of the sacred 
edifices by a visit to the mausoleum of the beautiful 
Roxalana, the favorite wife of the grand Suleman; 
whose ashes repose in ¢lose vicinity to the tomb of her 
beloved husband, and in a building very little inferior 
to it in size or magnificence, which it closely resembles 
also in style and decorations. Here we took leave 
of the official escort, and were left alone with our own 
attendants. On coming out of the gate of the 
mausoleum, we were met by a Turkish lady and her 
daughter, who, astonished beyond measure to see us 
issuing from the sacred precincts, stopped Pittaco, and 
desired to know our nation and religion. The answer 
being unsatisfactory, the enquiry was communicated 
to us, whereupon Lord Bernard Howard desired the 
Dragoman to inform her that we were ‘‘all Christians.” 
Still the lady was unsatisfied, and wished to be 
informed more precisely what was the nature of our 
religion. As our party represented not only different 
nations, but different creeds also, this might have been 
difficult, and the Dragoman was again ordered to say 
in general terms, that we were ‘‘ Believers in the 
blessed Jesus.” On this, the “‘ yasmac” which partially 
concealed the lady’s face, was sufficiently withdrawn 
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to exhibit an excited countenance, and eyes beaming 
with animation. ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ but we also 
believe in Jesus. Jesus was one of the minor prophets; 
but our prophet is Mahommed, the last and the greatest 
of all.” She was evidently an enthusiast, and continued 
to descant for some time on the prospects of Mahom- 
medanism. She said that the young Sultan was not 
competent to the task of government. She then 
spoke of the disorders of the times; and ended with 
the consolatory assurance, that the period was approach- 
ing when all things would be rectified, ‘‘ for in thirty 
years,” she added, ‘‘ Mahommed himself will appear on 
horseback to set the world in order.” The little girl 
who accompanied her, appeared to be very impatient 
during this conversation; and Pittaco afterwards told 
us, that she was repeatedly imploring her mother to 
leave the ‘‘ Giaours” and come away. 

In the course of our rambles we had not unfre- 
quently met the ladies of Constantinople taking the 
air, both in city and suburbs, cither in the old- 
fashioned painted arabahs drawn by oxen, or in more 
modern vehicles. These ladies generally appeared to 
be alone or but slightly attended; and they affected 
very little of the reserve of the Kast. They certainly 
were not, as in Cairo, ‘hidden jewels,” or flowers 
that are born “‘to blush unseen.” On the contrary, 
though still adhering, as custom and religion required, 
to the ‘‘feridgi’ or wrapper, and the ‘‘ yasmac” or 
veil, yet these articles of dress were of such transparent 
materials that, in their best estate, they by no means 
accomplished the purpose of concealment; and, more- 
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over, they seemed subject to much accidental displace- 
ment, whenever a pair of bright eyes felt disposed 
to enlighten the admiring stranger. 

In this and other respects, indeed, it was obvious 
that Islam was not what it once was; and a change 
in notions of feminine propricty, might possibly be 
among the indications occurring to the mind of our 
devotee at the Suleiman-gate, of the approaching 
end of the world. Yet lax, as the ladies of Constan- 
tinople have become, and indulgent and confiding as 
may be many of their lords, there are not wanting 
instances to shew that a more sound and orthodox 
creed is not yet extinct. 

May not a man do what he will with his own; and 
what article is so exclusively a man’s own as his wife? 
So thought a worthy Mahommedan of the old school, 
whom we happened one day to see on the place of the 
Hippodrome. While examining the interesting monu- 
ments in that neighbourhood, we observed a Turk 
half dressed and more than half mad, raving and ges- 
ticulating, and surrounded by a crowd, with whom 
were intermixed a picquet of soldiers. An open carriage 
stood by, in which were several ladies, but the place of 
one of them was vacant. The soldiers were doing 
what they could to pacify the man, but in vain. At 
length, suddenly breaking away from them, he rushed 
into his house, slammed the door, and left the multitude 
wondering outside. We sent Pittaco to ascertain the 
cause of this curious spectacle, and he soon returned 
with the following explanation:—The frantic Turk 
“was a jealous husband, who had been sitting at his 
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window, when he perceived his wife with a party of 
her friends taking the air without his permission. He 
instantly ran down, dragged her from the carriage, and 
began to inflict summary punishment on her. Of this 
the by-standers did not approve, and a crowd soon 
collected; the crowd brought up the soldiers; the lady 
availing herself of the opportunity had flown into the 
house; and her husband remained bchind, remon- 
strating on the injustice of others interfering with the 
rights of domestic discipline. 

The young Sultan, whose character was so uncere- 
moniously handled by our fair enthusiast, was, unfor- 
tunately for us, absent on a visit to Adrianople, where 
he was gone to inspect the public schools. This 
excursion was to have extended across the Black 
Sea; but his majesty being an indifferent sailor, had 
landed at the mouth of the Bosphorus. The imperial 
steamer still Jay in the channel, and a very beautiful 
vessel she appeared to be. Though not remarkable 
for ability, the reigning sovereign is well known to 
have adopted the enlightened views of his father; and 
this, probably, more than anything else, has opened the 
mouths of the croakers against him. But forcbodings 
of the future were by no means confined to Ulemas 
and old women; for a very general impression seemed 
to prevail that ominous changes were at hand. None, 
indeed, could deny that the religion of Mahommed 
was on the wane. How, then, are we to account for 
certain Christian writers, who, as the failure becomes 
more and more apparent, still affect to believe that 
Mahommedanism is the best and most appropriate 
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faith for the East—except by attributing this fancy 
to a love of eccentricity and a preference of the pic- 
turesque to the true? 

One can well understand, indeed, the admiration 
of a young and vigorous fanaticism; and even the 
disposition to pardon error for the sake of the 
energy it displays. But homage paid to the senility of 
Mahommedanism is about as preposterous as reverence 
to profligate old age, which deservedly sinks into 
contempt when it has lost the power to do harm. 

Mahommedanism has been justly said, indeed, to be 
the religion of conquest and not of permanent empire. 
The premiums it offers to sensuality and rapine, when 
enlisted in the service of impetuous leaders, did, 
indeed, for a scason render its progress irresistible. 
But its strength in war proved to be its weakness in 
peace. The vices it stimulates manifestly lead to its 
destruction; and the doctrine of fatality, however 
efficacious in the presence of danger, so far froin 
opposing a counteractive to these ruinous tendencies, 
only makes them more certain, by withdrawing the 
motives to individual and social improvement. The 
system, therefore, must be changed, or dissolution 
becomes imminent and inevitable; and of this the 
Turkish reformers have for some time past been per- 
fectly aware. 

Its prolonged existence, however, is the principal 
subject of wonder. But while this may, in part, be 
attributed to certain elements of truth, which, in com- 
mon with every false system, it contains—and which 
have been borruwe1 from the Bible—its entire history 
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can only be explained by an over-ruling Providence, 
which equally in the moral as in the physical world, 
employs mysterious epidemics to accomplish its will— 
setting up one nation and casting down another—and 
authoritatively saying to the destroyer, ‘‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further.” 
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Two hours after we left the mosques, we were beyond 
the Golden Horn on our voyage to Trieste. We had 
paid a last visit to the bazaars with Lord Bernard and 
our other English friends; smoked chibouques behind 
the counter of the merchant of otto of roses; com- 
pleted all our little purchases; and bade farewell to 
Constantinople. We were accompanied on board by 
our fellow-traveller M. de B., and two Spanish gentle- 
men, who had joined us at the Seraglio, and whose 
good humour contributed much to the pleasure of the 
passage. At Gallipoli, on the following morning, we 
took up additional passengers, and then went down 
the Dardanelles. At the entrance, we found many 
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vessels detained by a head-wind, which were now 
availing themselves of a change, and spreading their 
white sails to the breeze. The day was dclightful, 
the views brilliant, and though the deck was crowded, 
everybody seemed cheerful and happy. We passed 
Mytilene in the evening, and about ten at night entered 
the gulf of Smyrna. Here we perceived a steamer 
coming down upon us, and lay to—while blue lights 
were thrown up, and some communication was made. 
Shortly after, it was announced that the plague had 
broken out in Smyrna. After several tacks we 
pursued our course, notwithstanding, and in the course 
of the night, cast anchor about a mile from the city. 
We now learned, to our great vexation, that Smyrna 
was actually placed in quarantine, in consequence of 
a refractory Turk having broken out of the Luzaretto. 
This terminated our plans for another day’s rescarch on 
shore, and likewise all hopes of a journey to Nymphi. 
There are, probably, no voyages in the world that 
afford so much amusing insident, as these short 
passages through the Levant. We had literally on 
board representatives of all the four quarters of the 
globe; and a masquerade could not have been more 
complete. On the quarter deck were several Turkish 
harems, including the seraclio of a Pacha. The 
ladies were evidently metropolitan, and much more 
disposed to sociability than any we had seen before. 
So far from entertaining a fear of the ‘evil eye,” they 
were evidently gratified by the notice we took of 
their children. Then there was a plump good-natured 
fellow, in full blown Oriental costume, with a reinark- 
ably pretty wife, who was quite conscious of ker own 
R 5 
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charms; but such was the good understanding ‘that 
soon arose between this couple and ourselves, that if 
a common language could have been found, we should 
have become the best of friends before the end of 
the day. One exception only we observed, in an old 
Turkish Ulema, who eyed us with no sort of satie- 
faction. A huge Bosnian archbishop, in rich 
purple robes, with a truculent pair of moustachcs— 
appropriate enough for the church militant of that 
country—was accompanied by a submissive-looking 
chaplain, who waited upon him. Signor Gomez 
appeared for the honor of one of the South American 
republics; and Don Antonio for Spain. The steerage 
was filled with Asiatics of every class. A detach- 
ment of Egyptian soldiers made themselves useful in 
assisting the crew; and acompany of European players 
were on their way home to Trieste. 

As night advanced, these groups became more vocal 
and active. The vencrable Ulema first began to chant 
his vespers in a high note, which seemcd like ‘“‘ Gloria 
in excelsis;” and the inspiration soon caught the crowd 
below. The Asiatic Greeks betook themselves to 
their guitars, and many voices joined them. The 
Egyptians raised a monotonous song as they handled 
the ship’s tackle. The players got up a regular 
concert, while the amateurs of the quarter deck 
listened to the music, and amused themselves with 
comical stories. The merriest among us was Signor 
Gomez; and his humour was irresistible. He gave us 
the drollest account of an adventure, that had just 
happened to himself and his friend in Constantinople. 
It appeared, that not anticipating the opportunity of 
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joming our party, they one day made up their minds 
to visit a mosque without an authority. To avoid 
giving any unnecessary offence, they took off their 
shoes, and were on the point of entering, when 
symptoms of danger appeared: and they paused for a 
moment, but it was too late. The people had got 
notice of their intention—there was no time to be 
lost—and away they both ran, shoes in hand, with 
a rabble at their heels, followed by a shower of curses 
and stones. Fear, however, added wings to their 
flight, and at length they got clear away. But the 
jest was much improved by certain furtive glances, 
ever and anon directed towards Don Antonio, who 
was a very portly personage; and who must have 
suffered in no moderate degree from this unusual 
exercise, 

Signor Gomez and his friend had been also to witness 
one of the Dervish dances at Scutari, but it afforded 
them little gratification. 

This merry party finally broke up: and those who 
had berths crept into them. The deck was strewed 
with those who remained—soldiers, sailors, merchants, 
travellers—Jews, Turks, Christians, and Infidels—who 
were all quictly locked in the arms of Morpheus, 
when suddenly a cry was raised that Smyrna was on 
fire! and all were soon on their legs again to behold 
so grand a spectacle. 

A great body of fire was indeedscen in the lower part of 
the city; while a ruddy glare illuminated the water, and 
thenumerous ships which were crowded with spectators. 
For a time, the fate of Smyrna seemed uncertain; the 
flames rose higher, and appeared to spread; then large 
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masses fol] in, and the conflagration was partially bid in 
volumes of smoke, Lights presently flashed frdm the 
upper part of the town and created fresh alarm; but 
these proved to be only the reflections of a glorious 
sunrise, on the glazed windows of the Turkish quarter. 
At length the light of day began to eclipse the burn- 
ing piles, and it was shortly after discovered that the 
fire had been subdued. Black masses now appeared 
where the flames were extinguished, and in a few 
hours more, little else remained than heaps of smoulder- 
ing ruins. The principal damage had fallen on the 
bazaars and timber yards near the port; and after all, 
only a few hundred shops were consumed, which waa 
a very trifling affair for Smyrna. 

As soon as it was practicable, the Turkish and 
Asiatic parties went ashore, but the Egyptians 
remained with wus. All provisions, stores, and 
money now passed through quarantine precautions. 
About four in the afternoon, having got our coal and 
despatches on board, we weighed anchor; and I 
remained on deck watching the coast till the 
mountains of Asia Minor faded into distance. During 
the night a breeze sprang up, with thunder and 
lightning, which made the ship roll very unpleasantly ; 
and our captain, not venturing to pass through the 
strait of Scio, took to the open sea. The sea was 
still rough in the morning; most of the party were 
ill; and none, I believe, were sorry to find themselves 
about mid-day, anchored again, in comparative quiet, 
in the harbour of Syra. 

A large party from Alexandria was here waiting to 
join us. Among them, the principal personage was 
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his late Royat Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 
attended by the Count de Groeben and Count Oriolla; 
with whom also was the Count Neippert, step-son to 
the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa. But besides these, 
were several of the gallant fellows who had fought on 
the Sutlege, together with a number of civilians from 
India. 

Our captain not being prepared for such an acces- 
sion, found great difficulty in accommodating them ; 
and some hours were lost in taking in additional 
stores. His own cabin was placed at the disposal of 
the prince of Prussia, which his Royal Highness, 
however, declined ; and accepted the only vacant one 
near ours, which he shared with one of his suite. For 
the rest every nook and corner was appropriated; and 
at night, chairs, tables, the floor of the saloon, and 
the stern windows, were filled with mattresses, and 
crammed with the new visitors. About one o’clock 
on the Ist of June, we started for Trieste. The days 
were beautiful, but the nights terribly close and hot, 
and the bilge water was all but intolerable. 

By the evening of the 3rd, we had passed Cerigo 
again—the Cape St. Angelo with its hermitage—the 
coast of Sparta, Modon, and the bay of Navarino— 
Zante “ 3} fior del Levante ;’—Ithaca, the barren domain 
of Ulysses—Cephalonia—the Leucadian rocks, from 
whence Sappho threw herself into the sea—Parga, the 
residence of the monster Ali Pacha—and Paxos— 
and dropt anchor off that loveliest island of the Ionian 
group, Corfu. 

The great majority of the Greek islands looked 
rugged and bare; and but for the ideal charms of a 
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classic mythology—-and the divine alchymy of Nature 
which morning and evening, transmutes rocks and 
hills into gems and gold, crystallises the air, and vivi- 
fies everything—there would be little, I confgss, to 
admire in them. 

During the voyage, it was my good fortane to be 
honored with many marks of the prince’s condescension. 
Kind, indeed, he was, and affable with all; but oppor- 
tunities were afforded me of frequent conversations, 
which led to the most obliging communications in 
return. 

The fame of his adventures in India had, doubtless, 
reached Europe through the public prints; but in the 
absence of these, it was my lot to hear all the details 
from the prince’s own lips; except, indeed, what re- 
lated to his conduct on the field of battle. The prince 
was further pleased to make many enquiries respecting 
Palestine and Syria; which it was his intention to 
have visited, had not the news of his mother’s death 
reached him in Egypt. 

The leading facts in these pages were, therefore, 
narrated on different occasions to his royal highness; 
and our sketches of scenery also, such as they were, 
received hints for their improvement from the prince, 
who was himself a very clever artist. One day, after 
examining some natural curiosities which we had 
brought from the shore of the Dead Sea, a bottle of 
the water was produced. Those only who have tried, 
know its intensity. It does not merely disgust—but 
it almost excoriates the tongue. The prince, how- 
ever, tasted it, and his example was followed by I 
the ladies and gentlemen present. 
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The city of Corfu, the seat of the Ionian govern- 
ment, stands on an eminence projecting into the sea, 
the extreme point being occupied by the citadel. 
Just opposite, and in the mouth of the bay is the 
small island of Vido, on which an almost impregnable 
fortress has been built, which is now considered the 
key of Albania. 

Our vessel lay in quarantin: between the fortress 
and the city; and afforded us the best possible view 
of the island. It realizes all that the imagination 
can conceive of beauty and fertility, the winding 
shores of the bay being covered with olive groves, 
and backed by picturesque hills. While, on the 
opposite side of the narrow channel, are the grand 
and sterile Albanian mountains, descending in per- 
pendicular cliffs to the water—the haunts of eagles 
and pirates, from the days of Ulysses to the present 
time. I well remember the sunny evening we spent 
at Corfu. The landscape looked almost too beautiful 
to be real. It might rather have been a mirage or a 
dream. After dinner, we all came up on deck, and 
chibouques and coffee were handed round as usual: 
the prince’s pipe was brought to him by his own 
servants: Count Neippert gave us the narrative of 
his adventures, with his friend the Prince Collorado, 
up the White Nile: and Count Oriolla held discus- 
sions on political subjects, which shewed how per- 
fectly he was acquainted with the opinions of parties 
in this country, as well as in his own: while the 
players in the forepart of the vessel, caught the enthu- 
siasm of the scene, and entertained us with some 


delightful singing. 
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About ten o’clock next morning, we weighed 
anchor, and passed between the island cape an the 
mainland, coasting that rugged shore during the 
greater part of the day; and then, as the wind began 
to freshen, we stood across the Adriatic. 

The next morning was calm and bright as before; 
and for the first time, we all breakfasted on deck in 
gala fashion. Soon after, we passed in sight of 
Ragusa, a lofty peak on the Dalmatian coast; and 
afterwards got a very distant view of some Italian 
mountains. Then followed the little group of Aus- 
trian islands, of which Meleda (by some supposed to 
be the ancient Melita) is one. 

In the course of the day, the prince came to me 
and said, ‘‘ Now that you have told me everything 
and shewn me your sketches, if you please you shall 
hear my story and see my drawings.’’ I felt, of course, 
extremely grateful; we chose a vacant spot, sat down, 
and the prince commenced. The incidents related 
have, in all probability, appearcd before the public in 
other forms, though I have not had the pleasure to 
see them. At all events they were not intended to 
be concealed; and I only regret that I did not make 
more copious notes at the time. Among other things, 
however, he said that he had first visited Ceylon; the 
scenery of which he particularly admired; and had 
been much entertained with the sport of elephant 
hunting. He then went on to Calcutta; and ascend- 
ing the river, visited Nepaul. He explored that moun- 
tain country until further progress was deemed im- 
practicable. He then went to Delhi, and other plaves 
in the north of India, where he met with muchtatten- 
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tion from the native princes, who treated him to tiger 
fights and other country amusements. ‘In short,” 
he said, ‘every day they gave me something new.” 
Then he went into the Punjaub; and afterwards 
ascended the Himalayeh mountains, until at length he 
got sight of the high table land of Thibet. He would 
have gone further, but the Hindoo attendants refused 
to proceed. 

In his progress through almost inaccessible regions, 
he often had to cross tremendous ravines and roaring 
torrents, on bridges thrown across for the occasion ; 
and sometimes on ropes slung from rock to rock. On 
my adverting to the fatigue which such travelling 
must have occasioned, he said, ‘‘ Oh no; I have been 
used to climbing all my life on the Rhine.” Count 
Groeben, however, had the misfortune, on this expedi- 
tion, to break his arm. The Prince said, ‘ that on his 
descent from the mountains, he found the country in 
a very disturbed state. It was the opinion of many, 
indeed, that the Sikhs would not venture to fight; 
but from what he had seen and heard, he was of a 
different opinion, and determined to await the result. 
That did not occur until some weeks after.” 

Of the engagements that followed he gave me some 
graphic descriptions. He spoke very highly of the 
gorgeous appearance of the Sikh cavalry, and repre- 
sented the approach of the advanced guard as “ un- 
commonly beautiful.” From the British officers, and 
from his own suite, I heard more of his own gallantry. 
They told me that he had been present in several of 
the engagements; that his surgeon was killed by his 
side, and both his servants wounded. Count Oriolla 
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also received a ball through his hat; but the prince 
happily escaped unhurt. This narrative was followed 
by his sketches, of which there was a great variety; 
including scenery, costumes, and incidents of travel, 
many of them beautifally tinted, and all of them 
indicative of talent. Among others, I remember many 
striking scenes in the mountains, and several very 
spirited groups of Sikh warriors. 

During the following night, the breeze almost 
stiffened to a gale; but the weather moderated in the 
morning. 

We had passed Lyssa the preceding evening; and 
we now continued in sight of land during the whole 
of this day. The Istrian coast appeared to be finely 
wooded, and enlivened with towns and villages, 
Passing Pola, we could distinctly see, through a tele- 
scope, the vast amphitheatre, one of the most perfect 
specimens of the structures of ancient times. 

We reached Trieste at ten o’clock in the night of 
the sixth of June, and took our station in the 
quarantine harbour, having been only nine days on 
our passage from Constantinople. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agreeable feelings 
with which I once more looked on the Italian shore; 
not merely as being a Christian land, though that was 
a circumstance of great delight, but on account of ite 
uncommon verdure and beauty, and the magnificence 
of the city, so marvellously enlarged and improved 
since I had last seen it. Our sleep that night was 
more tranquil, though somewhat broken by the songs 
of nightingales, that from every copse and garden on 
the surrounding heights, kept upa late and lively 
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concert, asif to welcome the party from their Eastern 
journey. 

The following day, which was Sunday, we remained 
in quarantine, making it a day of repose, and of 
grateful remembrance of many Providential mercies 
along a varied route, which had at length been happily 
completed. In the course of the afternoon, the Arch- 
Duchess, Maria Louisa, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
came off in boats to salute the royal and distinguished 
passengers, and a grand display of fireworks took 
place in the evening. 

Before we parted, it was the opinion of the English 
travellers on board, that a farewell address should 
be presented to his Royal Highness, which was re- 
sponded to with all the cordiality and kindness that 
marked the character of that amiable and accom- 
plished prince. Once, and once only, I saw him after- 
wards, in attendance on our own most gracious Queen, 
and receiving the honors and hospitality of an ancient 
university. He has prematurcly descended to the 
tomb; but his fine qualities will live in the memory 
of those who had the honor of spending a happy 
week in his company. 

Early on the Monday morning, the health officers 
came on board; and the usual forms being observed, we 
went ashore. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF TRAVEL—REVIEW OF THE 
PAST — CHRISTIANITY INESTIMABLE — ROMISH 
AGGRESSION——-MEANS OF PREVENTION—FUTURE 
PROSPECTS—CONCLUSION. 


A journey through Italy and the East, if seriously 
pursued, is far too reasonable an employment of time, 
to be classed with the sport of a swallow in the sum- 
mer’s sunshine; or with the restless flight of those 
birds of ominous name, which are seen in perpetual 
motion up and down the rapid current of the Bospho- 
rus, It would, on the contrary, be extremely difficult 
to suggest any method by which the student of history 
could profit more. For if a thorough knowledge of 
mankind require an intimate acquaintance with all the 
various aspects of human society—with its diversities 
of religion, language, laws, and customs—and its con- 
ditions of advancement and decay—such lessons must 


surely be best learned in regions which have exhibited 
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the most remarkable social developments, and still 
retain the most distinct and striking memorials of the 
past. 

There are no countries in the world, which, on this 
account, furnish such rich materials for enquiry and 
reflection, as those that border on the Mediterranean. 
On its eastern shores, more especially, we trace up the 
race to its primitive condition; we observe the rise, 
progress, decline, and fall of the carliest, and mightiest 
empires; and in the stereotyped habits and manners 
of the existing population; we at the same time ob- 
tain tests of the truth of the Bible, and important 
disclosures of the great abstract principles which have 
ever governed mankind. 

It is impossible not to discover in the historical and 
monumental remains of a Pagan antiquity, corrobora- 
tive proofs of that great calamity which the sacred 
records declare to have befallen the family of Adam; 
manifested in an early oblivion of the true God, and 
of the relations which men hold to their Maker and 
themselves. It is impossible not to perceive evidence 
of a darkened understanding and a corrupted heart, in 
the monstrous idolatries which soon superseded a pure 
and patriarchal worship; and in all the various forms 
of social evil which sprang from the tyranny of rulers, 
and the debasement and demoralization of the people. 

Almost from the first dawn of history, we, in fact, 
find the priest and the monarch, after vain attempts to 
supplant each other, united in a fatal compact against 
the civil and religious liberties of mankind; and 
religion, the arts, and sovereign power, naturally 
designed to elevate, protect, and bless, actually 
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combined to subjugate, degrade, and vitiate the hu- 
man race. 

In the midst of a degeneracy so widely spread, we 
discern, notwithstanding, the glimmerings of an ori- 
ginal and higher standard of faith and practice. We 
see, first, individuals selected, and then a whole nation, 
for whose appearance we could not otherwise account 
—called into existence and specially appointed to 
keep alive forgotten truths; and by their peculiar 
institutions, to prepare for a fuller manifestation of the 
Divine will. Every mountain and every vale in 
ancient Palestine tells a tale of patriarchs and 
people, unfolding successive developments of one 
great and eternal purpose of mercy, consummated by 
the advent of the Messiah, whose dominion is to be 
an everlasting dominion, and whose kingdom shall 
have no end. 

Christianity was, indeed, a mighty power, before 
which (as Dagon before the Ark of Israel) every 
variety of superstition was doomed to fall; from the 
awful and symbolic idolatries of Egypt and Asia, to 
the more intelligent but not more moral systems of 
Greece and Rome; in which, for abstract and mon- 
strous pantheisms, were merely substituted the worship 
of beautiful forms, and the apotheosis and deification 
of humanity. 

Throughout the whole of this great series of events, 
but more especially in the history of the chosen peo- 
ple, shines forth the great doctrine of an over-ruling 
and retributive Providence; alike controlling the 
affairs of individuals and nations; ever acting in 
accordance with its own fixed law and express 
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declarations; ever visiting national crimes with national 
punishments; and causing the utter extinction of 
social virtue to end in the dissolution of society itself. 
While, still, as the ages roll on, human depravity is 
seen to invent new forms of error and delusion, each 
of which, in its turn, is equally destined to fall. Thus 
it was that in times long subsequent to the Christian 
era, the general demoralization of countries nominally 
Christian, led to the great Eastern apostasy, and 
gave a temporary triumph to the Crescent over the 
Cross. And thus, also, in our western hemisphere, it 
was, that when the lights of science and piety burnt 
low, the Man of Sin became fully revealed, ‘“‘ whose 
coming is after the working of Satan;” who, sitting in 
the temple of God and ‘‘shewing himself that he is 
God,” has combined into one the errors and delusions 
of all preceding systems; and erected a spiritual 
despotism infinitely more formidable than any other, 
as it rests at the same time on the inherent corrup- 
tions and infirmities of human nature, and on the 
broadest basis of great and acknowledged truths. 

A tour through countries which have been the 
theatres of these changes and marvellous events, 
by bringing them vividly to recollection, places in 
more prominent relief, the grand doctrines which 
Providence intended to teach. Such an excursion 
invites, further, to a closer examination and com- 
parison of the social condition of countries possess- 
ing different institutions and modes of faith; and it 
furnishes, also, ocular demonstration of the intimate 
connection always subsisting between the happiness 
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of a people, and the religion and laws by which they 
are governed. 

If I may judge of the natural result of such compa- 
risons and observations, from their effect on my own 
mind, they will end (where prejudice or undue bias 
does not intervene) in a triumphant conviction of the 
immeasurable supcriority of Christianity, considered as 
a social system; and of the unspeakable benefits which 
even in its most imperfect forms that system has be- 
stowed on mankind. For to that Book, which not 
only most faithfully teaches the duties and obligations 
of men, but likewise reveals the strongest and the beat 
motives for their observance, must be chiefly ascribed 
all the higher moralities, and the more enlightened 
institutions which are the distinction of modern 
times. 

Chiefly, however, have women to, make this ac- 
knowledgement; and greater, therefore, is the shame 
of those who can forget that to this source must 
mainly be traced, the honour and happiness; the social 
and personal confidence and respect, which in Chris- 
tian countries, beyond all others, they enjoy. 

But among the various and important deductions 
to which this wide survey of human institutions will 
lead, there is one class to which I must somewhat 
more particularly allude, because of its connection with 
existing circumstances. I refer to the homage paid, 
in every age and country, to the power of conscience; 
and to the anxiety ever manifested by public men, to 
appropriate this power as the most efficient instrument 
of personal ambition. We have seen the extent to 
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which this abuse was carried in Pagan times—equally 
by priests and kings. We sec it now in a still more 
dangerous form, in the spiritual domination and 
tyranny of the church of Rome. Despots, both secu- 
lar and spiritual, equally, and all, have ever sought 
to possess themselves of the consciences of the people. 
It is not to be wondered at that a power so paramount 
and at the same time so open to abuse, should, under 
the freest forms of government, become the object of 
the greatest jealousy. This is a natural consequence 
of the collected experience of mankind; but it is 
somewhat singular, that in a Protestant country, there 
should be numerous classes to whom this danger 
appears to be but half understood; who can plainly 
enough sce the liability to abuse on the secular side, 
but almost overlook the still greater danger that exists 
on the other. It does not seem to me to be sufficiently 
borne in mind, that the worst abuses of the public 
conscience, have always sprung from a spiritual quar- 
ter; whether the agents were Pagan or Popish 
priests—Moslem or Christian fanatics—or spiritual 
rulers of independent sects and parties. The greatest 
corrupters of doctrine and morals, and the greatest 
tyrants over conscience, have, in fact, always been 
the spiritual and not the secular leaders of society. 
Ought we to shut our eyes to this fact at the present 
crisis; and in our eagerness to escape the lesser peril, 
needlessly hazard the greater? It may, indeed, be 
granted that in a free and educated community, the 
best security for spiritual independence is to be found 
in the enlightened exercise of private judgment, and 
the extended control of public opinion. But it may 
VOL II. 8 
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still be a question whether subsidiary means might 
not be beneficially added. Whether public opinion 
itsclf may not be enlightened and strengthened, by the 
use of means over which the secular authority has 
some control. Whether, again, the secular authority 
may not, in self-defence, and likewise for the good of 
the community, fairly demand a share in the application 
of those moral means, which, by the acknowledgment 
of all, are the most efficient instruments of government. 
How, indeed, can we justly charge on the secular 
ruler the responsibility of results, if we altogether 
withhold from him the most powerful means of 
directing them? And even should we conclude, that 
the secular ruler has nothing else to do with the 
public conscience, than as it regards the well-being 
and prosperity of the state, would there not be found 
room cnough in this limitation, to admit him to a 
share in public education? Granting, even, that religion 
itself is beyond the province of the civil ruler, the 
state has still much to do with the ministers of religion; 
for they do not cease to be men and members of 
society. The state has, moreover, much to do with 
property devoted to religious uses—for property is the 
creature of the state. And it can, with no justice, be 
said to have nothing to do with religious influence, 
since that influence is of all others the strongest, the 
most casily perverted, and if, at the same time per- 
verted and uncontrolled, the most dangerous to the 
state itself. If it were possible, indeed, to conceive of 
a spiritual agency not open to such abuses, the argu- 
ment in favour of absolute independence might be 
conclusive. 
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But the experience of past ages has shewn that in 
all countries, not excepting Protestant states, and by 
no means excluding our own, the range of Christian 
ethics has always been found sufficiently wide to include 
every social and political, and even party question. 
And the facility with which individuals among the 
clergy of every denomination, are fuund to employ their 
spiritual influence on favorite topics, furnishes the best 
apology, if any be needed, for the cxistence of a 
clerical body in some more immediate connection and 
subservience, in point of discipline, to the state. 

It will be, at least, admitted that to the full extent 
of what can be proved to be necessary for the protec- 
tion of civil and religious liberty, and the independence 
of a nation from foreign rule, the state not only may 
but must interfere. The object itself will, in this case, 
limit the interference. It must be in perfect harmony 
with the principle of toleration; and its main purpose 
must, indeed, be to protect that principle. Now the very 
idea of toleration among different sects supposes mu- 
tuality; for without it, no compact could subsist. The 
right of one class in this respect is the right of all; 
and the class that denies this right to others, if per- 
mitted to exist, exists rather on the principle of 
sufferance, than on what may be fairly called religious 
toleration. 

The state which guarantees the principle of toleration 
can never indeed consistently tolerate intolerance. It 
may have winked at it, but cannot approve it; it can 
never sanction its full development, for the consc- 
quences would be suicidal. 

But the religion of Rome is openly and avowedly 
an intolerant religion—it repudiates the very idea of 
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private judgment—it asserts the fullest rights of 
restraint and coercion—it demands an absolute mono- 
poly of spiritual power; and it reserves to itself, an 
appeal to all other powers, as they shall be needed, 
for the vindication of this claim. Neither is this claim 
a mere theory: on the contrary, it has been frequently 
and successfully, and to the very utmost, asserted in 
times past; and it is so even now, wherever and 
whenever there is opportunity. 

Is it not matter of surprise then, and of concern, 
that the toleration of Romanists in this country, should 
be construed by some Protestant statesmen—and those 
not the least influential—into a concession of the full 
development of the pretensions of the see of Rome ? 

Qne would have thought it perfectly clear, that the 
grant of toleration must always be, not only subject to 
such qualifications as spring out of the principle itself, but 
likewise to the higher laws of morality and humanity, 
and to the independence of the state which grants it. 

There is nothing unreasonable, therefore, while the 
private conscience of the Romanist is respected, in 
denying the arrogant claims of the Romish see; for they 
are inconsistent with the rights of other churches, and 
with the very principle on which he claims. The 
Romanist, in short, can have no pretence to ask for 
that which interferes with the rights of his Sovereign, 
or his fellow-subjects; or which, if conceded, would 
introduce a foreign rule and a divided allegiance—and 
endanger the civil and religious rights of all. 

Now that the full development of Romanism has 
done this, and if recognised, would do it again, no 
impartial person can doubt. The present aggression, 
in fact, is but the renewal of efforts which were once 
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successful here. It is the struggle of a power which 
is hostile alike to civil and religious liberty; sparing 
no pains or penalties, when the occasion offers, to 
destroy them.—Of a power that claims the right 
to excommunicate and dethrone princes—to absolve 
subjects from their oaths—to annul a nation’s decrees 
—to change its customs at will—to pronounce authori- 
tatively and without appeal, on things human and 
divine—to crush all human freedom under the weight 
of a pretended infallibility—and which, without blush- 
ing at its antecedent history, declares itself incapable 
of change. Of a power, in short, from which this 
kingdom, by the blessing of Providence—after passing 
successively through the fires of persecution, rebellion, 
and revolution—has long been happily delivered; 
but which now demands, on the monstrous pretext of 
toleration, to be admitted to its full development 
again. Can any sane Protestant think that demand 
reasonable; or be prepared to grant it? 

In dealing with the pretensions of Romanism, the 
question appears to me to resolve itself into one of 
Christian expedience. 

The aggression of the Romish see may, indced, be 
less dangerous than some suppose; but is it wise to 
lull suspicion on this head? And does not old expe- 
rience rather suggest the usc of all legitimate means of 
arresting the evil. ‘True itis, that the surest guarantee 
against dangerous errors, is the wider circulation of 
the word of God; and true also, that the best defence of 
civil and religious liberty, is the unobtrusive control of 
public opinion. But 1s it sufficiently considered how 
many quarters there are into which these remedies 
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will not penetrate?—how large is the proportion of 
persons indifferent, or indisposed both to the subject 
and the remedies; and how possible it is that even 
public opinion itself may, in some way, be warped 
und deluded? Wave we in short, no symptoms already 
of this possibility?’ While, therefore, the moral means 
of prevention ought to be sedulously employed, it 
appears to me, that others of still more general appli- 
cation should not be omitted. 

A Protestant community has, at least, the right to 
demand, that so far from an implied sanction being 
given by legislative silence to forcign aggressions, 
injurious alike to the crown and the nation—present- 
ing bribes to apostasy—threatening to obstruct the 
free circulation of the sacred Scriptures—and strength- 
ening the hands of political and spiritual agitators in 
their resistance to secular authority —that such aggres- 
sions, on the contrary, should, by positive and stringent 
enactments, be put down. 

Meanwhile, it must be obvious to all, that we have 
entered on an era of extraordinary development and 
change; an age for the testing of all great principles 
in religion, laws, and social economy. Weare rapidly 
passing from the dominion of traditionary authority 
or brute force, to the control of moral agencies— 
and the downfall of monopolies of influence and 
power, has expanded the range of individual rights 
and responsibilities. Such an era must of necessity 
be one of great excitement and peril; and its suc- 
cessful issue, under Providence, will depend mainly 
on a right understanding, and a prudent use of the 
experience of the past. But the difficulty and the 
danger are further increased by the circumstances 
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which have led to the crisis; for the progress of 
European society is not all in one direction. The 
events which have transpired, have led to great re- 
actions. We have recently seen the abuses of power 
provoking the excesses of popular license; and these 
as naturally tend to bring back inordinate power. In 
questions of religion again, the aberrations of reason 
have induced, in many instances, a return to the 
opposite extreme of credulity. And the distractions 
of schism have, in like manner, driven thousands 
to seek tranquillity within the pale of a fancied but 
chimerical unity. 

In this struggle of antagonistic principles, the two 
old forms of despotism again become prominent actors 
on the scene. The spiritual and the secular powers 
renew their ancicnt compact, and mutually seek help 
of each other. We see the weakness of secular autho- 
rity once more becoming the occasion of ecclesiastical 
agerandizement; and Papal despotism, after bending 
to the storm which desolated its patrimony, again, 
with the suppleness of the serpent, extricating itself 
from the ruins, and twisting its coil about the necks 
of princes and people. 

But in the midst of such general convulsions, the 
attitude of Great Britain—thanks to the Bible and a 
free constitution—has been erect and firm. At no 
period had it ever so much cause to appreciate its civil 
and religious privileges, and to bless the care of a 
gracious Providence, which has hitherto preserved 
them. Neither is the present period without its hope- 
ful signs. Already do we observe among the rulers 
of opinion in civilised states, a salutary dread of the 
horrors of war. While in the great gathering of 
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nations, for the first time assembled on our shores, to 
celebrate the peaceful competition of genius and 
industry, we have a happy presage of harmony and 
brotherhood among men, beyond what the world has 
ever known. 

In the business of this eventful age, each has his 
part, however humble, to perform; and the humblest 
may lcarn the value of individual exertion, when 
animated by earnest faith, and perseveringly directed 
to wise and praiseworthy ends. 

After all, indeed, it must be confessed, that we are 
but shadows—and too eagerly do we pursue shadows 
as they flit before us along the journey of life; perpe- 
tually eluding or disappointing our grasp, till we reach 
a world where all is permanent and substantial. Even 
since these Notes and Recollections were commenced, 
how many of those who shared in the scenes I have 
described have passed away; and some, also, for whose 
eye these pages were especially designed have finished 
their course, and entered the heavenly Canaan. 

On one of the tombs in Pompeii there is carved in 
Parian marble, the emblem of a ship which has 
reached its quiet port, and all hands are employed 
in furling the sails. That voyage ended nearly two 
thousand years ago; but not many years hence it must 
be so with each of us. And happy will it be for all 
those who—like the dove that flew over the deluged 
world and could find no rest—have taken refuge in 
the true Ark, which shall bear them safely across 
life’s troubled waters to their final home. 
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Note A.—I have to crave the reader’s forgivenes@ for ine 
troducing a few stanzas, written many years ago, amd ad- 
dressed to the late Mr. Wiffen, the author of incomparably 
the most poetical translation of Tasso into English verse. 
They will serve to unite my recollections of the two countries 
which have principally occupied these pages, with a tribute 
of respect to the memory of an old friend. 


TO J. H. WIFFEN, ESQ. 


Wirna Aa LEMON GATHERED IN Tasso’s GARDEN AT SORRENTO, 
THE LEAF OF WHICH HAD BEEN SENT BEFORE. 


Staal matieteeenen en meeameticnteed 


A Bream. 


My brows were late with poppies crowned, 
In Lethe’s dews my lids were drowned, 
Immersed in sleep I lay : 
Methought from out that deep repose, 
A visioned scene of light arose, 
More radiant far than day. 


I saw the land where beauty lie 

Entranced in Spring’s own paradise, 
Beneath night’s cloudless noon : 

Its shores were all in silver clad, 

While smiles that seemed half sweet, half sad, 
Streamed from a pensive moon, 
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Those shores had more than earthly charm, 
Sapphire the sky—the air was balm, 
And myrtles bloomed around ; 
"Twas the blest spot whence Tasso sprung, 
Where orange groves, with fruitage hung, 
Perfume the enchanted ground. 


I walked midst those imagined trees, 

Fanned by the light and fragrant breeze, 
To memory still endeared : 

When lo! the rustling leaves divide, 

The great, the good, the glorified, 
Torquato’s self appeared. 


Around his glowing temples shone 
immortal wreath he well had won, 
. #1 knew the radiant sign ;* 
And his lucid hands he bore 
* That’ olurfie of romantic lore, 
2.$8%q wrote with pen divine. 


: srg bard serenely smiled, 
acl looks of censure mild, 
is silver accents ran : 
«Think not, ingenuous youth, to blame 
enial fault this night 1 came, 
Nor thine too rudely scan. 


“Yet know—when from their rich inlay, 

Three Summers past, the verdant spray 
And golden fruit were torn ; 

I marked the spoil—to distant skies, 

I saw thee waft the odorous prize, 
From these blest regions borne. 


“ Since then, thou hast in part repaired 
Thy fond offence—the relic shared 
With him who owns my lyre: 
The verdant spray becomes him well 
On whom my sacred mantle fell, 
And classic tongue of fire. 


* —. ——*' La su nel cielo infra i beat! Co ri 
Ha ci stelle 1 mmortalf aurea Corona ! 
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“Yet still the half remains undone, 
The fruit is all unblest, my son, 
From its young leaflet riven ; 
Then wouldst thou full remission claim, 
Complete the boon in Tasso’s name, 
And seal thy peace with heaven. 


“Tis fit that they whom taste refined 
Unites, with noblest powers of mind, 

To virtue’s holy train, 
Should reap some share of present praise ; 
While genius waits with hallowed rays 

To adorn their future fane. 


“But chief to him high praise is due, 
WHOSE KONG GIVES LIBERTY ANEW 
To SALEM’S SACRED SHORE : 
He plants my laurels on the soil ee 
Of freedom bought with Britons’ toda 
And steeped in Britons’ gore. 


“Go, tell him then, I much ae 1? 
This last best labour of his love, 
Of earth’s applause secure ; 
The world to him hath friendly heck} 
Yet bid him still on conscience lean, 
And loftier hopes ensure, 


“Tell him of my exalted state, 
What joys on suffering Virtue wait 
In Heaven's immortal cline ; 
This starry crown thou see’st me wear, 
Is meed of many an ardent prayer, 
And many a tvil sublime. 


“*The world’s best palm must soon decay, 
Its loudest plaudits die away : 
Go bid him choose with me 
Wreaths of imperishable bloom, 
And triumphs lengthening from the tomb 
To all Eternity !” 


